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AN  APPRECIATION   OF 
EDMUND   WHITE 

BY    SIR    T.  W.  HOLDERNESS,  G.C.B.,  K.G.B.,  K.G.S.I.,  I.C.S. 

EDMUND  WHITE,  as  may  be  readily  divined  from  the 
Indian  themes  of  his  works  and  from  the  remarkable 
acquaintance  which  they  show  with  the  life  and 
thought  of  the  Indian  people  and  the  mechanism  of  Indian 
administration,  passed  the  active  part  of  his  life  in  India  and 
in  the  service  of  the  Indian  Government.  He  belonged  to  the 
Indian  Civil  Service,  passing  into  it  at  the  open  competitive 
examination  of  1865  and  retiring  from  it  in  1892.  The 
earlier  part  of  his  education  was  received  at  a  German  Uni- 
versity, and  though  he  proceeded  subsequently  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  and  though  he  was  throughout  his  life  as 
stout-hearted  and  patriotic  a  Briton  as  could  well  be  imagined, 
he  retained  to  the  end  the  impress  of  German  philosophy  and 
German  thoroughness  of  method.  In  his  early  days  in  India 
he  was  a  keen  student  of  Kant  and  his  successors,  and  a  great 
admirer  of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  Latterly  he  became  a  devoted 
Wordsworthian.  On  one  occasion  he  told  me  that  for  a  long 
time  past  he  had  read  Wordsworth  from  cover  to  cover  at 
least  once  a  year.  A  pocket  Wordsworth  was  his  inseparable 
travelling  companion. 

Arriving  in  India  in  1867,  after  the  two  years'  period  of 
probation  and  special  training  which  at  that  time  the  young 
Indian  civilian  underwent  at  home,  White  was  allotted  to  what 
is  now  the  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh.  His  first 
district  was  Bareilly,  the  head-quarters  of  the  administrative 
division  of  Rohilkhand.  Pilibhit,  now  a  separate  district,  was 
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then  an  important  sub-divisional  charge  of  the  district  of 
Bareilly,  and  there,  after  due  initiation  into  official  business 
at  district  head-quarters,  and  after  passing  the  usual  examina- 
tions in  the  vernacular  language  and  in  law,  White  was  sent 
as  sub-divisional  officer.  It  was  a  lonely  place,  where 
the  young  European  magistrate  was  thrown  very  much  on  his 
own  resources.  A  bluffer  independence  of  character  and  habit 
of  swift  decision  and  command,  an  increasing  inclination  for 
solitude,  reflection  and  books,  were  the  result.  There  he 
learnt  to  know  and  like  the  people  over  whom  he  was  placed, 
and  there  he  acquired  that  intimate  and  minute  knowledge  of 
Indian  life  in  its  domestic  and  tender  aspects  which  appears 
on  every  page  of  his  Indian  stories,  and  particularly  perhaps 
of  the  present  book.  In  course  of  time  he  was  transferred 
from  Pilibhit  to  the  neighbouring  district  of  Bijnor,  also  a 
lonely  and  isolated  place,  but  possessing  the  attractions  of 
a  long  and  beautiful  cold  weather  season,  noble  forests  and 
streams,  and  abundance  of  tigers  and  other  big  game. 

He  remained  there  until  he  took  his  first  leave  to  Europe 
after  nearly  ten  years'  residence  in  India.  The  whole  of  that 
time  he  had  spent  in  two  districts  of  one  division  of  the 
province  in  daily  and  hourly  contact  with  the  native  popula- 
tion, without  any  of  the  social  distractions  that  are  found  in 
the  larger  stations  of  Upper  India.  At  the  present  day,  when 
young  civilians  are  bandied  about  from  district  to  district  at 
intervals  of  a  few  months  or  weeks,  or  are  snatched  up  for 
secretarial  work  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Local  Government, 
a  record  of  this  kind  would  be  unique.  In  White's  case  the 
importance  of  the  circumstance  lies  in  this,  that  the  Indian 
people  and  Indian  life  and  thought  became  to  him  an  open 
book,  so  far  as  that  is  possible  for  a  European.  The  fidelity 
of  his  portraiture,  whether  he  is  narrating  the  intricacies  of 
a  religious  feud  between  Mohammedans  and  Hindus  or  the 
incidents  of  a  love  intrigue  which  shatters  the  domestic  peace 
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of  an  Indian  home,  or  describing  the  wiles  of  the  pettifogging 
lawyer  and  the  astute  money-lender  or  the  tyranny  of  the  big 
landlord,  or  expounding  the  mysteries  of  Hindu  philosophy  or 
the  ideals  of  neo-Mohammedanism,  is  unmistakable.  He 
may  lack  the  magic  of  Kipling's  pen,  the  vivacity  and  tech- 
nique of  other  distinguished  novelists  who  have  taken  India 
for  their  theme;  but  he  is  always  on  the  sure  ground  of 
fact. 

The  rest  of  Edmund  White's  official  career  is  of  no  special 
importance  in  relation  to  his  writings.  Shortly  after  his 
return  from  furlough  he  passed  for  good  from  district  life  to 
the  higher  administration.  After  conducting  the  operations 
of  the  decennial  census  of  the  province  in  a  highly  creditable 
way  he  became  Director  of  Public  Instruction  under  the  Local 
Government.  The  post  was  exactly  suited  to  his  literary 
tastes,  his  power  of  organization  and  his  love  of  system.  He 
held  it  with  great  success  until  1892,  when  he  decided,  on 
account  of  his  wife's  health,  to  retire  from  the  public  service. 
In  a  valedictory  notice  the  Local  Government  spoke  in  terms 
of  praise  of  his  "  administration  characterized  by  the  union 
of  thoroughness  and  vigour  with  temperate  and  conciliatory 
control." 

Edmund  White's  books  are  the  product  of  the  years  of 
retirement.  An  Indian  civilian  has  usually  a  good  deal  of 
work  left  in  him  at  the  age  of  fifty,  and  White  was  exception- 
ally vigorous  both  in  body  and  mind.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  local  affairs  of  the  borough  of  Lewes,  where  he  made  his 
home.  But  the  studious  bent  of  his  mind  reasserted  itself, 
and  he  chose  the  novel  as  the  most  agreeable  way  of  recording 
his  observations  of  life  and  character  and  his  reflections  upon 
them,  and  giving  play  to  his  philosophy  of  life.  Eight  works 
in  all,  including  the  one  now  presented  to  the  public,  were 
leisurely  and  conscientiously  produced.  Four  of  them  dealt 
with  phases  of  English  life,  and  these  are  noteworthy  for  the 
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talent  displayed  in  the  delineation  of  character,  for  careful 
study  of  motives  and  acute  psychological  analysis.  They 
enjoyed  the  good  word  of  reviewers  and  a  certain  succ&s 
d'estime;  but  they  were  scarcely  of  a  kind  to  achieve  swift 
and  wide  popularity  with  the  novel-reading  public.  None 
the  less,  they  deserve  greater  attention  than  they  have  so  far 
received. 

The  Indian  stories  are  of  a  different  order.  Their  merits 
are  more  conspicuous,  their  substance  is  stronger,  and  they 
belong  to  a  genre  of  fiction  in  which  the  competitors  are  very 
few.  The  Anglo-Indian  novel  in  which  the  chief  element  is 
European,  and  native  life,  if  not  ignored,  figures  only  as  a 
feeble  accessory  and  indefinite  background,  is  common 
enough.  But  the  genuine  Indian  romance,  novel  or  tale,  call 
it  what  we  will,  in  which  the  characters  and  the  plot  are 
wholly  Indian,  and  which  turns  on  incidents  of  native  life 
undisturbed  by  contact  with  the  European,  is  rare.  The 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  field  is  one  in  which  it  is  difficult 
to  succeed,  and  easy  to  fail.  Knowledge,  sympathy,  insight 
and  imagination  in  no  small  degree  are  required.  It  is  not 
enough  to  know  India  and  its  inhabitants  in  their  external 
aspects,  to  be  able  to  describe  the  special  features  of  its 
landscapes  or  the  garb  and  habits  of  the  people.  There  must 
be  insight  into  the  life  of  the  family  and  the  home.  There 
must  be  sympathy  with  much  that  is  unfamiliar  and  that  jars 
with  Western  traditions  and  conventions.  And  there  must  be 
imagination  to  enter  into  the  universe  of  ideas  in  which  man- 
kind of  the  East  dwells  and  to  realize  the  motives  and  passions 
by  which  it  is  swayed.  For  the  mind  of  the  East  is  not  that  of 
the  West.  It  is  more  primitive,  in  closer  touch  with  the 
natural  world,  with  the  physical  facts  of  life  and  death,  birth 
and  decay.  It  plays  with  ideas  and  uses  language  almost 
biblical  in  directness  and  follows  a  logic  of  its  own.  To 
interpret  the  soul  of  the  East  in  terms  of  the  West  is  thus  a 
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hard  task,  and  demands  high  qualifications.  And  the  most 
skilled  interpreter  will,  after  he  has  tried  his  best,  still  be 
haunted  by  doubt  whether  he  has  divined  aright  and  grasped 
the  reality  behind  the  veil  of  sense. 

The  intrinsic  difficulty  of  the  European  author  who  would 
reveal  the  inner  India  to  Western  eyes  is  increased  in  works 
such  as  Bijli  the  Dancer,  The  Path,  and  The  Pilgrimage 
of  Premndth,  by  the  divergence  of  the  central  motive  of  the 
plot  and  the  dominant  characters  from  the  trivial  and  com- 
monplace. The  dancer  is  not  the  ordinary  singing  girl  of  the 
Arabian  Nights  ;  the  Mohammedan  student  in  The  Path  who 
returns  to  the  parental  home  after  long  wanderings  in  Western 
lands  preaches  strange  doctrines  to  his  fellow  religionists ;  the 
Hindu  banker  Premnath  in  the  present  romance  is  a  mystic 
after  the  pattern  of  a  mediaeval  quietist.  Characters  such  as 
these  certainly  cannot  be  common  in  India.  They  are  any- 
thing but  typical;  but  has  the  author  made  them  con- 
ceivable, persuasive,  real  ?  Is  the  ideal  world  in  which 
they  move  sufficiently  like  the  Indian  world  of  fact  to 
allow  us  to  accept  them  ?  Readers  of  the  books  must 
judge  for  themselves.  The  late  Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  no  mean 
authority  on  Indian  matters  or  on  letters,  thought  very 
highly  of  Bijli  the  Dancer.  There  are  others  who  know 
their  East  who  unreservedly  accept  the  incidents  and  the 
personages  of  these  tales  as  ideally  true. 

The  motif  of  the  novel  just  named  is  not  unfamiliar  to 
writers  of  fiction,  but  the  atmosphere  is  strange  and  the 
setting  Oriental.  A  famous  singer  and  dancer,  whose  art  is  her 
life  and  whose  skill  and  charms  hold  audiences  spellbound, 
contracts  a  fugitive  alliance  with  a  Pathan  nobleman.  It  is 
no  vulgar  amour,  but  a  high  and  serious  passion.  The  great 
man  wishes  to  make  her  his  wife  under  Mohammedan  law,  in 
order  to  withdraw  her  from  the  public  gaze  and  place  her  in 
permanent  bonds  of  domesticity.  But  this  means  the  renun- 
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ciation  of  her  art  and  the  triumphs  of  the  song  and  the  dance. 
The  conflict  between  the  woman  and  the  artist  is  skilfully 
wrought  out  in  a  series  of  incidents  and  dialogues.  The 
vacuity  of  life  behind  the  purdah,  and  the  vexation  of  spirit 
which  it  produces  in  a  being  like  the  dancer  accustomed  to 
free  existence  and  the  practice  of  her  art,  force  a.  decision. 
The  circumstances  of  the  flight,  the  storm  which  stays  the 
fugitives  on  the  river  bank,  and  the  parting  scene  are  admirably 
described  and  are  full  of  local  colour  and  romance.  Granted 
that  the  dancer  makes  somewhat  strong  demands  on  the 
imagination,  the  story  as  a  whole  is  a  wonderfully  faithful  and 
graphic  picture  of  Indian  life  as  it  glides  along,  for  the  most 
part  peacefully,  but  ever  and  anon  punctuated  by  tragedy 
and  evil-doing,  in  the  pleasant  country-side  of  Upper  India. 

The  canvas  of  The  Path  is  larger  and  the  design  more 
ambitious.  The  scene  is  again  found  in  the  prosperous 
market  town  of  Ronahi,  the  local  ruler  of  which,  Shekh  Rafat 
Ali,  officially  known  as  the  Tahsildar,  is  one  of  the  best  minor 
characters  in  these  Rohilkhand  romances.  He  is  clearly 
drawn  from  the  life.  Edmund  White  had  a  great  admiration 
for  the  capable  and  loyal  Mohammedan  officials  of  Upper 
India.  They  were  the  backbone,  he  held,  of  the  administra- 
tion. They  were  wise  and  tolerant  and  purposeful,  trusted  by 
their  co-religionists,  respected  by  and  on  excellent  terms  with 
their  Hindu  neighbours.  The  breed,  it  is  devoutly  to  be 
hoped,  still  survives,  notwithstanding  competitive  examina- 
tions and  the  decay  of  patronage.  The  plot  of  The  Path  is 
simple.  The  second  son  of  a  decayed  Sayyid  house,  after  years 
passed  in  Arabia  and  in  Europe  in  quest  of  truth,  returns  to  his 
Ronahi  home  to  announce  a  new  gospel  to  the  Moslems  of 
India.  "  Righteousness  is  conduct  which  conforms  to  the 
moral  law,  not  in  the  belief  of  the  Last  Day  and  the  Angels, 
or  in  constant  prayer."  "  The  fate  of  man  lies  in  his  own 
hands  only."  "  Seek  out  the  causes  of  disease  and  destroy 
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them."  Herbert  Spencer  himself  could  not  have  wrought 
greater  consternation  in  the  quiet  Sayyid  household  or  in  the 
little  town  wedded  to  conservative  ways.  This  neo-Moham- 
medan  is  a  Socrates  and  a  social  reformer  combined.  He 
secures  the  favour  of  the  big  Pathan  nobleman — the  lover  of 
the  dancer  in  the  earlier  tale— and  the  discriminating  pro- 
tection of  the  tolerant  Tahsildar.  He  visits  old  acquaintances 
and  tells  them  of  his  mission.  He  discourses  with  the  poor 
and  with  the  rich,  in  the  market  place,  in  the  old  bookseller's 
shop,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  in  streets  and  lanes,  and  by 
questions  and  by  hints  excites  a  general  eagerness  to  hear  the 
new  doctrine  that  is  to  regenerate  the  world.  In  a  few  days 
thus  spent  he  unfolds  his  mission  and  departs.  It  is  a  fine 
story,  full  of  quaint  speech  and  incident,  pathetic  and 
humorous,  and  instinct  with  a  great  purpose. 

The  Pilgrimage  of  Premndth,  the  posthumous  child  of  the 
author's  brain,  which  is  now  presented  to  the  public,  is  a 
pendant  to  The  Path.  The  latter  depicts  thought  and  move- 
ment among  the  Moslems  of  India.  The  Pilgrimage  of  Prem- 
ndth is  the  record  of  a  Hindu  banker's  search  for  salvation. 
How  the  problem  arose  and  what  the  solution  was  is  told  in 
these  pages,  and  to  them  the  reader  must  be  referred.  One  or 
two  observations  may  be  made.  In  this  story  the  ten- 
dency, perceptible  in  the  earlier  books,  of  the  dialogue  to 
encroach  on  the  action  of  the  plot  and  of  the  dialogue  to  be 
resolved  into  a  monologue  is  very  marked.  The  method  has 
its  defects.  But  Hindu  philosophy  and  Hindu  mysticism  are 
not  easy  subjects  to  handle,  and  the  author  may  have  thought 
that  they  were  best  conveyed  through  this  medium.  The  sage 
counsel  and  gentle  wisdom  of  Premnath's  wife  are  depicted 
with  great  delicacy  and  charm,  but  the  portrait  provokes  the 
question  whether  the  spiritual  vision  of  Indian  wives  is 
ever  quite  of  this  high  order.  The  author  breaks  fresh  ground 
in  two  directions.  In  his  description  of  the  business  activities 
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of  a  great  banking  firm  he  touches  on  a  side  of  Indian  life 
which  has  no  counterpart  in  the  earlier  stories,  while  the  new 
morality  and  the  new  aims  of  life  of  which  the  Universities  of 
India  are  sowing  the  seed  are  pleasingly  exhibited  in  the 
portrait  of  the  youth  Balgobind,  the  banker's  grandson.  A 
key  to  the  book  may  perhaps  be  sought  in  the  quotation  from 
Wordsworth  on  the  first  page  and  in  the  dedication  to  the 
author's  wife. 

Edmund  White  had  seen  this  book  in  its  final  form 
through  the  press  before  he  was  struck  down  by  a  fatal  illness. 
Always  a  robust  and  hardy  man,  devoted  to  an  open-air  life 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year  and  in  all  weathers,  he  scorned,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  seventy-four,  to  take  the  ordinary  precautions 
to  which  weaker  mortals  have  recourse  on  the  first  symptoms 
of  cold  or  chills.  Exposure  during  the  spell  of  bitter  weather 
prevailing  in  the  early  weeks  of  this  year  [1918]  brought  on 
an  attack  of  influenza.  A  delusive  interval  of  recovery  was 
followed  by  an  acute  attack  of  pneumonia.  After  a  brief 
illness  he  passed  quietly  away  on  the  28th  of  February  in  his 
seventy-fourth  year  at  his  Sussex  home  at  Lewes. 

This  brief  notice  of  Edmund  White's  life  and  imperfect 
appreciation  of  his  Indian  novels  have  been  written  in  response 
to  a  request  to  which  as  one  of  his  oldest  friends  I  could  not 
but  respond.  I  could  wish  that  the  pious  office  had  fallen  to 
abler  hands.  I  hope,  however,  that  in  some  small  degree  I  may 
have  contributed  to  keep  his  memory  green  and  to  direct 
attention  to  the  knowledge  of  Indian  life,  the  originality  and 
the  power  which  his  writings  display. 

T.  W.  HOLDERNESS 

March,  1918 
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BOOK  THE   FIRST 
LADY   RADHIKA'S    HOME 

CHAPTER  I 
PREMNATH'S   COUNSELLOR 

IN  his  sixtieth  year  Premnath  Tiwari,  the  banker  of 
Ronahi,  began  to  meditate  seriously  on  retirement  from 
secular  affairs,  and  the  discipline  of  his  soul  for  transition 
to  a  higher  sphere  in  its  progress  towards  the  Final  Goal, 
Emancipation  from  Individual  Life.  He  had  completed  all 
the  indispensable  duties  of  his  worldly  station  ;  his  son  was 
of  age  and  capacity  to  succeed  to  the  management  of  the  bank 
and  estate  ;  thus  no  obligations  bound  him  to  worldly  things, 
and  he  was  free,  should  he  elect  to  devote  himself  henceforth 
exclusively  to  religious  meditation  and  the  salvation  of  his 
soul. 

A  certain  weariness  had  begun  to  afflict  him  :  his  interest 
in  his  business  had  become  slack  ;  he  was  more  and  more 
inclined  to  leave  matters  to  his  son,  while  he  employed  his 
leisure  in  reading  the  metaphysical  books  of  the  Vedas  and 
the  commentaries,  and  in  prolonged  discussions  with  doctors 
of  divinity.  In  this  state  of  mind  he  was  moved  at  length  to 
lay  bare  his  thoughts  to  the  partner  of  his  life,  the  mother  of 
his  children,  without  whose  counsel  he  took  no  step  affecting 
the  welfare  of  his  family. 
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It  was  the  month  of  Bhddon,  the  Season  of  the  Rains, 
when  the  soft  moist  breeze  and  shadowy  clouds  succeed  to  the 
parching  winds  and  withering  sun  of  Jeth,  and  the  sap  rises 
in  plants  and  trees,  and  they  rejoice,  expanding  leaf  and  flower 
and  fruit. 

Long  before  dawn  Premnath  arose  from  his  couch  in  the 
veranda  of  the  inner  court  and  ascended  to  the  little  open 
chamber  on  the  terraced  roof,  where  his  wife,  Radhika  Devi, 
was  wont  to  sleep  during  the  rainy  season.  The  lamp,  burning 
in  a  niche  of  the  wall,  lit  up  her  figure  seated  on  a  bed  :  she 
held  her  drawn-up  knees  clasped,  and,  facing  the  breeze, 
watched  for  the  first  gleam  of  the  dawn. 

Taking  the  name  of  the  Lord  Rama,  her  husband  blessed 
her,  and  she  answered,  "  My  dear  lord,  I  touch  your  feet.  Will 
you  not  sit  beside  me?  Already  the  birds  grow  restless  and 
chatter  over  their  plans  for  the  coming  day." 

"  Dear  wife,"  he  said,  "  how  many  years  have  gone  by 
since  first  we  watched  thus  for  the  light  from  the  east !  " 

"  How  many  years,  and  how  full  of  life  !  "  she  replied. 
"The  new  moon  of  this  month  of  Bhadon,  the  five-and-fortieth 
since  I  held  our  first  child  to  my  breast." 

"  A  mother's  calendar,  dear  wife." 

"  And  twenty  years  have  passed,"  she  continued,  sinking 
her  voice,  "  since  amid  that  storm  in  the  month  of  Jeth,  when 
clouds  of  burning  sand  darkened  the  house,  his  soul  took 
flight,  and  our  beloved  Har  Sundari,  heart-broken,  lay  sense- 
less in  my  arms." 

"  Through  the  town  the  cholera  raged  ;  from  us  but  one 
was  taken,  while " 

"  But  he  our  most  precious,"  she  interrupted. 

"  A  wide  lake  of  sunny  memories  lies  between,  our  grief  but 
a  cloud  on  the  distant  verge." 

"  But  his  widow's  life  left  desolate  !  " 

"  As  days  passed  she  too  found  rest  and  comfort  in  the  care 
of  her  son,  and  in  ceaseless  loving  work  for  all  our  house. — 
But  tell  me,  my  life,  what  has  turned  your  mind  to  brooding 
on  these  old  griefs  ?  There  was  a  shadow  on  your  face,  when 
I  came  upon  you." 
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"  Ah,  you  marked  that,  my  dear  lord !  "  she  replied,  pressing 
him  closer  to  her  side.  "  Yes,  I  had  awaked  from  a  distressful 
dream,  and  sate  looking  outwards  on  the  dark  night,  and 
before  me  the  lamp  threw  my  shadow.  Then  an  awful  lone- 
liness fell  upon  me,  and  I  knew  that  I  was  left  in  solitude, 
widowed  of  my  beloved,  and  I  cried  bitterly  in  my  heart : 
What  evil  spirit  possessed  thee,  woman  ?  What  dulness  of 
brain  ?  What  slackness  of  heart  ?  that  thou  didst  not  pass  to 
death  on  thy  husband's  pyre,  holding  his  head  on  thy  knees  ? 
No  duty  binds  thee  to  live  on  in  misery  ;  thy  daughters 
married  and  mothers  ;  thy  son  and  his  wife  here  to  rule  the 
house — wherein  will  be  no  place  for  thee  any  more.  On  the 
pyre  I  had  died  in  righteousness,  aye,  as  the  Pure  One,  in  sure 
hope  of  reunion  with  my  beloved,  and  now  I  live  on,  a  blot 
and  blight  on  the  world,  tormented  by  the  insatiable  longing 
of  my  heart. 

"  Then  I  heard  you  moving  below  ;  the  black  vision 
vanished,  and  I  cried  aloud,  taking  your  name,  Jai,  Sita  Ram, 
you  have  vouchsafed  a  vision  to  guide  when  the  dark  closes 
around  me,  that  I  may  follow  the  path  ordained  by  the  sacred 
law.  A  great  calm  came  to  my  heart,  that  we  two  who  are  one 
shall  never  be  rent  in  twain  !  " 

Radhika  Devi  ceased,  and  silence  rested  upon  them  awhile 
before  her  husband  spoke  in  reply. 

"  A  dream  and  a  vision,  my  beloved.  And  is  not  our  work 
in  the  world  complete  ?  How  happily  closed  if  we  passed 
away  even  as  we  sit  now,  neither  left  to  the  severed  life  !  Aye, 
better  I  deem  the  passing  pang  of  the  holy  Sati  than  the  long- 
drawn  misery  of  the  widowed  heart." 

She  pressed  him  to  her  side  and  kissed  his  forehead  without 
speaking. 

The  clouds  which  had  obscured  the  eastern  sky  had  now 
separated,  displaying  the  morning  star,  and  Radhika's 
depression  vanished. 

Premnath  broke  the  silence,  speaking  with  some  hesitation : 
"  I  too  was  disturbed  in  the  night,  and  have  lain  awake  long 
with  over-active  brain." 
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"  Something  has  vexed  you  ?  " 

"  My  thoughts  ran  on  spiritual  things  as  frequently  of 
late." " 

"  Have  then  your  solitary  studies  and  long  discussions 
with  our  pandit's  circle  begun  to  bear  fruit  ?  " 

"  At  least  my  meditations  have  so  far  ripened  that  with 
your  counsel  they  may  mature." 

"  Can  I  then  aid  in  matters  which  our  doctors  profess  and 
debate — to  disagree  and  part  ?  " 

"  Let  me  explain,"  continued  Premnath,  not  unaware  of  a 
tone  of  mockery  in  her  words.  "  You  have  often  heard,  that 
when  the  householder  perceives  his  skin  to  be  wrinkled  and 
his  hair  grey,  and  sees  the  son  of  his  son  growing  in  strong 
youth,  he  may  rightfully  withdraw  from  business  and  family 
ties,  and  devote  his  last  days  in  retirement  to  religious  study 
and  prayer  ?  " 

"  And  I  have  heard,"  she  replied,  "  that  in  old  times  sub- 
stantial family  men  actually  did  abandon  their  homes  and 
dwell  in  waste  places." 

"  Yes,  to  prepare  their  souls  for  reunion  with  the  self- 
existing  Essence,  whence  the  soul  proceeds  and  wherein  only 
can  it  find  rest." 

He  paused,  awaiting  for  some  word  of  encouragement  to 
proceed.  But  she  asked  only  :  "  But,  my  lord,  what  have  we 
to  do  with  these  venerable  rules  ?  How  can  it  be  right  for 
men  in  the  ripeness  of  their  experience  and  wisdom  to  with- 
draw from  affairs  they  guide  so  well,  and  abandon  their 
families  whom  their  love  wraps  about  ?  " 

He  continued,  ignoring  her  words  :  "  Dear  wife,  for  many 
days  a  desire  has  been  growing  stronger  in  my  mind,  to  devote 
my  time  solely  to  prayer  and  study  and  meditation." 

"  But,  my  dear  lord !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  You  would 
abandon  all  you  have  valued  most — your  affairs,  public  and 
private,  and  me  and  all  our  house — and  dwell  alone  in  the 
waste  or  with  anchorets  in  temples  !  " 

"  Nay,  not  that,"  he  answered.  "  I  would  live  on  here  in 
the  house  undisturbed  in  meditation  and  strict  ritual.  I  have 
spoken,  dear  wife  ;  thou  art  my  counsellor." 
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Radhika  sat  in  silence  holding  his  hand  pressed,  and  con- 
trolled her  irritation.  When  she  felt  able  to  speak  in  a  gentle 
voice,  she  said  :  "  Tell  me,  dear  husband,  have  you  grown 
weary  of  your  old  life  at  home  and  abroad  ?  Or,  are  you 
conscious  of  failing  capacity  ?  " 

"  I  am  aware  of  no  failure  in  judgment  or  action,"  he 
replied  simply.  "  I  cope  with  the  work  of  the  day  as  it  comes. 
Nay,  dear  wife,  were  I  sinking  into  senility,  my  purpose  to 
undertake  prolonged  and  strenuous  thought  in  a  new  sphere 
would  be  vain." 

"  Then  you  have  surely  grown  sick  of  your  old  life  and 
seek  a  change." 

"  Say  rather  that  I  have  heard  a  serious  call  to  a  spiritual 
life." 


Radhika  remained  silent  with  her  face  raised,  and  as  her 
husband  watched  her  awaiting  further  speech,  he  saw  the 
reflection  of  the  morning  star  sparkling  in  the  depth  of  her 
eyes. 

His  sudden  proposal  to  retire  from  active  life  into  the  dark 
corner  of  religious  seclusion  came  upon  her  as  a  painful  shock. 
He  was  the  pivot  on  which  the  orderly  family  life  revolved, 
and  if  he  withdrew  dislocation  followed.  But  to  this  he 
seemed  blind,  oblivious  of  all  but  the  one  dim  end,  the  salva- 
tion of  his  soul !  It  was  incomprehensible  that  one  in  pos- 
session of  his  faculties  should  desire  to  exchange  an  active  and 
beneficent  life  at  home  and  abroad,  for  that  of  a  religious 
recluse  ;  that  he  should  waste  his  practical  wisdom  by  turning 
aside  to  speculations  which  served  only  as  subjects  for  dis- 
sensions among  the  profound  doctors  who  from  youth  upwards 
had  studied  and  professed  them. 

Surely,  she  thought,  such  an  aberration  must  spring  from 
hidden  disorder  of  body  or  mind.  If  he  is  permitted  to  carry 
out  his  present  purpose,  he  will  sink  so  deeply  in  selfish  medi- 
tation on  his  own  salvation  that  the  warm  and  sacred  affec- 
tions which  now  attach  him  to  his  household,  will  wither  away 
in  his  heart.  And  who  can  say  ?  His  first  enthusiasm  will 
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perhaps  be  transformed  into  a  mechanical  routine  and  he  will 
become  the  victim  of  brooding  melancholy.  Then  it  will  be 
too  late  to  restore  him,  and  in  desolate  old  age  he  will  be 
removed  as  a  thing  cumbering  the  earth  ! 

Such  thoughts  flashed  through  her  mind,  most  alert  when 
her  husband's  welfare  was  concerned.  But  when  at  last  she 
spoke  she  asked  in  a  quiet  voice  :  "  Let  me  clearly  understand, 
my  beloved.  You  desire  to  follow  in  retirement  discipline 
such  as  the  ancient  sages  taught  to  be  the  way  of  salvation  ?  " 

"  That  is  so,  dear  wife." 

"  But  this  salvation,  do  you  regard  it  as  the  dissolution  of 
the  soul  absorbed  into  the  Eternal  Spirit  ?  " 

"  We  have  been  taught  that  life  is  an  evil,  even  a  disease 
of  the  spirit,  for  which  there  is  one  only  remedy,  reunion  of 
the  soul  with  the  all-pervading  Essence  whence  it  emanated." 

She  paused  some  time  before  she  continued  :  "  But,  think, 
my  beloved,  has  your  life  with  me,  with  your  family  and  amid 
your  affairs,  been  a  stage  of  such  exceeding  misery  that  you 
would  obliterate  its  memory  and  destroy  a  possible  repetition 
in  another  phase  of  existence  ?  " 

The  slow  sad  tones  of  her  voice  rung  in  his  ears  as  a  reproach, 
urging  pitifully,  Wilt  thou  abandon  the  loyal  and  beloved 
companion  of  thy  life,  here  in  her  last  years,  and  for  ever  here- 
after ?  An  obscure  feeling  of  shame  affected  him.  He  pressed 
her  grey  head  against  his  cheek,  and  answered :  "My  life, 
the  many  years  since  we  attained  a  mutual  understanding, 
and  above  all  these  latter  years,  have  been  filled  with  happi- 
ness." 

"  Aye,  surely,  surely,  my  dear  lord.  It  seemed  that  in  the 
house  you  found,  as  you  brought — love,  care,  and  comfort, 
and  even  the  company  of  your  choice.  And  abroad  in  your 
affairs,  you  have  exercised  a  sure  mastery,  guiding  all  you 
undertake  to  a  prosperous  end.  Success  abroad,  happiness  in 
your  home." 

"  It  is  so,  my  beloved,"  he  replied.  "  Though  life  be  full  of 
misery  ;  of  pestilence  and  horrible  diseases  ;  of  bitter  be- 
reavements and  calamities  worse  than  disease  ;  of  oppression 
of  the  weak,  of  buoyant  hopes  disappointed,  of  blighted  lives  ; 
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— yet  amid  this  desert  of  misery  my  life,  and  thine  with  mine, 
has  been  as  a  bright  oasis — aye,  in  itself  most  desirable." 

"  Why  then,"  she  exclaimed.  "  How  comes  it  then,  that 
you  would  annihilate  this  most  goodly  thing,  that  it  may 
vanish  even  as  though  it  had  never  been  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  do  not  understand,  my  Radhika." 

But  she  continued,  speaking  with  increasing  animation  : 
"  Surely  one  who  has  rightly  executed  the  duties  of  his  office  ; 
who  has  loved  and  cherished  his  household ;  who  has  per- 
formed the  daily  rites  of  worship  and  piety  ;  shall  when 
he  passes  through  death  to  a  new  phase,  sink  into  no  lower 
grade.  Shall  not  the  good  fruit  of  his  actions  spring  up  again 
in  a  no  less  noble  shape  ?  " 

"  It  is  our  creed,"  he  answered,  "  and  I  hold  it  true,  that 
each  man's  life  hereafter  is  shaped  by  his  own  deeds  here." 

"  Aye,"  she  replied  swiftly,  "  shaped  by  our  own  acts — by 
our  joint  life,  worthy  to  endure  hereafter." 

"  Nevertheless,"  he  continued,  resuming  the  thread  of  his 
thought,  "  at  each  stage  of  his  soul's  life,  man  shall  seek  to 
attain  a  higher  plane,  and  final  reunion  with  the  Eternal, 
even  Brahman." 

"  My  lord,"  she  answered  ;  "to  sink  into  the  Divine  Spirit 
is  to  lose  self  as  the  drop  of  water  falling  into  the  Ganges 
stream.  Listen,  I  beg,  to  my  thoughts.  I  know  that  our 
doctors  teach  that  all  forms  have  arisen  from  the  Divine 
Essence,  the  higher  and  the  lower,  even  as  out  of  the  in- 
different mass  of  clay  the  many  vessels  are  moulded  by  the 
potter.  But,  the  jar  is  a  higher  form  than  the  common  clay. 
So  the  images  of  the  divine  Krishna  and  Rama  rank  higher  in 
the  scheme  of  things  than  the  molten  metal  from  which  they 
are  cast ;  so  the  temple  erected  from  the  rough  stones  of  the 
quarry.  And  this  I  would  venture  to  assert  of  the  soul  of  man. 
If  indeed  it  sprung  from  the  universal  indifferent  spirit  it  is 
now  an  individual  conscious  soul  with  its  own  mind  and  heart, 
and  thus  a  form  higher,  not  lower,  than  the  common  spirit 
from  which  it  was  shaped. 

"Ah,  my  lord,  forgive  me  !  I  shrink  from  this  creed,  and 
from  this  purpose  of  thine  as  an  act  of  sacrilege  !  That  which 
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them  callest  emancipation,  salvation,  is  but  dissolution. 
Surely  such  a  spirit  as  thine  shall  not  perish  utterly,  lost  as  a 
drop  of  water  in  vapour,  as  a  brand  in  flame  and  smoke.  It 
shall  grow  stronger  and  more  perfect  in  new  phases  of  life, 
an  immortal  tree  ever  expanding  anew  in  leaf  and  flower  and 
fruit. 

"  Ah,  my  love,  thou  shalt  not  seek  to  dissolve  thyself  in  the 
spiritual  dust  of  things.  Thou  shalt  rather  make  thy  Self 
more  and  more  perfect,  to  attain  a  sublimity  of  individual  life 
beyond  the  range  of  our  utmost  imagination  !  And  in  that 
upward  course,  I — my  own  very  Self — yearn  to  abide  with 
thee." 

"  Ah,  my  beloved,"  he  replied,  in  a  sad  grave  voice,  "  this 
is  the  cry,  the  bitter  cry  of  the  loving  heart — misery  insepar- 
able from  individual  life " 

But  she  interrupted  quickly  :  "  Yes,  all  this  have  I  heard 
in  manifold  forms  from  our  learned  doctors  ;  sleek  and 
withered  alike  deliver  this  and  much  more  with  solemn  mien. 
Nevertheless,  my  whole  nature  revolts  against  this  self- 
dissolution  of  the  noble  spirit.  The  spirit  I  love  and  esteem 
most  holy,  cannot  perish  as  a  cracked  or  ill-shapen  jar,  which 
the  potter  casts  aside  to  dissolve  in  the  common  clay  from 
which  he  failed  to  mould  it  well.  I  love  thee,  my  lord,  and 
would  be  united  with  thee  in  endless  love  ! 

"  That  we  twain  should  be  lost  in  the  vacancy  of  the 
universal  Unconscious  Spirit — the  thought  is  hateful.  To 
seek  to  destroy  this  joint  life  of  our  love,  frenzy  from  some 
terrible  error  !  I  affirm,  the  strong  and  beautiful  spirit 
displayed  in  a  noble  life  shall  never  dissolve  in  the  ocean  of 
infinite  being  !  " 

Then  her  husband,  deeply  moved  by  her  words,  pondered 
in  his  heart :  "If  this  individual  life  be  a  degradation  of  the 
holy  spirit,  how  comes  it  that  one  so  good  and  wise,  so  full  of- 
love  and  pity,  clings  to  it  with  such  intense  desire  ?  Surely 
what  this  woman  desires  with  all  her  soul  cannot  be  an  evil 
thing !  " 

And  he  answered,  very  gently  :  "  Dear  wife,  thou  hast  ever 
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sought  the  best  for  me,  for  our  children  and  our  children's 
children.  Thy  love  has  been  guided  by  wisdom,  and  how  often 
hast  thou  grasped  the  right  with  rapid  hand,  where  I  have 
groped  fumbling  to  find  a  way.  How  then  shall  I  deny  that 
even  in  these  mysteries  thy  pure  intuition  may  pierce  to  the 
root  ? 

"  But,  dear  wife,  the  world- wisdom  which  I  have  received 
as  a  revelation  to  the  Rishis,  the  seers  of  hidden  things,  and  as 
interpreted  by  the  great  Teachers  of  the  past — this  cannot  be 
lightly  set  aside.  Prolonged  study  and  meditation  are  needed 
even  to  comprehend  the  doctrine.  And  now  that  I  am  free 
from  worldly  duties,  I  desire  to  enter  on  this  holy  task  in 
quietness  of  mind.  Thus  it  is  that  I  crave  to  resign  the 
concerns  of  the  passing  day." 


There  was  a  long  silence  between  them  before  the  lady 
Radhika  replied,  speaking  in  a  quiet  tone  :  "  If  it  indeed  be 
your  well-considered  purpose  and  mature  will  to  devote  your 
time  exclusively  to  acquiring  a  deeper  insight  into  spiritual 
things,  then  I  would  in  no  way  hinder  you,  but  rather  aid. 
But,  my  beloved,  I  would  first  be  assured  that  this  desire  is  the 
genuine  expression  of  the  permanent  needs  of  your  heart,  and 
not  merely  the  craving  of  a  mind  needing  rest  and  change 
from  the  strenuous  life  you  have  led  so  long.  I  would  there- 
fore pray  you  to  defer  for  a  while  your  final  decision  to  abandon 
entirely  your  business  public  and  private  and  your  care  for  our 
household  affairs. 

"  And  there  is  a  middle  course,  which  while  it  will  enable 
you  to  advance  some  way  towards  your  object,  will  not  involve 
complete  severance  from  your  past  duties.  I  would  counsel  a 
period  of  probation  during  which  not  only  the  permanence  of 
your  desire  for  a  life  of  holy  contemplation  may  be  tested, 
but  also  the  capacity  of  our  son  to  succeed  to  the  place  you  will 
relinquish. 

"  You  remember  how  often  we  have  spoken  of  undertaking 
the  great  pilgrimage  through  the  shrines  of  Hind.  Now  at 
length  we  are  free.  Let  us  don  the  pilgrim  garb  and  pass 
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round  the  circle  of  the  holy  places  :  to  Dwarka  on  the  Land's 
End,  sacred  to  the  Lord  Krishna  ;  to  Rameshwar  Ram, 
where  the  Lord  Rama  looked  across  the  southern  strait  to  the 
Isle  of  Lanka  ;  and  thence  to  the  seat  of  the  Lord  of  the  World 
on  the  eastern  sea ;  and  even,  winding  back,  to  our  lady 
Parvati  of  the  Snows.  Many  and  great  things  will  come  before 
us,  and  new  enlightening  thoughts  out  of  the  wide  world  of 
which  our  Ronahi  circle  is  so  small  a  part.  You  will  converse 
with  learned  doctors  of  the  South,  and  who  knows  but  you 
may  meet  a  true  master  and  teacher  who  will  reveal  more 
clearly  the  truth  of  hidden  things  ;  and  this,  clarified  in  your 
practical  mind,  you  may  perhaps  pass  on  to  my  understanding. 

"  In  the  meantime — and  this,  knowing  both,  I  regard  of  no 
little  moment — our  son  and  his  wife  will  be  put  to  a  fair  test. 
If  during  our  long  absence  they  prove  capable  of  maintaining 
unimpaired  our  estate  at  home  and  abroad,  then  should  you 
still  desire  to  withdraw  from  the  world — and  I  with  you — then 
we  can  be  satisfied  that  all  will  be  well  with  the  old  house, 
although  your  hand  no  longer  guides. 

"  Such,  my  beloved,  is  my  counsel,  and  I  beseech  you, 
ponder  over  it  in  quiet  and  then  decide  what  is  best.  But — 
let  me  not  be  severed  from  thee  !  Thou  art  the  sun  of  all  my 
life,  and  without  thy  rays  I  perish  in  darkness  and  bitter 
cold  !  " 

There  was  tender  emotion  in  the  tone  of  her  husband's 
voice  as  pressing  her  to  his  side  he  answered :  "As  thou 
sayest,  my  beloved  and  wisest  counsellor,  so  it  may  well  be 
best.  Surely  from  mouth  of  a  loving  wife,  whose  hair  is  grey 
and  brain  is  clear,  there  may  issue  forth  wisdom  no  less  than 
that  we  gather  from  the  meditations  of  doctors  of  holy  writ. 
It  shall  be  as  you  wish  :  I  will  consider  all  this  you  have  urged 
— and  none  can  have  greater  weight  with  me." 

And  now  the  pale  dawn  shone  upon  them,  and  they  looked 
on  each  other  with  eyes  of  the  holy  love  which  was  the  crown 
of  their  many  days  of  wedded  life. 

The  bell  sounded  from  Mahadeo's  temple  on  the  river-bank, 
and  from  the  mosque  there  came  the  melodious  call  to  prayer. 


CHAPTER  II 
THE   SEVERED   LIFE 

THE  Lady  Radhika  remained   awhile  seated  as  her 
husband  had  left  her,  looking  outwardly  to  the  dawn- 
ing day,  but  conscious  only  of  depression  as  from  an 
impending    calamity.      She   murmured    the    words    of   her 
prayer : — 

"  Deliver  me  from  evil, 
Thou,  from  whom  all  good  cometh, 
Rama,  whom  all  revere, — 
On  thee  I  call,  to  thee  I  send  my  prayer." 

She  had  awaked  oppressed  by  an  awful  dream  of  bereavement, 
and  yearning  for  holy  death  on  the  funeral  pyre  of  her  husband. 
Aroused  from  this  dark  vision,  she  had  learnt  his  wish  to 
relinquish  all  secular  affairs  and  retire  into  religious  seclusion  : 
death  in  life  for  him  ;  for  her,  a  barren  future  stripped  of 
things  of  most  worth.  And  now  her  quick  apprehension 
began  to  discern  fatal  disturbance  of  her  beloved  home,  in  the 
middle  course  for  which  she  had  pleaded. 

She  had  already  visited  with  her  husband  many  of  the  holy 
places  of  Northern  India  :  Hardwar  and  Ajudhia,  Frag  and 
Mathura,  Benares,  Gaya  and  Chatrkot.  But  for  her  these 
pilgrimages  had  been  the  festival  of  the  year  ;  happy  jaunts 
in  which  she  with  the  ladies  of  her  family  and  many  congenial 
neighbours,  had  enjoyed  unwonted  freedom  of  movement, 
seen  many  delightful  things,  and  then  returned  after  short 
absence,  bearing  cherished  gifts  and  memories,  to  find  her 
home  unchanged,  and  the  household  eager  to  welcome  the 
loved  mistress. 

How  different  would  be  this  great  circle  of  Pilgrimage 
through  the  Holy  Places  of  the  South  to  endure  two  long  years, 

ii 
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with  no  companionship  for  her  while  her  husband  passed  his 
time  with  learned  and  prayerful  men  !  Meantime  her  son  and 
his  wife  would  be  left  master  and  mistress  of  the  house.  When 
she  at  last  returned  to  displace  her  daughter-in-law,  the 
harmony  between  them  would  surely  come  to  an  end,  and  her 
son  be  alienated  by  the  soreness  of  his  wife  at  her  super- 
session. She  would  be  an  intruder  in  her  old  home  ;  or  more 
painful  still,  yield  her  rightful  place  to  the  younger  woman. 

The  morning  dream  again  settled  upon  her  as  a  portent  of 
the  desolation  of  her  life,  until  the  bustle  of  the  women  in  the 
courtyard  aroused  her  to  the  first  duty  of  prayer  and  ritual ; 
and  casting  off  her  melancholy  mood,  she  led  them  down  the 
hollow  way  to  the  bathing  ghat  below  the  temple. 

The  busy  morning  followed :  ordering  of  the  household, 
inspection  of  the  children ;  pleasant  chatter  with  their 
mothers,  distribution  of  food,  and  cooking  and  the  morning 
meal ;  and  not  until  noon  had  passed  was  the  mistress  of  the 
house  free.  But  in  the  stillness  of  the  afternoon  rest,  Radhika 
went  aside  to  the  little  chamber  where  her  widowed  daughter- 
in-law,  Har  Sundari,  had  retired  for  meditation  and  prayer— 
for  it  was  the  Eleventh  of  the  waxing  moon,  the  day  of  her  fast 
from  food  and  drink. 

The  widow  was  sitting  on  a  mat  with  head  bent  forward 
and  her  right  hand  in  the  bag  which  held  her  rosary,  and,  un- 
conscious of  her  mother-in-law's  approach,  she  continued 
murmuring  her  prayer.  When  she  slowly  raised  her  head, 
there  appeared,  beneath  the  hood  of  her  white  sari,  a  thin, 
wan  face,  calm  as  the  face  of  death. 

She  rose  to  her  knees  and  bowing  over  the  feet  of  her 
mother-in-law,  murmured,  "  Mother,  honoured  mother." 

"  May  I  sit  with  you,  my  daughter  ?  "  said  Radhika.  "  I 
thought  your  hour  of  prayer  had  passed." 

The  widow  pressed  the  proffered  hand  to  her  forehead  and 
answered :  "I  was  dreaming,  and  my  lips  move  uncon- 
sciously repeating  the  Holy  Name." 

"  In  this  still  house  we  muse  and  note  not  how  the  moments 
fly.  The  rustle  of  the  rain,  the  sweet  scent  of  the  wet  leaves 
and  moistened  earth,  call  up  a  dream-like  reverie  as  we  sit 
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alone.  But  when  help  is  needed,  who  so  quick  and  ready  as 
you  to  shake  off  this  mood  ?  So  I  come  assured  of  welcome." 

Then  the  thoughtful  expression  of  the  widow's  countenance 
changed  to  that  of  one  eager  to  listen. 

"  Ah,  mother  of  my  beloved,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  pray  you 
sit  here  beside  me,  and  tell  me  how  I  can  aid  you." 

Radhika  took  the  widow's  thin  hand  in  her  firm  grasp. 
The  still  courtyard  before  them  was  filled  with  the  grey  light 
of  the  sunless  day  ;  there  was  no  sound  or  motion  but  the 
dripping  of  the  rain  from  the  eaves  into  the  channels  through 
which  it  trickled  away  into  the  outer  court. 

As  they  sate  side  by  side  the  contrast  between  them  was 
striking.  The  ample  grey  hair  of  the  elder,  brushed  back  from 
the  temples  and  marked  at  the  parting  with  bright  vermilion, 
formed  a  fitting  crown  for  the  handsome  forehead,  smooth 
cheeks  and  full  lips.  Heavy  gold  pendants  hung  from  her  ears, 
and  from  her  nostril  a  large  ring  of  gold  wire  bearing  a  single 
pearl.  On  her  strong  arms  were  bracelets  of  red  gold  set  with 
gems  ;  and  her  ample  sari  of  yellow  silk  was  edged  with  a 
narrow  braid  of  gold.  It  was  a  figure  of  health  and  strength, 
and  the  rich  garments  and  jewellery  seemed  a  fit  adornment 
of  her  strong  life. 

The  widow,  twenty  years  younger,  seemed  the  elder  of  the 
two.  Her  nose  was  pinched,  her  cheeks  hollow,  her  lips  thin 
and  colourless  ;  and  a  maze  of  wrinkles  spread  from  the 
corners  of  her  eyes  and  mouth.  Enclosed  in  the  muslin  hood, 
her  face  was  like  a  fine  cameo  carved  on  a  white  ground.  Her 
hair  was  close-cut.  No  jewel  adorned  her  person,  and  no 
colour  broke  the  austerity  of  the  face  and  garments. 

"  Oh,  little  mother,"  said  the  old  dame,  tenderly  caressing 
her,  "  this  cruel  day  of  thy  fasting,  how  much  I  hate  it !  " 

"  Hush,  mataji,"  replied  the  widow  in  gentle  remonstrance  ; 
"  hush,  I  pray  you.  The  four-and-twenty  sacred  hours  fly 
swiftly  by,  each  devoted  to  the  memory  of  your  son,  my 
beloved,  and  at  times  I  seem  with  him,  and  the  aching  of  my 
heart  is  stilled." 

"  Well,  well,  my  darling,  I  will  be  silent  on  this  sore  subject. 
Thou  art  the  holy  one  ;  thou  knowest  what  is  good  for  thee 
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and  for  that  lost  one,  who  lies  closest  to  our  hearts,  to  thine 
and  mine.  But  come,  didst  thou  hear  the  voice  of  Indrain 
as  she  chanted  over  her  babe  the  new  cradle-song  sent  by  thy 
Balgobind  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed  I  heard  the  chant  and  the  crowing  of  the 
babe  in  her  lap,"  answered  the  widow,  her  face  brightening 
with  a  smile.  "  And  I  thought  what  grace  was  mine  to  rear 
so  good  a  son,  and  live  to  love  his  baby  boy." 

"  I  told  you  what  my  husband  heard  from  one  of  the 
professors  at  his  college  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  tell  me  again." 

"  That  the  lad's  industry  was  equal  to  his  ability,  and  he 
was  pre-eminent  in  both." 

"  Honoured  mother,"  replied  the  widow,  "  my  son  is  your 
veritable  grandchild — and  yet,  I  am  still  haunted  by  anxiety 
lest  this  new  learning  of  the  West  lead  even  him  astray  from 
the  ways  of  his  fathers." 

"  Did  you  mark  anything  in  his  speech  or  mood  to  trouble 
you  ?  " 

"  Nothing  definite,"  replied  the  widow.  "  But  the  boding 
heart  of  a  mother  is  aware  of  a  tendency  to  change,  even  as  in 
the  darkness  a  bird  of  the  approach  of  dawn.  Only  this  I 
know,  honoured  mother,  if  I  may  speak  it  with  due  respect : 
his  spirit  is  like  yours  as  are  his  features  :  in  judgment  he  is 
independent  and  fearless,  and  he  will  act  as  he  himself  thinks 
right,  not  otherwise.  His  piety  will  be  moved  by  that  only  to 
which  he  himself  feels  reverence  due." 

Rddhika.  For  him  the  dust  of  his  mother's  feet  is 
hallowed,  and  he  will  ever  serve  and  obey  thee.  Ah,  happy 
thou,  to  see  thy  son  grown  to  this  fair  manhood  and  to  nurse 
his  son  upon  thy  knees. 

Har  Sundari.  Rama,  the  compassionate,  hath  brought 
peace  to  my  heart  and  no  little  content. 

The  Lady  Radhika  sat  silent  awhile  looking  out  moodily  on 
the  softly  falling  rain,  and  the  gloom  of  her  morning  dream 
and  vision  gathered  once  more  as  a  cloud  about  her  heart. 

"  For  you,  dear  daughter,"  she  said,  in  a  mournful  tone, 
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"  time  held  in  reserve  this  healing  boon.  But  for  me,  bereft 
of  my  dear  lord,  no  hope  of  comfort  would  remain.  All  that 
life  can  give  has  been  mine,  and  sons  I  have  seen  even  to  the 
third  generation." 

"  O  mother,  dear  mother,"  exclaimed  Har  Sundari,  "  what 
words  of  ill  omen  are  these  ?  " 

Rddhika.  Nay,  daughter,  no  evil  omen  lies  therein.  It  is 
my  wont  to  look  forward  with  unfaltering  heart,  to  foresee, 
and  in  calmness  prepare  for  trouble  to  come,  before  the  shock 
benumbs  the  power  of  thought.  I  know  that  when  my  dear 
lord  passes  away  the  light  of  my  life  goes  out,  and  I  would  not 
live  in  the  darkness  of  bereavement. 

Har  Sundari.    Dear  mother,  I  endured  to  live. 

Rddhika.  Held  by  holy  duty  to  thy  young  son.  All  the 
duties  of  my  life  are  fulfilled.  Thou,  and  my  son's  wife,  and 
the  wife  of  thy  son,  all  are  here  to  rule  and  guard  this  house- 
hold. For  me  there  will  be  no  place  left ;  when  my  dear  lord 
passes  my  work  is  done. 

Har  Sundari.  How  dare  you  to  affirm  that  for  your  wise 
head  and  loving  heart  no  work  remains  ? 

Rddhika.  I  have  said,  and  I  know.  None  shall  suffer  in 
vain. 

Har  Sundari.    In  suffering  is  purification  of  the  spirit. 

Rddhika.  From  fear  of  death  to  cling  to  a  useless  life  of 
pain  brings  no  purification  to  the  sufferer.  And  there  is  a 
hallowed  path  of  escape.  But,  tell  me  this,  little  daughter. 
Is  not  thy  son,  our  Balgobind,  fearless  in  pursuing  what  he 
deems  right  ? 

The  widow  looked  up  in  surprise  at  the  sudden  change  of 
the  subject,  and  the  strange  question.  She  answered :  "  He 
is  indeed  young,  but  I  can  trust  to  his  steadfast  spirit." 

Rddhika.  One  who  would  do  his  mother's  bidding  to  the 
end  ? 

Har  Sundari.  I  would  enjoin  on  him  nothing  but  what  is 
righteous  ;  and  in  piety  he  would  obey. 

Rddhika.  Surely,  surely.  .  .  .  Your  Balgobind  is  a  son 
after  my  own  heart.  But  tell  me  again — of  my  own  son, 
your  brother-in-law  Dwarkanath.  How  do  you  esteem  him  ? 
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The  widow  hesitated  before  she  replied  in  deliberate  words  : 
"  I  speak,  dear  mother,  but  at  your  command.  His  heart  is 
kind,  his  ways  are  gentle  ;  his  affections  are  easily  moved, 
and  his  cheerful  presence  brings  joy  to  the  house.  I  think, 
too,  his  ability  is  notable." 

Rddhika.  True,  but  you  would  add,  he  lacks  earnestness  ; 
loves  ease  and  pleasant  ways  ;  would  gladly  shirk  a  painful 
task. 

Har  Sundari.  He  is  pious  at  heart,  and  in  his  piety  might 
find  a  source  of  courage. 

Rddhika.  Therein  lies  the  doubt,  which  only  the  test  of 
action  can  resolve.  But  if  to  your  son  a  grave  task  were 
assigned,  we  know  he  would  not  shrink.  Thus,  little  daughter, 
if  your  insight  and  mine  discern  the  same  things  behind  the 
veil  of  our  loved  ones'  faces,  there  can  be  no  error. 

Then  the  Lady  Radhika  paused,  and  caressing  the  thin  hand 
of  the  widow  felt  its  palm  hardened  by  household  work.  She 
continued  speaking  quietly : 

"  But  to  return  to  that  of  which  I  spoke.  Dear  daughter, 
know  this.  When  my  lord  departs,  I  will  not  live,  but  will 
follow  on  that  most  holy  path  held  open  for  the  widow — quick 
death  on  the  pyre  of  her  lord.  Holding  the  dear  head  on  my 
knees,  I  will  depart :  one  in  life,  joined  in  death." 

Har  Sundari.  Mother,  dear  mother,  what  words  are 
these  ? 

Rddhika.  Thou  knowest  that  the  Sati  is  esteemed  the  most 
holy  of  women. 

Har  Sundari.  We  worship  at  her  shrine,  the  shrine  of  the 
Pure  One. 

Rddhika.  Then  when  the  day  comes  thou  shalt  aid  me  in 
this  most  holy  purpose. 

Har  Sundari.    I,  so  helpless  ! 

Rddhika.  Thy  son  is  thy  agent.  He  shall  lead  me  to  the 
pyre  and  kindle  the  flame. 

Har  Sundari.    My  son  ! 

Rddhika.    None  other. 

Har  Sundari.  None  other  than  your  own  son  can  set  flame 
to  his  father's  pyre. 
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Rddhika.  Have  we  not  said  that  my  son  hath  not  the  strong 
heart  for  such  a  deed  ? 

Har  Sundari.  But,  mother,  dear  mother,  you  surely  know—- 
our Rulers  forbid  this  holy  sacrifice,  and  lay  a  terrible  penalty 
on  all  who  aid  therein. 

Rddhika.    Well,  child  ? 

Har  Sundari.  It  falls  on  the  household  from  which  the  Sati 
goes  forth  :  all  shall  suffer,  but  chiefly  he  who  leads  her  to  the 
pyre  and  starts  the  flame.  Oh,  mother,  your  son  and  mine, 
the  very  pillars  of  the  house,  and  with  their  fall,  the  whole 
shall  crumble  ! 

Rddhika.    Who  taught  thee  this  ? 

Har  Sundari.  Who  but  my  son  ?  Listen.  It  was  near 
Bilhaur,  out  in  the  waste,  and  the  widow  secretly  followed 
the  bier.  She  had  compelled  her  son,  under  threat  of  her  curse. 
She  held  the  head  in  her  lap,  and  the  flame  shot  up  above  her. 
And  then — and  then,  the  police  ran  in  from  Kakwan,  to  stifle 
the  flames  ;  but  the  son  with  his  friends  withstood  them,  and 
the  happy  widow  attained  salvation  for  herself  and  her  beloved. 
But  the  son,  and  all  who  stood  thereby — the  whole  manhood 
of  the  village — all  now  lie  in  bondage,  herded  with  the  basest 
of  men.  The  household  and  village  are  left  waste,  that  all  may 
know  the  command  of  our  Rulers  and  the  penalty  that  falls  on 
those  who  dare  to  disobey. 

Rddhika.  Horrible  !  What  impious  rule  is  this  that  closeth 
the  right  way  to  the  widow  !  Aye,  I  have  heard  of  this  ban  of 
impiety.  But  listen,  little  daughter,  if  your  son  seeks  a  way 
he  will  surely  find  it.  And  none  shall  know  of  our  purpose, 
only  you  and  I  and  your  son.  I  will  leap  on  the  pyre  as  the 
flame  leaps  up,  and  vanish  in  flame  and  smoke. 

Har  Sundari.  Alas,  dear  mother,  the  deed  could  not  be 
hidden.  Our  whole  house  will  be  destroyed,  our  children 
perish  I 

Rddhika.  Bid  thy  son  act  and  he  will  find  a  way  of  safety. 
Ah,  my  daughter,  wilt  thou  not  grant  me  this  one  request — 
me,  who  have  cherished  thee  in  love  through  all  the  days  of 
thy  sorrow  ? 
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The  widow's  head  sunk  on  her  knees  and  she  struggled  to 
control  the  sobs  which  threatened  to  deprive  her  of  the  power 
of  speech.  When  at  length  she  had  recovered  her  self-control, 
she  bowed  over  her  mother's  feet  and  spoke  : 

"  Listen  then,  dear  mother  ;  let  me  speak  freely  what  is  in 
my  heart,  and  answer  me  as  freely.  You  have  shuddered 
through  every  fibre  at  the  blank  misery  which  is  all  that  is 
left  when  the  loved  one  departs,  the  supreme  pain  of  a  woman's 
life  for  which  no  anodyne  is  granted.  Is  this  so  ?  " 

Rddhika.  I  have  shuddered  at  the  brink  of  a  dark  abyss, 
wherein  is  no  light  or  hope. 

Har  Sundari.  No  other  motive  urges  you  to  the  sacrifice, 
oh  my  mother  ? 

Rddhika.  What  other  is  needed  ?  Without  him  my  life  is 
hopeless  and  a  shame  to  endure. 

Har  Sundari.  Aye,  prolonged  and  fruitless  misery.  And 
this  alone  impels  you  to  the  deed  ? 

Rddhika.  Enough,  surely  more  than  enough,  as  thou 
knowest  best. 

Har  Sundari.  Ah,  would  that  I  could  obliterate  the  long- 
drawn  agony  of  those  days  ! 

Rddhika.  Ah,  my  beloved,  thou  seest  eye  to  eye  with  me 
now. 

Har  Sundari.  But,  mother,  you  know  that  the  Sati  gains 
for  her  husband  a  myriad  years  of  bliss. 

Rddhika.  Aye,  so  they  say ;  and  they  have  said  many 
things. 

Har  Sundari.  And  that  the  holiness  of  the  act  lies  solely 
in  the  sacrifice  of  self  for  the  beloved  ? 

Rddhika.  True,  true  ;  but  of  our  state  hereafter  the  learned 
masters  teach  many  and  various  things. 

Har  Sundari.  And  that  the  holiness  and  purity  of  the  Sati 
consists  in  this  only,  that  for  herself  she  seeks  nothing  ;  her 
deed  is  unstained  by  thought  of  self,  not  even  of  escape  from 
the  sorrow  and  pangs  of  her  loss. 

Rddhika.    What  dost  thou  mean,  Har  Sundari  ? 

Har  Sundari.  This,  most  honoured  mother.  You  seek  one 
thing  only  :  to  escape,  without  dishonour,  from  the  pangs  of 
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bereavement,  from  a  hollow  life  passed  in  the  insatiable  long- 
ings of  an  aching  heart.  But  herein  there  is  no  pure  act  of 
sacrifice  ;  only  an  end  beginning  and  ending  in  Self.  Not  for 
you  then  to  be  the  Pure  One,  the  Sati ;  not  for  you  is  the 
sacred  way  open.  Your  act  would  be  impure  in  the  source, 
and  vain.  For  this  you  would  expose  our  honoured  house  to 
ruin,  and  my  son  to  destruction  :  that  you  may  avoid  for  a 
few,  very  few  years  of  an  aged  life,  what  I  have  suffered  in 
patience  through  fifteen  years  of  my  prime. 

Oh,  forgive  my  words,  dear  and  honoured  mother  of  my 
dead  lord — but  I  must  speak  as  I  see  into  the  motives  even  of 
your  most  tender  heart ! 

Rddhika.  Oh,  Sundari,  Sundari,  thy  words  are  stern  and 
bitter  ! 

Har  Sundari.  The  way  of  the  Pure  One,  the  Sati,  is  the  way 
of  complete  self-renunciation  ;  if  not,  then  is  her  end  no  purer 
than  that  of  the  girl  who  in  a  tumult  of  passion  leaps  down 
the  nearest  well ! 

Radhika  sat  with  downcast  head  clasping  the  widow's  hand 
till  it  was  crushed  to  numbness.  But  the  widow  endured  the 
pain  without  sound  or  movement. 

"  Sundariya,"  she  cried  at  last,  "  thou  hast  woven  these 
subtleties  to  save  thy  son  from  risk — a  little  risk  !  " 

"  Mother,"  replied  the  widow  firmly.  "  As  the  truth  is 
revealed  to  me,  so  I  have  spoken — not  otherwise.  And  now 
I  dare  speak  boldly :  it  is  not  fit  that  our  house  should 
collapse  under  the  stern  hand  of  our  Rulers,  even  to  save  you 
from  this  terror  of  grief. 

"  Nevertheless,  mother,  if  you  will  show  me  clearly  here- 
after, that  you  seek  only  to  gather  this  flower  of  a  woman  s 
life,  that  with  entire  purity  of  purpose  you  desire  only  the 
salvation  of  your  lost  husband  ;  that  your  heart  is  cleansed 
of  any  selfish  end  :  then,  indeed,  I  could  aid,  and  I  think  my 
son  would  act." 

Then  Radhika  passed  her  arm  round  the  widow's  neck, 
drew  her  closer  to  her  side,  and  remained  silent.  When  at  last 
she  spoke,  her  voice  was  very  tender  : 

"  My  daughter,  wife  of  my  dear  lost  son,  thou  hast  lived 
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through  these  long  lonely  years,  solely  for  the  sake  of  thy 
beloved  son,  to  tend  and  guide  him  through  the  tangled  path 
of  life.  Thou  art  the  Pure  One,  even  the  living  Sati.  But, 
daughter,  dear  daughter,  know  this,  I  have  no  firm  faith  in 
much  which  these  dreaming  sddhus  and  jogis,  pandits  and 
gurus — all  visionaries  of  things  unseen — set  forth  as  revela- 
tions of  the  ancient  saints.  Thou,  sweet  woman,  art  a  teacher 
for  me  wiser  than  they.  May  all  good  befall  thy  son,  and 
above  all,  may  he  prove  worthy  of  the  mother  who  endured 
for  him." 

Then  she  kissed  the  widow's  forehead  and  departed,  mur- 
muring as  she  crossed  the  courtyard  :  "  Not  then  to  fly  from 
the  fated  sorrow,  but  to  live  and  subdue  :  this  then  is  the  rule 
of  purification  for  the  heart." 
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THE  Lady  Radhika  stood  leaning  her  hand  against  the 
carved  pillar  of  the  arcade.     The  gentle  rain  had 
ceased,  and  the  music  of  the  trickling  water  was  still ; 
in  the  grey  courtyard  was  no  sound  or  movement.    But  as  she 
stood  thus,  pausing  on  her  way,  the  rays  of  the  afternoon  sun 
filled  the  courtyard  with  a  transient  gleam.    The  maina  in  his 
cage  hung  from  the  arch,  fluttered  on  its  perch,  and  in  solemn 
tone  repeated  the  words  of  the  dirge  : — 

"  Rama  nama  sattna  hai  1  " 

"The  name  of  Rama  alone  is  Real." 

"  Oh,  thou  foolish  creature  !  "  exclaimed  Radhika,  looking 
up  at  the  hopping  bird.  "  Say  : — 

'  Piya  sath  sachcha  hai !  ' 

'  With  the  Beloved  is  reality  !  ' 

'  Sath  joru  khasam  ka.' 
'  Company  full  and  perfect, 
'One  only — man  with  wile.'  " 

i 

Then  the  silence  was  happily  broken  by  the  laughter  of 
women  and  children,  and  Indrain,  the  young  wife  of  the  absent 
grandson,  stepped  out  into  the  sunny  space,  bearing  her  infant 
in  her  arms.  The  hood  of  her  sari  lay  back  on  her  shoulders 
displaying  the  round  glossy  head,  delicate  features  and  slender 
neck,  and  released  from  the  bodice  the  full  bosom  of  a  nursing 
mother.  She  dandled  her  babe  in  the  sunshine,  crooning  un- 
intelligible words  over  him,  until  perceiving  her  grandmother, 
she  shyly  drew  up  her  veiling-sheet  and  advanced  respectfully 
but  with  laughing  face. 
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"  Oh,  thou  happy  little  woman,"  said  Radhika.  "  The 
babe  ripples  with  laughter  like  the  holy  river  in  the  sun- 
light !  " 

The  girl-wife  held  up  the  child  to  be  caressed,  and  replied  : 
"  I  promised  he  should  catch  the  first  gleam  of  the  sun,  and 
through  three  days  of  cloud  I  have  watched  for  its  coming, 
and  now  he  has  worshipped  the  Sun-God  !  " 

Thus  prattling  with  the  babe  in  words  of  no  meaning  except 
to  loving  women,  they  went  together  to  the  spacious  veranda 
separated  from  the  great  outer  court  by  a  pierced-stone  screen, 
where,  seated  with  her  little  daughter,  preparing  bital  leaves 
for  pdn,  was  Tara  Muni,  wife  of  Dwarkanath,  a  plump  comfort- 
able lady  of  thirty,  with  a  coarse  but  good-natured  face. 

Mother  and  daughter  arose  respectfully  before  the  old  dame, 
and  then  all  three  took  their  seats  around  the  board  spread 
with  the  linie,  catechu  and  cardamoms  for  dressing  the  bital. 
Indrain  and  the  little  girl  washed,  clipped  and  slit  the  dark 
green  leaves,  and  the  two  elder  women  filled  and  folded  them, 
both  skilled  in  mixing  the  spices  for  a  dainty  taste.  Mean- 
time the  babe,  on  a  pillow  between  the  young  mother  and  the 
grandam,  gurgled  and  fell  asleep.  Tara  Muni  and  Indrain 
chatted  with  voluble  tongues  over  the  trifles  of  the  passing  day, 
bantering  and  laughing,  and  the  elder  lady  listened  with  a 
smile  while  her  quick  fingers  rolled  and  packed  the  pdn. 

An  hour  had  flown  by  unnoticed  when  the  house-door 
opened  noisily  and  a  scuffling  of  quick  feet  sounded  in  the 
outer  court.  Tara  Muni  dropped  the  leaf  she  had  taken  and 
moved  to  rise  ;  but  Indrain  detained  her,  and,  offering  her  a 
dressed  pdn  leaf,  chanted  laughing  : — 

"  Sab  ki  padarath  pan  hai,  ek  hi  augan,  ah  ! 
Ja  ke  kar  pe  dharat  hain,  bida  karat  hain,  tah  !  " 

"Though  best  of  all  dainties  is  pan, 

Its  one  fault  sends  pain  to  the  heart. 
If  you  offer  the  leaf  to  a  friend, 
He  will  straightway  arise  and  depart !  " 

Tara  Muni  accepted  the  pdn  with  a  bow  and  a  laugh,  and 
hurried  with  her  little  daughter  to  the  entrance  of  the  outer 
court,  where  she  was  met  by  her  two  sons,  boys  of  ten  and  six, 
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on  their  return  from  school,  eager  to  embrace  their  mother 
and  relate  the  incidents  of  the  day. 


The  grandam  and  young  mother  remained  to  pack  the 
dressed  bital  leaves  in  little  baskets  and  -pan  boxes  ready  for 
the  household  and  visitors, 

"  Honoured  mother,"  began  Indrain,  after  a  short  silence. 
"  You  do  think  I  am  very  unfortunate,  parted  these  many, 
many  days  from  my  dear  husband  ?  " 

"  My  darling,"  replied  Radhika,  "  I  do  think  husband  and 
wife  should  not  be  separated." 

Indrdin.  Then  as  he  cannot  be  here,  I  should  go  to  him  at 
Benares  ? 

Radhika.    And  take  your  babe  with  you,  of  course. 

Indrdin.    How  could  I  leave  him  ? 

Radhika.  And  live  in  lodgings,  alone  all  day  and  much  of 
the  night,  with  no  friend  by  to  nurse  you  and  the  babe  if  you 
were  sick  ? 

Indrdin.  Oh,  I  am  very  strong,  and  my  babe  is  an  infant 
Lakshman.  I  would  cook  the  food,  the  dainties  my  lord  likes 
best. 

Rddhika.  But  through  the  long  hours  of  his  absence,  you 
would  sit  lonely  and  sadly  sing — you  know  the  song  ? 

"Sajan  dukhya  kar  gae,  sukh  ko  le  gae  sath, 
Janam  bichhoya  de  gae,  ghari  na  baithe  pas." 

"My  lord  departs  and  leaves  me  pain, 

All  joy  he  bears  away  ; 
For  short  the  time  he  tarries  near, — 
I  am  lonely  all  the  day." 

And  the  poor  lad,  your  husband,  would  be  harassed  thinking 
of  your  solitude,  distracted  in  his  studies  which  require  all  his 
time  and  attention.  And  we  at  home  here  should  fret,  think- 
ing of  your  lonely  days,  and  of  our  dear  Balgobind  hindered 
in  his  task.  So,  little  bride,  we  will  make  life  bright  for  you 
here,  well  assured  that  so  it  is  best  for  all — not  least  for 
Balgobind,  who  loves  you  most. 
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The  soothing  voice  and  words  checked  the  petulance  of  the 
young  wife,  and  she  exclaimed  :  "  I  will  be  patient ;  but,  you 
will  let  me  grumble  sometimes  that  my  beloved  is  away  ;  and 
when  you  talk  to  me  like  this,  I  will  be  good  again." 

Then  Tara  Muni  rejoined  them  with  her  three  children,  and 
the  chamber  resounded  again  with  their  chatter  and  laughter 
and  the  crowing  of  the  babe  on  his  mother's  lap,  music  sweet 
to  the  ears  of  Radhika  Devi. 


On  the  opposite  side  of  the  inner  court,  the  fasting  widow 
sate  alone.  She  had  woven  herself  in  phantom  bonds,  which 
she  could  not  loosen  and  live.  In  her  mind's  eye  she  beheld 
her  son's  wife  glorified  as  the  Holy  Mother  Kausalya  with  the 
divine  child  Rama  in  her  lap.  Then  she  heard  the  step  of  her 
brother-in-law,  Dwarkanath,  crossing  the  outer  court,  and  the 
cry  of  the  children,  "  Father  is  coming,"  and  their  quick  steps 
running  to  meet  him,  and  the  clamour  that  followed. 

Fifteen  years  had  passed  since  the  death  of  her  husband, 
but  her  heart  ached  again  with  the  pangs  of  bereavement. 
She  shifted  her  seat  to  see  Dwarkanath  enter,  bow  over  his 
mother's  feet  and  then  turn  to  his  wife.  Then  the  vague  feel- 
ing as  of  anger  again  entered  her  heart,  that  fate  had  snatched 
away  her  jewel,  rather  than  his  brother  Dwarkanath — taken 
the  best,  and  left  the  one  of  little  worth.  But  she  stifled  the 
sinful  thought  as  it  struggled  to  light — now  as  so  often  before. 

And  while  she  sat  motionless  as  a  bronze  figuie,  her 
daughter-in-law,  Indrain,  approached  timidly. 

"  Come,  little  daughter,"  said  the  widow.  "  Sit  by  me. 
Where  is  the  babe  ?  " 

"  Sleeping  by  the  grandmother,"  replied  the  girl  and 
touching  her  feet,  she  took  a  seat  on  the  mat. 

"  Oh,  mother,"  she  exclaimed,  "  how  should  I  live  without 
my  babe,  your  son  so  long  away  !  " 

"  I  would  he  were  always  with  us,"  replied  the  widow. 

"  Then,"  cried  Indrain  impetuously  :  "  you  and  I  and  the 
babe,  let  us  all  three  go  to  live  with  him.  How  happy  might 
we  be  !  " 
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The  widow  took  the  girl's  hand  between  her  palms  and  felt 
comfort  holding  it.  And  Indrain  encouraged,  continued : 
"  I  could  tend  you  and  him  and  the  babe,  and  do  all  the 
household  work.  What  a  happy  little  party  !  " 

The  widow  pressing  the  girl's  hand,  replied :  "  Your  busy 
little  head  has  devised  a  pretty  plan." 

"  And  the  babe  would  thrive  best  under  his  father's  eyes 
and  from  the  ease  of  my  heart !  " 

The  widow  looked  affectionately  on  the  animated  face,  and 
asked  quietly  :  "  But,  my  dear,  do  you  think  my  son  would 
be  pleased  if  we  went  to  him  ?  " 

"  How  should  he  not  be  ?  "  replied  Indrain  with  confidence. 
"  He  loves  his  mother  and  me  and  his  little  son." 

"  But  has  he  besought  us  to  go  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  he  has  not  thought  of  it,"  answered  Indrain. 

"  Oh,  but  he  is  quick  of  thought,"  replied  the  widow.  "  He 
must  have  some  good  reason  for  not  inviting  us." 

"  But,"  urged  Indrain,  "  if  we  told  him  we  wished  to  come, 
he  would  cry,  '  Come,  oh,  come  quickly  !  ' 

"  I  am  quite  sure,"  returned  the  widow,  "  that  he  would  be 
pained  to  refuse." 

"  But  why  should  he  deny  us  and  himself  this  happiness  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think,  my  dear.  Like  a  sddhu  or 
even  a  jogi,  day  and  night  he  is  absorbed  in  his  studies,  and 
into  these  the  delights  of  love  must  not  intrude  to  disturb  his 
mind.  He  has  to  shun  delights  and  live  austerely  as  a  pious 
student  bent  only  on  mastering  his  task.  So,  my  darling, 
as  we  love  him,  we  will  do  nothing  to  tempt  him  aside  from 
the  difficult  path  he  would  follow.  Nay,  we  will  cheerfully 
accept  separation  as  best  for  our  dear  one." 

The  young  wife  felt  there  was  an  invisible  but  insurmount- 
able barrier  between  her  and  her  heart's  desire,  and  that  the 
ways  of  life  were  beset  with  renunciation  and  sacrifice  of  self 
for  the  beloved. 

"  Dear  mother  of  my  lord,"  she  said  mournfully.  "  Then 
I  must  suffer  in  patience  and  rear  my  babe  strong  to  be  his 
father's  pride." 

But  the  widow's  head  had  sunk  upon  her  breast,  and  she 
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reeled  sideways  against  the  girl,  fainting,  exhausted  from  the 
strain  of  speaking  so  long  at  the  close  of  her  fast. 

Radhika  came  quickly  across  the  court,  laid  the  fainting 
woman  on  her  back  with  lowered  head,  sprinkled  water  and 
fanned  her  face.  The  sun  had  now  set  and  the  period  of  the 
fast  was  complete.  They  bore  her  to  a  couch,  gave  her  spiced 
rice-water  to  drink,  and  after  a  little  while  a  sweet  plantain. 
Then  she  sank  into  a  profound  sleep. 

But  Radhika  thought  with  vexed  mind  :  Monstrous  surely  ! 
through  slow  torture  to  destroy  the  life  of  this  good  woman 
in  order  to  save  her  most  pure  soul !  And  she  recalled  the  say- 
ing of  the  great  reformer,  often  heard  from  the  lips  of  her 
father :  "  The  body  is  the  shrine  of  the  Soul :  use  it  not 
despitefully." 


CHAPTER  IV 
MOTHER  AND   SON 

EAVING  the  widow   to  the   care  of  Tara  Muni   and 
Indrain,  the  Lady  Radhika  crossed  the  courtyard  to 
the  little  hall  on  the  west   side,   and   aided  by  her 
servant  Mohani  lit  the  lamps,  with  due  worship  to  the  kindled 
flame.    The  mirrors  on  the  walls,  the  tinselled  pictures  and 
the  flower  vases  of  polished  brass  in  the  niches  glittered 
brilliantly,  and  with  the  thick  carpet  of  interwoven  red  and 
white,  and  cushions  of  saffron  silk,  gave  the  room  an  aspect  of 
luxury  and  comfort  in  marked  contrast  to  the  bare  matted 
chamber  in  which  she  had  left  the  widow. 

Bidding  the  servant  invite  her  son  to  come  to  her,  she  took 
her  seat  at  the  back  of  the  hall,  whence,  through  the  arched 
veranda,  she  could  look  across  the  court  now  illuminated  by 
the  twelfth  day  moon. 

Dwarkanath  soon  appeared  ;  a  handsome  man  past  his 
thirtieth  year  ;  broad-shouldered,  but  still  slim  of  waist,  and 
moving  with  easy  grace.  His  complexion  was  of  the  light 
brown  known  as  wheat-colour  ;  his  eyes,  almond-shaped  and 
shaded  with  long  lashes,  cast  a  languishing  expression  over 
his  countenance  when  in  repose.  His  moustache  was  carefully 
trimmed,  and  the  rest  of  his  face  clean-shaven.  A  white  em- 
broidered cap,  a  white  waistcloth  of  the  amplest  folds,  and  a 
muslin  sheet  thrown  carelessly  over  his  shoulders,  completed 
his  easy  costume. 

He  approached  with  a  pleasant  smile,  exposing  his  small 
regular  teeth,  stained  with  the  red  pan  ;  and  his  mother  gazed 
with  pleasure  on  his  sleek  figure,  contrasting  it  involuntarily 
with  the  ascetic  aspect  of  the  saintly  woman  she  had  just 
left. 
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He  took  his  seat  in  front  of  his  mother,  and  leaned  easily 
against  a  cushion,  gently  swaying  a  palm-leaf  fan. 

"  I  was  sorry  to  call  away  Tara  Muni  before  you  had  finished 
your  meal,"  said  Radhika  apologetically. 

"  Ah,  you  know  her  fixed  idea,  mother,"  he  replied  com- 
placently ;  "  that  I  cannot  enjoy  my  dinner  unless  she  watches 
every  morsel  I  swallow.  But,  tell  me,  how  fares  our  poor 
sister-in-law  ?  " 

"  She  will  be  quite  well  when  she  takes  full  nourishment. 
She  is  very  strong.  A  delicate  woman  would  have  perished 
long  ago  under  her  fasts  and  austerities." 

"  The  path  of  sainthood  is  not  easy  to  travel,"  said  Dwarka- 
nath. "  But  the  rougher,  the  holier.  We  all  reverence  her 
lotus  feet." 

"  May  the  end  achieved  compensate  the  loss  of  golden  days," 
remarked  Radhika  drily. 

"  Assuredly  her  prayers  and  fasting  should  waft  my 
brother's  soul  to  bliss." 

"  Well,  well,"  returned  his  mother,  "  as  to  that — may  you 
long  enjoy  the  savoury  food  and  the  varied  delights  each  day 
brings.  But,  tell  me,  have  you  spoken  to  your  father  since 
your  return  ?  " 

"  He  was  engaged  with  the  Tahsildar,"  replied  Dwarkanath. 
"  I  just  greeted  him,  and  hurried  home." 

"Ah,  your  mouth  watered  to  get  back  to  Muniya's  dainty 
curries  !  But  I  want  to  know  whether  you  have  noticed  any 
change  in  your  father  ?  " 

"  In  what  way  ?  " 

"  Well — an  inclination  to  withdraw  from  business  ?  " 

"  His  public  business  has  increased,  and  he  naturally  leaves 
our  private  affairs  more  in  my  charge." 

"  And  you  can  deal  with  them  just  as  well  ?  " 

Dwarkanath  smiled  complacently :  "  My  father  is  neither 
so  enterprising  nor  so  quick  in  decision  as  formerly.  And  as 
I  said,  a  man  cannot  devote  himself  to  public  matters  properly 
without  neglecting  his  own  business." 

"  No  doubt — unless  he  redoubles  his  energy,"  said  Radhika, 
and  after  a  pause  asked  :  "  What  took  you  to  Hafizganj  ?  " 
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"  Arrangements  for  a  loan  to  the  Thakurs  at  Tikori,  which 
we  are  concerting  with  the  Khatri  bankers." 

"  Then  you  stopped  at  their  house  ?  " 

"  Of  course,"  replied  her  son.  "  And  they  gave  us  a  grand 
entertainment.  All  the  leading  people  were  present — from 
town  and  district.  They  brought  out  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished of  singers,  a  really  remarkable  personage." 

"  Where  did  she  come  from  ?  " 

"  From  Ramgarh,  a  Patar  woman  ;  our  connoisseurs  raved 
about  her." 

"  They  are  easily  inflamed  by  a  new  actress,"  remarked 
Radhika  drily. 

"  No  doubt.  But  her  grace  of  movement  and  her  singing 
certainly  were  marvellous." 

"  I  hear  that  your  friend  Fakirchand  manages  all  the 
business  there,"  said  Radhika.  "  They  tell  me,  too,  he  is  an 
extravagant  fellow  and  a  pursuer  of  strange  women." 

"  Fakirchand  is  a  smart  man  of  business,"  answered 
Dwarkanath.  "  But  he  does  play  high  in  the  Diwali — as  do 
so  many  others." 

"  You  would  mitigate  the  vices  of  your  friend.  I  suppose 
he  brought  down  this  Patar  woman  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  discovered  her,  when  he  was  at  the  Sahu's  house 
at  Almora.  I  wanted  him  to  let  her  perform  once  and  again, 
but  he  refused.  Of  course  he  had  specious  excuses,  for  he  is 
always  ready  with  his  tongue,  is  little  Fakira." 

"  I  should  advise  you  to  avoid  intimacy  with  the  man." 

"  Oh,  I  know  his  measure,  mother,"  replied  Dwarkanath 
with  his  complacent  smile.  "  He  is  useful,  and  amuses  me, 
and  there  the  matter  ends." 

"  I  recollect  your  father  was  much  annoyed  with  the 
fellow's  ribald  talk  when  he  was  last  here.  But  let  him  pass' 
for  a  gambler  and  whoremonger.  What  other  news  bring  you 
from  Hafizganj  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that  will  interest  you — one  Gadadhar,  a  Parama- 
hamsa  Sanyasi,  was  there." 

"  Paramahamsa  ?    What  grade  or  sect  is  that  ?  " 

"  Thus  I  understand  it  from  what  I  gathered,"  replied 
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Dwarkanath.  "  When  a  disciple  of  the  philosopher  Sankara 
reaches  the  highest  pinnacle  of  wisdom  and  sanctity,  all  know- 
ledge is  spread  out  to  his  view,  as  the  plains  and  hills,  the 
rivers  and  seas  to  the  soaring  swan.  He  becomes  conscious 
of  his  identity  with  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  discerns  that  all 
doctrines,  however  irreconcilable  they  seemed,  constitute  in 
reality  parts  of  one  great  harmonious  whole.  Such  is  the 
prerogative  of  the  Paramahamsa  or  Saint.  Few,  indeed,  very 
few,  are  the  disciples  capable  of  the  long  years  of  severe  dis- 
cipline, abstruse  study  and  profound  meditation  required  for 
the  ascent  to  this  sublime  altitude  !  " 

"  So  I  should  suppose,"  remarked  Radhika.  "  Well,  what 
had  he  to  teach,  this  wonderful  man  ?  " 

"  His  lecture  was  most  eloquent,"  replied  Dwarkanath. 
"  But  I  confess,  he  dealt  with  many  profound  matters  beyond 
my  comprehension." 

"  Naturally,"  said  Rddhika.  "  The  view  of  the  swan 
soaring  in  the  upper  air  could  be  appreciated  only  by  another 
swan  on  the  wing  by  the  first — and  he  would  not  need  to  be 
taught." 

"  Well,"  replied  her  son,  somewhat  nettled  by  her  tone. 
"  This  much  was  quite  clear  in  his  doctrine  :  he  maintained 
that  there  is  truth  in  all  the  conflicting  creeds  of  our  sects,  and 
that  the  great  all-inclusive  principle  of  the  universe  is  to  be 
discerned  by  combining  the  elements  of  truth  from  each,  and 
not  by  refuting  the  mingled  error.  And  he  taught  further, 
that  every  one  should  follow  the  creed  which  commends  itself 
to  his  heart ;  and  he  denounced  strongly  any  attempt  to 
impose  one's  own  creed  on  another." 

"  Well,  so  far,"  remarked  Radhika,  "  he  taught  something 
practical.  Though  perhaps  on  this  principle,  every  one  may 
set  up  to  be  his  own  spiritual  master  !  You  were  much  in- 
terested ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  was." 

"  And  what  did  your  friend  Fakirchand  think  of  the  dis- 
course ?  " 

"  Oh,  Fakira,  he  is  not  serious  in  dealing  with  these  specu- 
lations. But  he  commended  it  as  a  most  comfortable  doctrine, 
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for  whichever  sect  you  follow  you  must,  in  some  measure  at 
least,  be  right.  He  thought  he  should  join  the  Bauls." 

"  I  never  heard  of  them." 

"  They  are  extravagant  followers  of  the  philosopher 
Chaitanya,  who  teach  that  true  religious  exercise  is  found  in 
the  rites  of  Love." 

"  Well,"  replied  Radhika,  "  under  wise  and  severe  restric- 
tions against  abuse,  their  doctrine  might  be  acceptable  to 
good  people.  But  your  friend  seeks  only  licence  for  the 
devices  of  his  diseased  heart ;  a  moral  cloak  to  cover  his 
pruriency.  But  what  did  you  yourself  think  of  this  high 
doctrine  of  your  learned  lecturer  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  am  little  versed  in  world- wisdom  to  judge," 
replied  Dwarkanath.  "  Still  the  outcome  of  his  teaching 
seemed  practical,  that  a  man  who  would  lead  a  pious  life 
needs  some  definite  doctrine,  ceremonial  and  ritual,  to  guide 
him  ;  of  these  there  are  many,  and  though  they  differ,  yet 
they  are  all  holy.  Thus  the  rule  of  piety,  like  food  and  habits, 
is  not  the  same  for  every  one.  And  if  he  had  laid  down  in 
addition  to  this,  the  practical  precept,  that  if  a  man  is  born 
in  any  one  of  the  great  recognized  creeds,  he  had  best  adhere 
to  its  rules — I  should  have  been  well  disposed  to  agree  with 
him.  He  would  at  least  be  preserved  from  the  aberrations  of 
such  fanciful  sectarians  as  the  Bauls." 

"  Well  said,  my  son,"  replied  Radhika.  "  But  I  would  go 
farther  and  add,  if  a  man  is  a  good  son,  a  good  husband,  good 
father,  and  holds  sacred  all  the  bonds  of  the  family — then 
whatever  his  sect,  it  is  surely  good." 

"  But,  mother,"  urged  Dwarkanath,  "  that  is  but  a  worldly 
addition.  What  we  are  concerned  with  is  whether  the  creed 
and  ritual  lead  to  salvation.  A  man  may  be  purified  by  his 
faith  and  practice,  although  he  neglect  his  worldly  duties." 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  returned  his  mother,  with  the  decision  of 
an  old  conviction  ;  "  if  a  man  neglects  these  sacred  duties  of 
life,  abandons  the  world  and  all  its  ties,  and  sits  in  a  corner 
doing  nothing  but  breathing,  dreaming,  musing,  he  is  dead  to 
the  world  and  me  ;  and  I  am  not  the  least  concerned  what 
may  be  his  peculiar  creed.  And  as  to  his  salvation,  whether 
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he  perishes  utterly  or  attains  to  absorption  or  what  not,  that 
I  don't  believe  any  one  really  knows,  however  much  your 
holy  folk  may  affirm  and  asseverate  ;  and  I  really  don't  think 
any  of  us  need  particularly  care,  unless  we  ourselves  are  going 
to  turn  to  hermits." 

Her  son  looked  up  in  surprise  at  her  vehemence  and  sudden 
outbreak  of  heresy.  "  But,  dear  mother,"  he  said,  in  a  tone 
of  remonstrance,  "  what  has  moved  you  to  such  bitterness 
against  our  sadhus  ?  " 

"  Aye,  sadhus !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  For  these  few  holy  men, 
salvation  and  heaven  ;  for  the  millions  of  honest  folk,  misery 
and  hell.  But,  you  are  right,  my  son,  something  has  indeed 
moved  me  to  bitterness  to-day.  I  asked  you  just  now  whether 
you  had  lately  noticed  any  change  in  your  father's  way  ?  " 

"  My  father  ?    What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  is  of  him  I  would  speak  to  you,"  replied  Radhika. 
"  All  these  years — how  many  ?  I  cannot  count  them — he  has 
lived  a  noble  life,  and  I  have  never  ceased  to  revere  and  love 
and  serve  him.  He  has  guided  me  and  all  the  household  in 
righteousness  and  wisdom,  and  we  have  been  happy  in  our 
duties  at  home.  Each  day  with  all  its  little  burdens  has  been 
a  feast  and  now  lives  sweet  in  memory.  If  there  is  a  holy  life, 
then  surely  this  life  of  ours  has  been  holy — for  him,  for  me, 
for  our  children,  and  all  our  household.  And  his  days  abroad 
have  been  filled  with  duties  and  tasks  which  brought  their 
own  reward,  for  he  loved  the  active  life  ;  even  as  I  loved  mine, 
filled  with  the  ordering  of  my  house,  the  care  of  you  all,  aye, 
and  the  little  daily  ceremonies  of  our  easy  creed  which  fix  a 
holy  bond  round  the  family  hearth.  Surely,  surely,  I  say, 
if  there  be  a  holy  life — this  life  is  holy. 

"  But  now — I  think  that  perhaps  weakened  by  hidden  dis- 
order, he  has  listened  to  the  counsel  of  some  specious  teacher, 
such  as  that  man  Gadadhar  of  whom  you  spoke  ;  now  he, 
who  has  ever  been  so  wise  and  practical,  he  would  stamp  all 
this  past  life  as  profane  ;  he  would  abandon  it  and  withdraw 
into  seclusion,  to  seek  only  his  God  and  his  own  salvation  ; 
his  own  exclusive  profit  and  comfort,  apart  from  all  he  has 
loved  1  " 
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"  But,  mother,"  exclaimed  her  son,  when  she  paused : 
"  explain  to  me.  Does  he  seek  to  follow  that  old,  old  way  of 
the  ancient  rule,  and  retreat  to  a  hut  in  the  waste  ?  Surely 
not  !  " 

"  No  ;  at  present,  at  least,  I  think  he  means  no  more  than 
to  retire  from  business,  private  and  public,  to  sever  his  ties  to 
'  worldly  things  '  and  live  on  at  home  devoted  to  study, 
meditation  and  austerities.  But  when  the  bounds  of  common 
sense  are  passed,  there  remains  nothing  to  limit  the  excesses 
of  a  recluse  !  The  way  is  opened  to  any  enormity  of  self- 
torture. 

"  But  enough  :  I  find  it  difficult  to  express  my  feelings 
without  using  words  which  seem  irreverent  and  even  blas- 
phemous !  I  now  speak  of  this  strange  purpose  of  your 
father's,  because  I  need  your  help  to  save  him  taking  such  a 
fatal  step." 

"  But,  mother,"  urged  her  son,  though  timidly,  overawed 
by  her  decision  and  vehemence,  "  it  is  granted  that  the  highest 
spiritual  benefit  is  gathered  from  devotion  to  pious  exercises 
and  meditation  on  the  Divinity." 

"  My  son,"  she  answered,  "  I  have  told  you  what  I  regard 
as  the  most  holy  life  ;  yes,  notwithstanding  all  the  doctors 
and  spiritual  teachers  think  to  find  in  their  ancient  books  and 
hoary  science.  If  your  father  abandons  this  to  follow  their 
teaching,  I  will  indeed  never  cease  to  tend  him  and  love  him 
with  all  my  heart,  but  as  one  stricken  with  a  spiritual  disease. 
I  shall  live  in  sorrow,  hoping  always  he  may  awaken  to  the 
error  of  his  way.  And  I  call  upon  you,  my  son,  to  help  me  to 
preserve  your  father  for  his  house,  his  family,  and  for  me, 
even  to  the  very  end." 

"  Nay  then,  honoured  mother,"  he  replied,  bowing  over  her 
feet  submissively,  "  your  wish  is  ever  for  me  a  sacred  rule,  and 
I  cannot  but  obey.  But  how  can  I  restrain  the  pious  motions 
of  his  heart  to  the  holy  life  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you,  my  son.  You  can  aid,  and  none  other. 
Never  will  he  abandon  the  work  of  his  life  at  home  and  abroad, 
unless  he  is  convinced  that  his  guidance  is  no  longer  needed. 
It  is  for  you  to  persuade  him  that  his  constant  superintendence 
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is  indispensable.  Convince  him  that  you  feel  yourself  to  be 
really  efficient  only  in  association  with  him  ;  that  the  time 
has  not  yet  come  for  him  to  withdraw  in  full  confidence  that 
all  will  be  well  in  our  affairs  without  his  mastership.  Do  you 
understand  my  meaning  ?  " 

"  I  know  well,  mother,"  he  answered,  "  that  the  value  of 
his  wisdom  and  experience  is  incalculable." 

"  I  fear  it  is  a  hard  task  I  set  you,  my  son,"  she  continued. 
"  But  if  you  look  calmly  on  this  side,  you  will  see,  the  more 
you  dwell  upon  it — as  I  do  most  clearly — that  the  loss  of  his 
master  mind  and  hand  will  be  a  sore  calamity  ;  do  what  you 
can  to  fill  his  place.  It  is  a  hard  task,  I  fear  ;  but  regard  it  as 
an  act  of  pure  renunciation,  and  then,  it  will  become  easy, 
aye,  and  even  joyfully  performed  ;  not  less  holy  than  the 
frantic  self-tortures  of  our  anchorets  and  hermits. 

"  Nay,"  she  exclaimed,  vehemently  again,  "  those  who 
refuse  to  live  nobly  the  life  they  have,  are  fit  for  no  life  !  Let 
each  make  holy  that  which  he  has  and  holds  !  " 

"  Mother,"  said  her  son,  after  a  meditative  pause,  "  I  will 
look  into  my  heart — and  then  do  the  best  I  can." 


CHAPTER  V 
THE  TALE  OF  THE  CROW-KING 

RVDHIKA  DEVI  while  conversing  with  her  son  in  the 
little  hall  had  not  failed  to  notice  the  three  youngest 
children  moving  restlessly  about  the  court.  First  one, 
then  another,  then  two  together  peeped  round  the  corner  of 
the  arch,  but  withdrew  quietly  as  they  received  no  encourage- 
ment to  approach.  Then  they  gathered  in  a  group  under  the 
opposite  arcade  in  the  glimmer  of  the  lamplight,  prattling  and 
laughing  together  in  an  undertone,  while  they  watched  for 
their  father  to  leave  the  grandmother  free.  When  at  last  he 
stepped  into  the  court,  they  ran  to  meet  him,  and  the  youngest, 
Lakshman,  a  sturdy  boy  of  six,  clambered  on  his  father's 
shoulder  and  whispered  in  his  ear,  whether  they  might  now 
go  to  granny. 

"  Come,  children,  come/'  called  Radhika.  "  What  are  you 
all  plotting  there  ?  " 

Lakshman  and  his  eight-year-old  sister,  Siyam  Sundari, 
ran  eagerly  into  the  hall,  followed  at  a  walking  pace  by  the 
elder,  Tej  Ram,  a  boy  of  ten,  not  unconscious  of  the  dignity 
demanded  of  a  pupil  of  the  English  school. 

"  Oh,  granny  dear,"  said  the  little  girl,  drawing  close  to 
the  dame's  side,  "  you  remember  what  you  promised 
to-night." 

"  The  story  about  the  Raven  King,  Kag  Bhusand,"  added 
little  Lakshman. 

Then  the  schoolboy  :  "  And  it  is  so  late,  they  are  afraid 
you  will  cut  it  short." 

"  Well,  children,"  replied  their  grandmother,  laughing, 
"  sit  you  down  quickly.  But  I  must  break  off  when  your 
grandfather  comes  home  for  his  supper." 

35 
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"  Then  I  hope  his  business  will  keep  him  quite  late," 
exclaimed  the  girl. 

"  What,  you  would  rather  he  waited  for  his  supper  than 
you  for  the  end  of  the  story  ?  "  said  the  dame. 

"  Oh  no,  no  !  "  answered  the  girl  eagerly.  "  I  did  not  mean 
that ;  but  if  he  remains  out  late,  we  shall  not  miss  him  so 
much  while  we  listen  to  the  story." 

"  You  cunning  little  wench  with  your  pretty  pleas  !  "  ex- 
claimed her  grandmother.  Then  turning  to  the  elder  boy  : 
"  Where  is  your  big  brother,  Gangua  ?  " 

"  He  has  lessons  to  prepare  for  school,"  answered  Tej  Ram. 

"  And  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  can  do  mine  in  the  early  morning." 

"  Then  you  may  stay  here  with  the  little  ones  if  you  like, 
and  listen  to  the  wonderful  tale." 

The  two  younger  children  crouched  down  close  to  their 
grandmother,  the  schoolboy  in  front  in  the  seat  vacated  by 
his  father. 

Then  the  grandmother  began  her  story,  speaking  sometimes 
in  a  slow  deliberate  tone,  sometimes  chanting,  sometimes 
reciting  with  animation,  in  a  clear  musical  voice  pleasant  to 
the  children's  ears. 

THE  GRANDAM'S  STORY 

Listen  then,  children,  to  the  strange  story  of  the  beautiful 
queen,  Chandra  Mani  Devi,  wife  of  the  good  King  Kevala, 
and  of  their  little  daughter  Sarada  Mani.  They  lived  a  long 
time  ago  far  from  here  in  the  city  of  Kosamba  on  the  Jamna. 
If  you  went  to  the  bank  of  the  holy  river  where  the  city  once 
stood,  you  would  only  see  the  ruins,  a  great  mound  of  broken 
bricks  in  the  midst  of  which  there  stands  a  stone  pillar,  fixed 
so  deep  in  the  ground  that  a  strong  man  might  dig  down  all 
day  and  all  night  for  a  hundred  days,  and  yet  not  uncover  its 
base.  But  in  the  days  of  the  good  King  Kevala  it  was  a  great 
city  built  along  the  Jamna  cliff,  with  many  busy  markets  and 
beautiful  houses  of  the  nobles  and  bankers  and  merchants.  It 
was  surrounded  by  gardens,  where  grew  all  kinds  of  sweet 
flowers  and  delicious  fruits,  and,  most  choice  of  all,  the  amrud 
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or  guavas,  larger  and  more  juicy  and  of  more  delicate  flavour 
than  any  that  grew  then  or  have  been  grown  since  in  all  the 
land  of  Hind.  And  hence  it  was  that  Kosamba  was  known 
as  the  Delightful  City  of  the  Sweet  Guavas. 

Now  on  the  landward  side  of  the  most  beautiful  of  these 
gardens  stood  the  King's  Palace,  fronted  by  an  arcade  decor- 
ated with  paintings  showing  all  the  deeds  of  Rama  and  Sita, 
and  of  Krishna,  the  Divine  spring  of  joy,  and  the  Gopis. 
Therein,  too,  were  carved  figures  set  with  precious  stones, 
which  in  the  moonlight  shot  forth  shafts  of  light,  red  and  blue 
and  yellow  and  green  and  orange. 

From  this  royal  garden  down  to  the  river-bed  stone  steps 
were  built,  and  when  the  water  was  low,  they  led  to  a  spit  of 
white  beach  running  out  into  the  gentle  stream — a  beach  of 
myriads  of  shells,  shaped  like  the  cowry  and  conch,  but  so 
tiny  that  a  hundred  and  more  would  lie  in  the  hollow  of 
Sundaria's  little  hand  without  filling  it. 

["  But  stay,  you  know  my  necklace  of  beaded  shells  ?  Well, 
Sundaria,  do  you  run  to  the  cedar- wood  chest — it  is  unlocked — 
and  on  the  right  you  will  find  an  ebony  box  inlaid  with  brass 
wire — you  remember,  your  father  brought  it  from  Mainpuri 
as  a  present  for  me  ;  fetch  it,  and  I  will  show  you  the 
shells." 

The  girl  ran  to  the  great  chest  and  returned  proudly  bearing 
the  jewel-box,  which  her  grandmother  unlocked  to  take  out 
the  coils  of  a  necklace  of  minute  shells  threaded  on  fine  silken 
cords.  She  hung  it  round  the  girl's  neck,  and  the  shells  shone 
like  pearls  against  her  smooth  brown  neck  and  breast.] 

Well,  this  beautiful  garden  with  its  terrace  was  enclosed 
in  the  private  square  of  the  palace,  so  that  the  queen  and  her 
ladies  could  walk  there  at  will,  and  gather  flowers  and  fruit 
free  from  intruders.  Now  one  clear  still  evening  in  the  month 
of  Baisakh  the  queen  and  her  little  daughter  wandered  to- 
gether to  the  terrace  over  the  river.  The  three  days'  moon, 
shining  low  in  the  west  beyond  the  stream,  was  reflected  from 
the  ripples  in  endless  flying  flakes  of  silver  light,  and  the  shelly 
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beach  stretched  white  between,  like  the  snow  I  have  often 
told  you  about,  which  drifts  around  the  shrine  at  Badrinath, 
far  away  yonder  in  the  great  mountains. 

And  the  queen  with  her  dear  Sarada  Mani  stood  watching 
the  play  of  the  ripples  and  the  rays  of  the  moon,  while  the 
gentle  breeze  from  the  west  hardly  rustled  a  fold  of  their 
muslin  garments. 

As  they  stood  thus  in  silence  side  by  side,  they  heard  the 
flutter  and  beat  of  innumerable  wings,  and  wild  geese  flying 
low  over  the  water  passed  on  their  way  up  stream  to  the  north  ; 
myriads  they  seemed,  so  great  was  the  flock,  all  bound  for  the 
holy  Manasarowar  lake,  which,  as  our  scholar  Tijua  knows, 
lies  in  the  wide  plain  beyond  the  Abode  of  Snows. 

Then  said  little  Sarada  Mani,  hearing  the  ceaseless  cackle 
of  the  birds  on  the  wing  :  "  Mother,  shall  we  creep  down  to 
the  shell-beach  and  sit  there  quite  still,  so  the  geese  will  fly 
close  over  us,  and  you  are  so  wise  perhaps  you  will  tell  me 
what  they  chatter  one  to  another  as  they  pass." 

And  when  her  daughter  spoke,  the  queen  also  longed  to  sit 
on  the  edge  of  the  white  beach  in  the  midst  of  the  sparkling 
stream  and  listen  to  the  rustle  of  the  thousand  wings  and  the 
chatter  of  the  passing  birds. 

"  Come  then,  little  daughter,"  she  said.  "  Above  and  below 
the  watchmen  keep  guard  against  intruders  under  the  cliff." 

Noiselessly,  hand  in  hand,  they  went  down  the  steps,  over 
the  sand  to  the  shell-beach  stretching  into  the  midst  of  the 
stream.  There  wrapped  in  the  white  saris  they  crouched 
side  by  side  like  white  rocks  on  the  edge  of  the  rippling  river. 

At  first  the  flight  of  the  birds  swerved  aside  to  avoid  them, 
but  little  by  little  returned  to  mid-stream  close  over  their 
heads,  and  they  were  fanned  with  the  wings  and  heard  the 
low  whisper  of  restless  tongues.  Pressed  together  mother  and 
daughter  sat  silent  and  motionless  in  the  flood  of  moonlight 
by  the  glittering  stream  listening  and  watching  in  a  delightful 
half-dream. 

Now  when  the  flock  had  become  less  dense  with  frequent 
intervals  in  the  line,  there  came  two  birds  alone  side  by  side, 
and  as  they  approached  the  beach  they  exchanged  loud  cries, 
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shot  together  downwards  and  alighted  close  to  the  queen  and 
her  little  daughter,  who,  though  they  trembled  and  hardly 
breathed,  remained  as  still  as  rocks. 

Then  it  was  a  strange  thing  happened.  Mother  and 
daughter  both  heard  the  birds  conversing,  in  low  voices  of 
sweetest  tone — quite  unlike  the  cackle  of  the  goose,  but  like 
that  of  children  whispering  one  to  other  as  they  lie  side  by  side 
in  bed.  It  was  no  foreign  tongue  they  spoke,  nor  the  native 
speech  of  the  listeners,  and  still  the  words  seemed  familiar  to 
them  as  their  mother  tongue,  understood  at  once  without 
effort. 

And  this  is  what  they  heard  them  say  : 

"  You  are  tired,  little  sister  ;  rest  awhile." 

"  But  they  fly  onward,  all  our  brothers,  and  leave  us  here 
alone." 

"  I  will  stand  beside  you.    Sit  you  while  I  watch." 

"  The  moon  will  sink,  and  then  how  shall  we  follow  on  our 
brothers'  track  ?  " 

"  When  the  darkness  gathers  they  will  settle.  We  shall 
hear  their  flapping,  splashing  as  they  feed  along  the  bank." 

"  You  shall  guide  me,  dearest  sister,  for  you  have  travelled 
oft  this  way." 

"  Aye,  well  I  know  this  islet  and  the  castle  on  the  cliff." 

"  But  in  such  castles  lurk  the  bowmen." 

"  None  will  shoot  a  shaft  to  strike  us  in  this  abode  of  peace. 
The  King  and  Queen  are  gentle  folk  and  wardens  of  the  birds." 

"  Of  hawks  and  kites  and  crows  and  eagles  ?  " 

"  Aye,  all  can  dwell  here  unmolested,  each  to  live  as  nature 
bids." 

"  Oh,  happy  birds  !  " 

"  And  ever  watchful  giving  warning  when  evils  gather 
round  the  King." 

"  Aye,  everywhere  the  crow  can  listen." 

"  The  soaring  kite  sees  all  approaching." 

"  And  bids  the  crow  his  warning  note  to  croak." 

"  On  the  right  or  on  the  left,  before,  behind,  above,  as  good 
or  evil  omen  to  the  quick  awareness  of  the  King." 

"  Oh,  happy  Queen,  whose  lord  is  guarded  thus  !  " 
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"  They  have  spun  a  web  of  love  about  them,  surest  guard 
for  happiness. — But,  hark !  that  croaking  yonder  from  the 
cliff  !  Tis  like  a  note  of  warning  to  some  one  near  by  us." 

"  Oh,  sister,  perhaps  to  us  !  " 

"  No  friend  to  us  the  crow  is.  Hist !  he  flutters  quickly 
with  his  wings,  and  hops  and  croaks  again,  sending  here 
across  the  water  warning  of  some  evil  near  !  Let  us  fly,  my 
little  sister.  Behold,  the  moon  has  set !  " 

Then  the  two  birds  flapped  from  off  the  beach  and  flew  up 
stream  after  the  flock ; — and  the  Queen  and  her  daughter 
crouched  together  in  close  embrace. 

"  Oh,  mother,"  whispered  the  girl,  "  did  you  hear  what  they 
said  ?  " 

"  What  was  it,  little  daughter  ?  " 

"  That  the  birds  are  watchful  for  our  welfare  because  we 
have  always  dealt  kindly  with  them." 

"  Yes,  I  heard  that  too." 

"  And  they  said  the  croaking  of  that  crow  was  a  warning 
of  evil  coming  upon  some  one  near  them." 

"  Then  surely  upon  us,"  exclaimed  the  Queen.  "  None  else 
is  here.  Come  quickly  home,  little  daughter  !  " 

She  stood  up,  and  holding  the  girl  by  the  arm,  looked  round. 
But  the  last  rays  of  the  sunken  moon  reflected  from  a  little 
cloud  hanging  over  the  western  horizon,  vanished,  and  dark- 
ness fell.  A  haze  now  filled  the  river  valley,  the  cliff  was 
hidden ;  and  the  Queen  could  distinguish  nothing  but  the 
white  shell-beach  on  which  she  stood. 

She  turned  to  follow  the  white  track  to  the  steps  of  the 
terrace — but  suddenly,  in  front  of  her,  she  heard  the  shells 
crunched  under  a  heavy  tread,  and  held  back,  her  heart  throb- 
bing with  terror.  Nothing  was  visible  through  the  mist,  but 
she  heard  clearly  the  steps  of  some  heavy  beast  advancing 
along  the  narrow  beach,  barring  the  way.  The  girl  clung 
closely  to  her  in  silent  fear. 

"  Crouch  down  behind  me,  little  daughter,"  whispered  the 
Queen,  and  pushing  the  girl  behind  her  she  sat  down  on  the 
edge  of  the  stream,  facing  the  unknown  terror. 

The  heavy  steps  moved  on  stealthily  towards  them,  and  the 
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Queen  became  aware  of  a  rank  smell  as  of  fetid  breath.  Her 
limbs  were  bathed  in  sweat,  and  she  trembled  like  a  pipal  leaf, 
but  thrust  out  her  arms  in  front  to  protect  her  child. 

Then  from  the  far  side  of  the  stream  came  a  rush  and  flutter 
of  wings,  brushing  the  Queen's  head  with  the  wind  of  their 
flight,  and  close  in  front,  the  angry  croaking  of  crows,  the  flap- 
ping and  beating  of  wings ;  then  a  low  savage  growl,  hoarse 
barks,  and  the  crunching  of  the  beach  under  heavy  feet 
retreating  towards  the  cliff. 

Then  the  ears  of  the  Queen  and  her  little  daughter  were 
again  opened  to  apprehension  ;  the  croaking,  and  growls  and 
barks  became  fraught  with  meaning,  and  this  is  what  she 
heard : 

"  Get  you  back,  you  foul  intruder !  Dare  you  enter  my 
domain  ?  " 

"  Who  are  you,  you  sharp-beaked  daemon,  to  baulk  me  of 
my  prey  ?  " 

"  The  Crow  King,  I,  Kag  Bhusand  ;  and  twenty  more  my 
trusty  guards  are  with  me.  We  will  pluck  your  eyes  and  pick 
your  brain." 

"  Oh,  pardon,  great  Kag  Bhusand  !  I  but  followed  on  the 
scent  of  goose  flesh." 

"  The  geese  have  flown,  you  silly  hunter.  All  gone  upwards 
to  the  swamp  and  reedy  margins,  where  they  graze  all  through 
the  night.  Away,  away,  and  quickly  !  And  know,  that  up 
stream  lies  a  carcase  for  hyaena's  hungry  maw." 

"I  go,  I  go,  Kag  Bhusand.  So  grant  me  pardon  for  in- 
trusion on  the  royal  ground  you  guard." 

Then  all  was  silent,  and  the  Queen  once  more  heard  the 
gentle  ripple  of  the  stream. 

"  Oh,  little  daughter,"  she  whispered,  "  but  for  the  King 
of  the  Crows  we  had  perished  under  the  hyaena's  jaws  !  " 

"  Let  us  hasten  home,"  whispered  the  girl. 

"  I  dare  not  move,"  replied  her  mother.  "  I  fear  the  great 
beast  is  lurking  under  the  cliff .  One  snap  of  his  teeth  breaks 
a  woman's  leg." 

"  Then  call  for  help.  Yonder  by  the  castle  the  sentinel  will 
hear  us." 
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"  I  dare  not.  None  must  know  we  left  the  gardens  ;  your 
father  would  be  very  wroth." 

The  Queen  stood  up  and  listening  looked  around,  but  in  the 
dense  mist  nothing  was  visible,  even  the  white  beach  was  in- 
distinguishable from  the  water.  Moreover,  in  her  terror  she 
had  lost  all  sense  of  the  direction  from  which  they  came. 

"  Then,  mother,"  whispered  her  daughter,  "  shall  we  beg 
for  help  again  from  the  King  Kag  Bhusand  ?  " 

And  thereupon  the  Queen  chanted  in  a  low  voice  :  "  Oh, 
great  Kag  Bhusand,  lord  of  Crowland,  we  stand  here  lost 
and  helpless  ;  come  and  aid  us  once  again  !  " 

But  no  response  came  back,  for  Kag  Bhusand  had  flown  to 
the  great  tree  near  the  palace,  where  his  queen  waited  at  home 
impatient  for  his  return. 

And  while  Queen  Chandra  Mani  stood  clasping  her  little 
daughter  to  her  side  and  listened,  wings  brushed  her  hood 
passing  over  noiseless  as  a  shadow,  and  she  heard  the  hollow 
call  of  the  Night-jar.  It  seemed  to  settle  not  far  off,  and  re- 
peated its  melancholy  cry — tyook  !  tyook  !  tyook  !  like  the 
rattle  of  a  pebble  on  a  muffled  drum.  Then  there  followed  the 
cry  of  the  Kurail  or  Screech  Owl  hovering  above  them. 

"  Alas,  the  Screech  Owl,  the  Bad  Bird,  what  ill  does  he 
forbode  ?  "  exclaimed  the  Queen,  and  clasping  one  another 
mother  and  daughter  listened  intently.  Then  again  the  cries 
of  the  birds  reached  their  souls  filled  with  meaning  as  words 
learnt  in  childhood,  and  this  is  what  they  heard  them  say  : 

"  How  fare  you,  Master  Screech  Owl  ?  " 

"  My  heart  is  filled  with  anguish." 

"  What  has  happened  to  disturb  you  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you,  good  Sir  Night-Jar.  A  rat,  fed  fat  on 
butter,  I  brought  home  for  my  young  ones — alack  the  evil 
day  !  My  nest  was  wrecked  and  rifled,  and  all  my  young  ones 
gone  !  'Twas  the  cruel  Crow  King's  doing  !  Call  blighting 
curses  on  him,  and  on  the  heads  of  all  his  kindred,  ruthless 
ravening  ravens  ;  all  fell  Kag  Bhusand's  brood  !  " 

"  Know  you  where  he  dwells,  the  greedy  tyrant  ?  " 

"  Aye,  well  I  know  his  homestead,  on  the  tamarind  tree  out 
yonder,  near  the  palace  of  Kevala,  king  of  men.  And  count- 
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less  crows  there  do  his  bidding,  and  guard  from  all  intruders 
the  inmost  leafage  where  he  dallies  with  his  queen." 

"  By  craft  alone  can  he  be  smitten." 

"  What  way  of  vengeance  dost  thou  counsel  ?  " 

"  A  way  quite  sure  and  easy  ;  and  now  the  time  for  action. 
In  the  darkness  we  have  sight  unfailing,  and  noiseless  wings 
to  fly." 

"  True,  O  little  Night- jar,  birds  of  night  are  we  !  " 

"  On  the  castle-terrace,  ready  to  the  hands  of  skilful 
slingers,  lie  balls  of  moulded  metal." 

"  Often  have  I  hunted  round  them  for  mice  and  lizards 
lurking  in  the  hollows  of  the  heap." 

"  This  is  then  my  scheme  for  vengeance.  Bring  your  wife 
and  all  your  brethren  ;  let  each  then  seize  a  bullet  and  soar 
above  the  tree,  where  sits  the  fell  Kag  Bhusand  close  beside 
his  queen  and  nestlings.  Then  shower  the  iron  hail  upon  them, 
break  their  wings  and  kill  their  nestlings,  so  they  perish  from 
the  world  they  sully  with  their  crimes." 

"  Oh,  crafty  little  Night-jar,  whence  learnt  you  these 
devices  ?  " 

"  Watching  men  I  learnt  them." 

"I  go,  and  swiftly  will  I  gather  all  my  people.  Sweet 
vengeance  shall  be  mine." 

The  voices  ceased,  and  again  the  Queen  felt  on  her  face  the 
wind  of  the  noiseless  wings. 

"  Oh,  mother !  "  whispered  little  Sarada  Mani,  "  what  a 
wicked  plot  to  murder  the  nestlings  of  our  friend  the  Crow 
King  !  " 

"  The  good  Kag  Bhusand,"  added  the  Queen.  "  For  years 
and  years  untold  he  has  kept  guard  on  that  ancient  tamarind, 
and  none  approach  our  palace  without  a  warning  from  his 
watchers.  We  must  save  them  from  these  night-plotting 
villains." 

Her  eagerness  to  protect  her  friend  banished  her  fears,  and 
she  became  brave  of  heart  and  alert  of  brain.  Listening  in- 
tently she  heard  the  night- jar  call  again  from  the  left.  She 
thought :  "  The  owl  flew  from  right  to  left  and  returned  from 
left  to  right.  And  now  on  the  left  the  night-jar  sits,  and  where 
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he  sits  comfortably  calling  can  be  no  hyaena  lurking  near  ; 
and  surely  on  the  left,  the  bank  and  steps." 

Then  she  took  off  her  shoes  and  holding  her  little  daughter 
by  the  hand  felt  her  way  with  naked  feet  over  the  shells  to  the 
sand  under  the  cliff,  and  ascended  the  steps  to  the  terrace 
with  a  wildly  beating  heart. 

There  all  was  dark  and  still  and  silent,  wrapped  in  dense 
mist.  While  she  stood  on  the  terrace  hesitating,  she  felt  the 
wind  from  noiseless  wings  ;  large  birds  one  after  another 
seemed  flying  over  her.  She  thought,  these  are  surely  owls 
that  fly  in  darkness.  They  go  to  lift  the  bullets  in  their  talons 
and  dash  them  down  on  Kag  Bhusand's  nest ;  and  then  she 
heard  the  rattling  of  metal  moved  on  metal. 

"  Come,  little  daughter,"  she  whispered.  "  We  will  go  to 
the  pile  of  iron  bullets  and  scare  away  the  owls." 

Then,  heedless  of  the  prickly  grass-stems  beneath  her  naked 
feet,  she  found  the  little  platform  where  the  balls  were  piled, 
and  there  she  heard  distinctly  the  chatter  of  the  owls. 

"  Away,  away,  you  wicked  owls  !  "  she  cried,  but  in  a  low 
voice,  swinging  the  end  of  her  veiling-sheet.  "  We  will  pluck 
every  feather  from  your  wings  !  " 

Bullets  rattled  upon  the  pile,  and  startled  birds  fluttered 
upwards.  They  had  come  just  in  time  to  save  the  crow's  nest 
from  the  iron  hail !  The  clash  of  the  falling  bullets  aroused 
the  crows  on  the  great  tree  ;  warning  calls  sounded  from  the 
branches  and  the  flapping  of  wings. 

Then  the  Queen  whispered  to  her  daughter  :  "  The  crafty 
owls  will  watch  us  go,  and  return  to  wreak  their  vengeance  !  " 

Then  alert  of  wit,  her  little  daughter  said :  "  Throw  my 
sari  over  the  heap,  and  the  owls  will  be  scared  and  baffled." 

"  O  most  wise  little  daughter,"  replied  the  Queen,  and  tak- 
ing from  the  child  her  only  garment  she  covered  the  bullets, 
tucking  the  edges  under  the  lowest  layer. 

"  At  dawn,"  said  the  Queen,  "  our  faithful  Piari  Dasi  shall 
fetch  the  sari,  and  that  old  heap  shall  be  moved  beyond  reach 
of  those  wicked  owls.  Come,  let  us  now  steal  home." 

She  felt  her  way  with  naked  feet  to  the  paved  path  to  the 
palace,  and  at  last  they  saw  the  glimmering  lamp,  under  the 
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porch,  where  the  good  old  nurse  Piari  Dasi  sat  awaiting  their 
return,  oblivious  of  the  passing  hours,  recalling  the  days  long 
gone  by  when  she  was  young  and  loved.  No  word  or  sign  of 
surprise  escaped  the  old  nurse  when  she  beheld  the  Queen 
come  out  of  the  darkness  leading  the  naked  little  daughter  by 
her  side.  She  silently  took  the  lamp  and  went  before  them  up 
the  narrow  staircase  to  their  chambers. 

And  thus  then  it  happened,  children,  that  the  call,  to  return 
help  for  help  received,  drove  fear  from  the  heart  of  timid 
women,  and  sharpened  their  wits  to  find  the  needful  way. 
Good-will  bred  good-will ;  and  the  nestlings  of  the  Crow  King, 
Kag  Bhusand,  were  saved  from  the  attack  of  the  Screech  Owls. 


CHAPTER  VI 
FATHER   AND   SON 

WHILE  Radhika  Devi  was  telling,  the  story,  the 
master  of  the  house,  Premnath,  came  home. 
Entering  the  private  apartments  quietly,  he  saw 
the  children  gathered  round  their  grandmother,  but  unwilling 
to  interrupt,  took  a  seat  in  the  shadow  until  the  story  came 
to  an  end ;  and  he  was  borne  back  in  memory  to  the  days 
when  he  too  had  crouched  at  his  grandmother's  knees  a 
listener  to  a  tale  of  wonder  as  his  grandchildren  listened  now. 
He  was  again  the  child  of  those  days  when  the  sweetness  of  life 
is  complete. 

But  when  the  music  of  the  voice  ceased,  the  spell  was 
broken,  and  the  thought  flashed  upon  him  :  "  The  Web  of 
Illusion  is  cast  about  every  man  in  the  form  most  alluring  to 
his  heart.  He  who  would  know  the  Truth  and  live  for  it  and 
be  saved,  shall  rend  the  beautiful  Web,  and  the  greater  the 
sacrifice,  the  greater  the  requital." 

But  his  little  granddaughter,  Siyam  Sundari,  caught  sight 
of  him,  and  running  out  drew  him  into  the  hall,  where  he 
became  one  of  the  group,  encouraging  the  children  to  talk  of 
the  story,  and  repeat  in  many  tones  the  pretty  names  of  the 
queen  and  her  little  daughter — Chandra  Mani  and  Sarada 
Mani.  The  thoughts  of  Eternal  Things  upon  which  his  mind 
had  been  brooding,  were  banished,  and  he  was  once  more 
entangled  in  the  Web  of  Illusion. 

Too  soon,  it  seemed  to  him,  the  Lady  Radhika  dismissed 
the  children  and  retired  to  the  kitchen  to  prepare  his  supper. 
Meantime  Premnath  washed  and  prayed  and  sat  in  meditation 
awaiting  her  call.  He  thought :  "  These  dear  children,  their 
sweet  voices  and  merry  laughter  excite  a  desire  to  live  through 
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again  a  life  such  as  theirs  ;  cunning  spells  to  lure  .the  heart 
from  renunciation  and  the  path  of  Salvation  !  " 

Then  broke  in  the  call  to  supper,  and  his  wife  set  before  him 
the  savoury  pumpkin  curry,  the  rice  ripened  by  five  years  in 
her  storehouse,  and  the  crisp  cakes  just  touched  with  asa- 
fcetida.  Over  the  steam  of  his  favourite  dishes  his  nostrils 
expanded,  and  with  a  complacent  smile  he  took  his  seat  on 
the  clay-washed  floor  of  the  dining-hall,  his  wife  near  him 
gently  swaying  a  palm-leaf  fan.  Watching  his  appreciation 
of  the  little  feast,  she  chatted  quietly  of  the  household,  the 
children,  the  events  of  the  day,  speaking  no  word  that  might 
jar  upon  his  restful  mood.  And  when  he  had  finished  his  meal 
and  washed,  she  drew  from  him  an  account  of  the  business 
which  had  detained  him  late  on  the  bench  of  Honorary 
Magistrates. 

"  Surely,"  she  said,  "  our  Rulers  should  be  grateful  to  you 
for  the  time  and  trouble  you  expend  in  vindicating  justice 
and  defeating  knavery.  No  pang  is  so  sharp  as  that  suffered 
by  the  victim  of  a  false  charge.  Surely  your  persistence  in 
checking  this  abomination  is  more  worthy  and  holy  than  the 
most  lavish  scattering  of  alms." 

Premnath  was  well  pleased  with  the  words.  He  appreciated 
highly  his  dignity  as  a  local  justice,  and  the  power  of  frustrat- 
ing many  a  cunning  plot.  At  the  back  of  his  mind  there 
arose  vaguely  the  thought :  "  This,  too,  I  shall  abandon  with 
regret." 

But  he  said  only  :  "I  think  our  Rulers  set  some  value  on 
my  services.  But,  now  I  keep  you  from  your  supper.  Do 
you  take  it  now  while  I  go  to  talk  with  Dwarkanath." 

Then  having  put  a  white  skull-cap  on  his  head,  he  went  into 
the  outer  courtyard,  where  he  found  his  son  seated  alone 
smoking  a  hukka. 


The  moon  shone  brightly,  filling  the  spacious  quadrangle 
with  light ;  the  air  was  so  still  that  no  leaf  of  the  holy 
fig-tree  was  moved.  From  an  adjoining  house  there  came 
the  music  of  a  vina  played  with  skill  and  the  sound  of  a 
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man's  voice  singing  softly  but  with  distinct  articulation  of 
the  words. 

Dwarkanath  at  once  put  aside  the  tobacco-pipe,  for  his 
father  was  no  smoker  and  objected  to  the  habit. 

"  That  must  be  our  new  Bengali  postmaster  playing  and 
singing,"  remarked  Premnath. 

"  Yes,  Babu  Ram  Kishan  Das,"  replied  his  son.  "  The 
soft  Bengali  words  are  well  suited  for  music  and  song." 

They  listened  in  silence  until  the  song  and  music  ceased. 

"  You  know  something  of  Bengali,"  said  Premnath.  "  Can 
you  catch  the  meaning  ?  " 

"  Somewhat ;  I  gathered  fragments,"  replied  his  son.  "  He 
sang  of  children  on  the  shore  of  the  ocean  playing  with  shells 
and  sand  ;  for  them  the  waves  ripple  only  in  laughter  ;  those 
false  waves  which  wreck  the  great  ships  sailing  the  fair 
surface." 

"  The  music  is  sweet  and  plaintive,  and  close  wedded  to  the 
words,"  said  Premnath.  "  Perhaps  you  could  invite  him  here 
some  evening.  I  know  your  mother  would  delight  to  hear  him 
sing  to  his  vina." 

"  I  will  cultivate  his  acquaintance,"  replied  his  son. 

"  It  is  a  pretty  subject  for  a  lyric,"  said  Premnath  thought- 
fully ;  "  happy  children  charmed  by  the  rippling  laughter 
which  masks  the  ruthless  sea  of  life.  And  it  is  well.  But 
when  experience  strips  the  veil  of  illusion,  then  is  revealed  the 
way  to  reality,  and  if  piety  move  the  heart  to  follow  that  way, 
it  is  well." 

Then  the  son,  mindful  of  his  promise  to  his  mother,  took  up 
the  cue  : 

"  Yes,  it  is  well,  if  indeed  pure  piety  be  the  motive  to  re- 
nunciation. But  it  is  not  so,  if  the  spirit  wearied  and  weak 
mistake  for  piety  a  craving  for  rest,  hiding  a  sick  heart  under 
a  pious  cloak." 

"  That  is  true,"  replied  his  father.  "  It  is  written  :  he  who 
withdraws  from  an  active  life,  because  it  is  irksome,  shall  not 
gather  the  fruit  of  renunciation."  He  paused,  and  then 
resumed  in  a  graver  tone  :  "  But,  if  a  New  Light  shine  within 
the  mind,  and  show  that  the  dearest  family  ties  are  illusory, 
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and  the  occupations  fondly  pursued  are  vain — mere  allure- 
ments from  the  path  leading  to  Blessedness — and,  moreover, 
reveal  clearly  the  true  way,  that  of  Renunciation  ; — then  if  a 
man,  accepting  this  inner  revelation,  abandon  all  worldly 
things,  he  acts  in  a  spirit  of  pure  piety.  And  further,  the 
perfection  of  his  piety  and  his  spiritual  merit  will  be 
measured  by  the  intensity  of  his  love  for  the  world  of  action 
which  he  abandons,  and  the  agony  he  endures  in  renouncing 
it." 

The  weighty  words  and  earnest  tone  left  no  doubt  in  the 
young  man's  mind  that  his  father  was  expressing  an  opinion 
long  deliberated.  He  replied  :  "I  think,  father,  that  you 
have  lately  meditated  much  on  these  questions  ?  " 

After  some  hesitation,  his  father  answered  :  "  Why  should 
I  not  speak  now — although  my  decision  is  not  yet  ripe — for  if 
taken  it  must  affect  your  future  very  seriously  ?  Yes,  I  have 
thought  much  on  this  doctrine  lately. 

"  It  is  true,  as  you  know  well,  I  have  been  happy  in  my 
daily  task  :  it  has  always  been,  and  is  even  now,  the  natural 
channel  of  my  life.  Difficulties  I  have  encountered  cheerfully 
as  they  arose,  confident  in  my  abilities,  even  enjoying  the 
contest.  And  as  I  look  back  on  the  past,  I  acknowledge  that 
my  days  have  been  blessed  here  in  our  home,  with  your 
mother,  with  my  children,  and  now  with  the  third  generation 
arising." 

He  paused,  and  his  son  added  meditatively,  rather  following 
the  train  of  his  own  thoughts  :  "  Truly,  if  a  man  love  his 
life  and,  nevertheless,  abandon  it,  he  performs  a  great 
sacrifice." 

His  father  assented,  nodding  his  head,  and  continued  : 
"  But  for  some  months  my  desire  has  been  growing  more 
urgent,  to  devote  my  remaining  years  to  religious  medi- 
tation. 

"  Yes,  I  have  thought  much  of  that  great  doctrine,  that 
material  things,  and  not  least  our  seemingly  most  holy  attach- 
ments, are  but  illusions,  which  corrupt-  the  pure  spirit  and 
hold  it  bound  in  the  circle  of  life  and  death,  until  they  are  dis- 
solved as  mists  veiling  the  truth,  through  the  Light  of  the 
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Knowledge  of  Reality.  And  the  Sages  teach  that  the  way  to 
Enlightenment  is  through  extinction  of  all  desire,  the  renunci- 
ation of  our  earthly  loves,  and  complete  self-abnegation  ;  and 
that  the  final  end  is  eternal  bliss  in  union  with  the  eternal  self- 
existing  Being,  which  is  Brahman.  Myriad  ages  may  we  live 
before  this  Insight  is  vouchsafed  to  us,  but  whenever  the  desire 
to  attain  it  springs  in  the  heart,  it  must  be  obeyed. 

"  Thus  then  it  is,  my  son.  Such  doctrines,  and  others 
kindred  to  these,  have  occupied  my  mind  of  late,  and 
now  I  am  moved  to  pursue  my  studies  and  meditations 
in  complete  freedom  from  worldly  affairs  in  a  life  of  pious 
seclusion." 

Dwarkanath  perceived  that  even  had  he  been  disposed  to 
dispute  the  worth  of  the  doctrines  which  influenced  his  father, 
it  would  be  vain  to  do  so,  and  would  perhaps  even  strengthen 
his  purpose  to  retire  to  meditate  on  their  import.  But  ever 
mindful  of  his  mother's  admonition  and  wish,  he  shifted  the 
discussion  to  the  practical  results  likely  to  follow  his  father's 
resolution  to  abandon  all  participation  in  the  business  of  the 
firm. 

"  Then,  father,  as  I  understand,"  he  said,  after  a  long 
pause,  "  if  your  action  is  to  be  determined  by  these  principles, 
you  will  relinquish  your  duties,  both  public  and  private,  and 
the  care  of  all  of  us  who  have  looked  to  you  for  guidance  and 
help." 

Premnath  acquiesced  silently,  and  his  son  continued : 
"  But  before  taking  this  serious  step,  I  would  urge,  with  all 
due  deference,  you  must  consider  whether  there  are  not  in 
your  family,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  living  souls  for  whose 
welfare  your  care  and  guidance  is  still  imperatively  needed. 
And  I  dare  affirm,  that  you  have  deliberately  incurred  obliga- 
tions, which  you  are  bound  to  fulfil  before  you  can  righteously 
take  the  course  which  you  are  contemplating." 

"  You  mean  obligations  so  sacred  that  they  may  not  be 
cast  off  even  for  the  salvation  of  the  soul  ?  " 

"  I  know  not,"  replied  his  son.  "  And  yet,  if  these  obliga- 
tions are  sacred,  then  to  neglect  them  cannot  be  righteous. 
But  let  me  quote  the  words  of  The  Song  of  the  Blessed  One — 
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words  you  know  well.  It  is  written,  He  who  does  his  Duty 
in  his  allotted  sphere  commits  thereby  no  sin.  Even  though 
this  Duty  of  Nature  be  tainted  with  Evil,  he  shall  not  abandon 
it.  In  doing  this  Duty  he  worships  in  Act  Him  from  whom 
all  things  proceed." 

"  I  know  the  words,  my  son,  and  respect  them,"  replied 
Premnath.  "  But  now  I  deem  my  duty  is  complete,  and  I 
pass  onward  to  a  higher  stage." 

"  Not  so,  father,"  replied  Dwarkanath.  "  So  long  as  your 
active  guidance  and  control  is  needed  for  our  welfare,  the  duty 
is  not  complete." 

"  It  is  complete,"  returned  his  father,  "  because  I  leave  you 
here  fully  competent  to  act  in  my  place  ;  you,  and  your  son 
hereafter,  and  the  youth  Balgobind,  your  nephew.  I  have 
reared  you  to  succeed  to  my  place  in  the  firm  and  in  the 
family  ;  and  now,  at  length,  I  may  pass  on  to  you  the  obliga- 
tions which  have  lain  upon  me  ;  I  would  claim  release,  that  I 
may  enter  upon  the  last  austere  way  which  leads  to  eternal 
bliss  in  the  bosom  of  the  Godhead." 

"  Father,"  replied  Dwarkanath,  "  I  beg  you  to  hear  me  ; 
hear  what,  alas  !  I  must  confess.  Believe  me,  if  your  guiding 
hand  is  withdrawn  now,  this  fair  edifice  of  credit  and  wealth 
and  rich  family  life  which  your  wisdom  has  erected,  will 
crumble — perhaps  even  to  utter  ruin.  You  would  leave  me 
as  the  one  support  of  the  House,  but — I  feel  I  am  not  fitted  to 
bear  the  burden  !  " 

"  You,  you,  with  your  mature  years  and  experience — not 
fitted  to  succeed  to  my  place  !  " 

"  I  am  not,"  answered  the  son,  resolutely.  "  Listen  to  my 
confession.  All  my  thoughts  and  desires,  all  my  real  interests 
are  elsewhere.  The  tasks  of  the  counting-house,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  estate,  the  public  duties  demanded  from 
the  head  of  our  house  ;  all  these  are  irksome  to  me,  alien 
my  real  inclinations — aye,  even  hateful." 

"  Surely,  surely,  my  son,"  said  Premnath  gently,  as  his  son 
paused,  "  surely  this  aversion  must  be  a  transitory  phase — due 
to  some  indisposition  or  recent  vexation." 

"  I   think   not,   father,"   replied   Dwarkanath   earnestly. 
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"  Had  I  suspected  that,  I  would  not  have  pained  you  by  this 
confession.  No,  it  is  a  frank  recognition  of  imperious  inclina- 
tions, which  have  become  clear  and  definite  during  my  recent 
absence  from  Tiome.  It  is  a  sincere  admission  to  myself  of 
my  own  nature,  that  thus  I  am  constituted  and  not  other- 
wise. 

"  But  let  me  explain.  I  want  you  to  understand  not  only 
to  what  I  am  strongly  averse,  but  whither  my  predilections, 
my  passionate  predilections,  tend.  For  not  to  the  concerns 
of  my  home  are  my  thoughts  directed,  nor  my  desires  to  my 
good  wife  and  children.  But  the  song  and  music  of  yon 
singer  are  more  precious  to  me  than  gold ;  the  voice  of  that 
Patar  woman,  her  languishing  dance — I  saw  her  but  once — 
haunt  me  constantly,  and  my  heart  aches  to  be  with  her.  I 
long  for  the  Diwali  feast  and  those  days  of  unhindered  gam- 
bling. The  free  talk  and  debate  unrestrained,  and  the  laughter 
amid  the  choice  company  I  frequented  in  Calcutta,  Patna, 
and  Delhi — those  social  nights  in  the  great  cities — aye,  and 
the  ever-changing  scenes  of  the  great  fairs,  where  the  beauty 
of  the  women  shines  opened  like  the  stars  and  moon  at  night ; 
even  those  strange  orgies  I  joined  with  my  friends  in  Bengal, 
the  wild  worshippers  of  Kali ;  all  these  things  entice  me  away, 
filling  my  heart  with  desires  I  can  even  now  hardly  control ; 
the  yearning  to  escape  from  the  dull  life  at  home  and  the 
dreary  round  of  my  daily  task,  becomes  at  times  so  strong 
that  I  feel  I  must  burst  the  bonds  at  whatever  cost.  And  if  I 
were  left  uncontrolled,  I  should  inevitably  yield  to  the 
vehement  impulse." 

"  My  son,  my  son,  what  strange  infatuation  is  this  ?  "  ex- 
claimed his  father. 

"  No  infatuation,"  replied  Dwarkanath  ;  "  it  is  the  nature 
of  my  soul  expanded  now  to  maturity  and  knowing  itself. 

"  Thus  I  have  spoken,  father,  without  reserve,  laying  my 
very  soul  naked  before  you.  And  now,  my  father,  this  is 
my  prayer :  defer  the  execution  of  your  purpose ;  your 
control  is  needed  to  guard  your  house.  The  time  may  come 
when  this  infatuation  will  pass  away,  and  then  you  will  be 
free." 
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Premnath  sat  long  in  silent  meditation  before  he  asked : 
"  Have  you  confessed  these  things  to  your  mother  ?  " 

"  Never,"  he  answered.  "  I  speak  only  now  under  sudden 
compulsion,  wishing  to  avert  a  calamity  which  I  fear  may 
befall  this  house  if  you  abandon  your  control." 

Then  they  sat  over  against  one  another  in  silence  ;  and  the 
music  and  song  of  the  minstrel  in  the  neighbouring  house 
again  sounded  clear  in  the  still  night,  and  listening  Dwar- 
kanath gathered  the  meaning  of  the  refrain  : — 

"  Strong,  too  strong,  are  the  bonds. 

Which  my  heart  strains  to  breaking  to  burst  I 
For  freedom  only  I  crave, 
But  dare  not  hope  to  be  free." 

"  Ahi,  ahi !  "  he  murmured  inaudibly.  "  What  a  spell  in 
this  music  to  draw  me  away  !  " 

When  the  music  ceased  his  father  spoke  :  "  Enough,  my  son. 
Ifwill  ponder  well  on  all  you  have  said,  and  then  do  what 
seems  best  for  thee,  and  for  me,  and  above  all  for  all  our  dear 
ones." 


Dwarkanath  left  the  conference  with  his  father  heated  and 
disturbed  ;  the  house  oppressed  him  ;  the  trivial  chatter  of 
his  wife  would  be  intolerable.  A  recitation  of  the  Scriptures 
to  be  given  that  night  at  Pandit  Ram  Prasad's  offered  a 
ready  excuse  for  escape.  Carrying  a  lantern  he  hurried  away, 
met  by  the  breeze  blown  free  up  the  lane  from  the  flooded 
river.  He  found  the  lights  burning  brilliantly  in  the  Pandit's 
house,  and  a  grave  audience,  including  many  women,  as- 
sembled listening  to  a  young  doctor  reading  the  Mahabharata. 
So  clear  was  his  enunciation  of  the  sonorous  verses  that,  though 
his  voice  was  not  raised  above  the  pitch  of  ordinary  converse, 
every  syllable  was  heard  by  the  furthest  listener.  From  time 
to  time  he  broke  off  to  expound  the  text  in  lucid  words,  as  a 
master  of  his  tongue,  of  phrase  and  subject. 

Dwarkanath  sat  through  the  night  listening  intently  and 
was  uplifted  into  a  sphere  of  poetry  and  mystic  wisdom.  The 
gods,  the  sages,  the  heroes  of  the  sublime  poem,  assumed  in 
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his  imagination  visible,  almost  tangible  forms  ;  he  was  in  the 
presence  of  things  eternal  and  divine,  and  all  the  creatures  of 
daily  life,  and  his  household  cares  vanished  as  perishable 
things  of  trivial  import.  He  returned  home  at  dawn  dazed 
by  the  spell  of  the  poems  recited,  as  a  sddhu  by  the  smoke  of 
his  hemp  juice. 


CHAPTER  VII 
THE  WIDOW 

IT  was  the  afternoon  hour,  when  the  women  rest  from  the 
long  tasks  of  the  morning.  The  widow  Har  Sundari  had 
retired  to  the  terraced  roof,  her  favourite  resort  in  this 
quiet  interval.  The  clouds  had  passed  away  and  from  the 
blue  vault  of  the  July  sky,  the  sun  shone  through  the  clear  air 
in  full  intensity  of  light  and  heat,  and  shadows  lay  black  with 
sharp  edges  amidst  the  glare.  But  the  roof  was  sheltered  by 
the  thick  foliage  of  the  great  trees  in  the  west,  and  a  breeze 
came  fresh  with  scent  of  flowers  and  ripening  fruit.  On  the 
upper  branches  doves  perched  gently  cooing,  undisturbed  by 
the  restless  flock  of  mainas  fluttering  to  and  fro  with  ceaseless 
chatter. 

The  widow  sate  on  a  low  cane  stool  in  the  angle  of  the 
parapet  watching  the  movements  of  the  birds,  of  the  leaves 
in  the  breeze,  and  the  play  of  sunshine  and  shadow.  Her 
hands  lay  lightly  interlaced  in  her  lap  ;  the  hood  of  her 
veiling-sheet  thrown  back  exposed  her  oval  head  with  clipped 
hair,  the  sharp  lines  of  her  brows  and  nose  and  chin,  the 
hollow  cheeks,  and  the  large  lustrous  eyes  fringed  with  curved 
lashes. 

A  complete  calm  lay  upon  her  soul ;  and  like  the  surface 
of  a  placid  lake,  it  reflected  the  scene  before  her.  For  a  brief 
interval  she  experienced  that  rare  contentment,  when  the 
soul  reposes  in  the  present,  oblivious  of  the  past,  anticipating 
nothing  of  the  future. 

Now  while  she  sate  thus,  hardly  conscious  of  self,  she  was 
aroused  by  a  gentle  hand  laid  on  her  shoulder,  and  beheld  her 
daughter-in-law  Indrain,  whose  bright  face  blended  almost 
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without  disturbance  in  the  scene  she  had  been  placidly  con- 
templating. With  a  smile  of  welcome  she  pressed  the  hand 
against  her  cheek,  fondling  it  as  she  had  used  to  fondle  the 
hand  of  her  babe. 

"  Oh,  mother,"  said  Indrain  gently,  "  I  would  not  disturb 
your  quiet " 

"  Nay,  little  daughter,  your  presence  is  no  disturbance," 
replied  the  widow,  interrupting.  She  passed  her  arm  around 
the  slim  neck  and  drew  her  to  her  side. 

"  If  you  were  sleeping  or  meditating,"  continued  Indrain, 
"  I  was  bid  not  to  disturb  you.  But  you  seemed  watching  the 
birds,  listening  to  their  chirp  and  chatter.  See,  the  baya  birds 
are  weaving  their  nest  I  " 

"  How  they  dance  around  their  nest !  " 

"  I  don't  wonder,"  replied  Indrain,  laughing.  "  If  you  had 
seen  how  my  babe  laughed  and  crowed  and  flung  out  his  little 
limbs,  when  I  danced  around  him,  and  heard  how  his  voice 
made  sweet  music  with  the  jingling  anklets." 

"  Well,  if  as  they  say,  Shiva  Mahadeo  danced  with  joy 
when  he  saw  the  world  he  created,  why  not  a  little  mother 
about  her  child  ? — But  you  come  with  some  message  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  was  forgetting  it,"  exclaimed  Indrain. 

"  Yes,  from  grandfather.  He  would  come  to  talk  with  you, 
if  the  time  be  convenient." 

"  I  will  come  to  him." 

"  If  you  permit,  he  will  come  to  you  here." 

"Then  beg  him  to  come.  See,  the  shadow  of  the  tree 
covers  the  roof,  and  the  air  is  fresh  and  sweet.  And  bring 
yonder  stool  for  him  to  sit  here  in  the  thickest  shade." 

Indrain  spread  a  strip  of  carpet  near  the  parapet,  arranged 
the  stool,  and  having  bowed  over  her  mother-in-law's  feet, 
ran  down  the  steep  stairs  to  the  courtyard.  Then  the  widow 
drew  her  sari  close  to  cover  her  head,  and  stood  facing  the 
little  doorway,  while  the  dappled  shadows  of  the  rustling 
leafage  fell  upon  her,  and  her  light  garment  fluttered  grace- 
fully around  the  slim  form.  On  an  adjacent  bough  a  koel, 
undisturbed  by  her  presence,  sung  in  its  flute-like  whistle  a 
song  of  triumphant  life. 
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When  the  father  of  her  lost  husband  drew  near,  she  bowed 
low,  murmuring  her  greeting  in  a  voice  and  attitude  of  pro- 
found respect.  He  laid  his  hands  upon  her  head,  repeating  in 
a  low  voice,  "  The  mercy  of  our  Lord  Rama  alight  upon  thee," 
and  took  his  seat,  beckoning  her  to  be  seated. 

"  Little  daughter/'  he  said,  "  I  hope  I  do  not  interrupt 
your  hour  of  rest." 

"  Nay,  I  was  idly  watching  the  birds  among  the  leaves." 

"  Ah,  I  see  those  weaver  birds  have  completed  their  nest 
since  I  was  last  here." 

"  And  on  the  bough  above,  see  the  doves  are  brooding.  The 
old  tree  is  full  of  happy  creatures." 

"  They  are  companions  of  your  solitary  hours  ?  " 

"  When  I  first  sate  here  alone,  I  thought  in  anger  :  Pitiless 
creatures,  revelling  amid  the  misery  of  this  house  which 
protects  them  !  But  now,  I  think  :  Happy  creatures  that 
can  spread  rays  of  their  own  joyful  hearts  !  Shall  we  not 
rather  share  in  their  happiness  than  infect  them  with  our  own 
sorrow  ?  " 

He  smiled  gently,  pointing  to  the  niche  in  the  wall  where 
stood  the  brass  figure  of  the  Infant  Krishna  decked  with  fresh 
flowers. 

"  You  worship  with  love  that  Holy  Child — sporting,  laugh- 
ing, playing,  dancing  ever." 

"  But  at  other  times,  in  other  moods,  the  dread  Mother  Kali, 
with  surpassing  power  to  help — or  will  to  destroy." 

"So  it  befalls,  little  daughter :  each  of  the  varied  mani- 
festations of  the  Divinity,  adored  by  a  different  phase  in  the 
heart  of  the  worshipper,  Man.  But  for  me  perhaps  now, 
most  fitted  Shiva  the  Sublime  Anchoret." 

The  widow,  sensitive  to  the  slightest  change,  noticed  the 
grave  tone  of  the  last  words,  and  raised  her  penetrating  eyes 
to  his  face  to  read  their  purport. 

He  continued,  after  a  brief  pause,  reading  the  question  in 
her  expressive  face  :  "  Yes,  my  daughter,  and  this  leads  me  to 
the  subject  on  which  I  wish  to  speak.  It  is  this  :  I  deem, 
after  no  little  thought  and  hesitation,  that  the  time  is  near  for 
me  to  withdraw  from  the  world  ;  and  freed  from  its  engrossing 
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cares,  devote  my  remaining  days  to  prayer  and  meditation 
and  discipline." 

He  paused  as  though  expecting  some  response.  But  she 
remained  silent,  awaiting  further  explanation  of  this  un- 
expected announcement.  He  continued  : 

"  I  should  then  make  over  to  your  brother-in-law,  Dwar- 
kanath,  the  rule  of  the  home  and  of  all  my  estate." 

He  paused  again,  but  she  did  not  venture  to  speak.  He 
continued  : 

"  Herein  lurks  the  doubt  which  restrains  me  from  following 
the  call.  The  welfare  of  our  house  must  then  pass  to  the 
charge  of  a  new  master — and  if  he  be  not  fit  ?  Speak,  my 
daughter  ;  how  do  you  read  his  character  ?  " 

"  I,  revered  father  !  "  she  Sxclaimed  in  surprise.  "  I  know 
not  what  to  think  of  this  sudden  announcement.  I  have  never 
thought  of  our  house  except  with  you  and  my  mother-in-law 
as  the  centre  of  all." 

"  But  listen,"  urged  Premnath.  "  If  my  son  take  my  place 
and  be  such  as  I  would  think  him,  all  will  be  as  well  as  hereto- 
fore." 

She  shook  her  head,  and  then  after  a  moment's  thought, 
beginning  to  realise  the  import  of  this  reference  to  her,  she 
said :  "  You  have  then  resolved  to  retire — whether  wisely 
or  not,  I  know  not — but  you  have  resolved  to  do  so, 
if  my  brother-in-law  can  be  trusted  to  succeed  to  your 
place  ?  " 

"  That  is  so,"  he  answered,  and  she  continued,  now  at  last 
grasping  the  position :  "  What  reason  then  have  you  to  doubt 
your  son's  competence  ?  He  is  of  mature  age,  midway  on 
the  path  from  birth  to  death.  I  know  not  wherein  he  has 
failed  as  a  son,  a  husband,  or  father  of  fair  children,  nor  have 
I  heard  that  in  trade  or  traffic  with  you  and  in  your  absence, 
he  has  shown  any  deficiency.  Why  then,  I  ask,  this  doubt  of 
his  fitness  for  the  trust  ?  " 

"  All  this  is  as  you  say,  and  yet :  He  has  followed  the  path 
made  smooth  for  him,  followed  it  from  early  habit  as  the 
easiest  course,  and  under  the  present  influence  of  his  father 
and  mother,  whom  he  loves  and  reveres.  And  yet — Sundaria, 
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tell  me.  Before  your  keen  eyes  all  the  current  of  our  house 
passes.  You  see  all,  mark  all  sitting  somewhat  apart.  Tell 
me  then,  what  does  your  own  insight  disclose  of  his  nature  ? 
Have  you  noted  any  recent  change  in  his  ways  ?  " 

The  widow  remained  silent,  conscious  now  of  a  certain 
distrust  of  her  brother-in-law,  which  she  had  never  formu- 
lated in  words  or  clearly  realised.  And  she  thought :  some 
distrust  has  sprung  in  his  father's  heart,  and  he  seeks  con- 
firmation. She  hesitated  to  reply,  and  noting  her  hesitation, 
he  said : 

"  I  see,  it  is  so.  Some  doubt  as  to  his  stability  of 
character  has  arisen  in  your  mind.  Speak  then,  without 
reserve  !  " 

"  You  set  me  a  very  difficult  task,"  she  replied.  "  If  doubts 
have  arisen  in  my  mind,  I  have  never  defined  them  or  even 
dwelt  upon  them." 

"  It  is  my  wish  that  you  should  express  in  complete  sincerity 
what  you  have  felt." 

"  Then  at  your  command,  most  honoured  father,  I  speak." 
And  she  continued  slowly,  with  difficulty  finding  words  : 
"  This  then,  I  feel,  that  I  do  not  know  my  brother-in-law,  as 
I  know  all  others  of  our  family ;  that  there  may  be  in  his 
nature  some  hidden  force,  whether  of  good  or  evil,  which 
being  unknown,  excites  uncertainty,  doubt,  and  even  vague 
dread. 

"  And  now  that  I  reflect  more  closely,  I  find  this  doubt  has 
increased  since  his  long  visits  to  the  East.  He  has  become 
restless  ;  he  sits  apart  moodily  ;  chants  to  himself  scraps  of 
songs  ;  he  goes  to  his  friends,  when  formerly  he  would  sit  at 
home  with  wife  and  children.  He  becomes  quickly  excited 
and  speaks  with  vehemence.  Perhaps  new  interests,  new 
inclinations  with  weariness  of  the  old,  may  be  gathering 
strength,  and  these  and  not  the  old  habits  may  influence  his 
future  conduct — or,  perhaps,  I  know  not,  his  old  habits  may 
be  restored.  But  if  I  may  speak  in  a  fanciful  image — his  rest- 
lessness and  moodiness  are  like  those  of  a  caged  bird  in 
solitude  when  the  springtime  comes. 

"  That  is  all  I  can  express  in  words,  and  it  is  so  vague,  that 
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but  for  your  command,  I  would  not  have  endeavoured  to 
shape  it  in  speech,  even  to  myself." 

"  I  thank  thee,  gentle  daughter.  I  think  thy  heart  is  like 
one  of  those  sensitive  instruments  they  use  now  to  forecast 
the  weather — it  marks  impending  change  before  a  sign  affects 
our  coarser  sense."  And  he  arose  to  depart. 


BOOK  THE   SECOND 
DWARKA 

CHAPTER  VIII 
THE   WAY  TO   THE   LAND'S   END 

BABU  PREMNATH  TIWARI  and  his  wife,  Radhika 
Devi,  accompanied  by  their  little  retinue,  departed 
from  home  on  the  morn  of  the  new  moon  of  Kartik, 
a  day  and  hour  determined  as  propitious  by  the  family 
astrologer.  They  were  to  remain  at  Amritsar  during  Lakshmi's 
bright  festival,  the  Diwali,  and  thence  proceed  through 
Rajputana  and  Baroda  to  the  Temple  of  the  West  at  holy 
Dwarka  on  the  Land's  End.  Thence  their  pilgrimage  was  to 
include  the  Temple  of  the  South  at  Rameshwar  Ram,  and 
many  cities  and  holy  places  on  their  way  to  the  Temple  of 
the  Lord  of  the  World  at  Puri  on  the  margin  of  the  Eastern  sea. 

Premnath  left  Ronahi  without  regret :  he  had  become  rest- 
less in  his  old  surroundings  ;  and  eager  to  take  the  first  step 
on  the  new  way.  His  beloved  Radhika  was  with  him  ;  where 
she  was,  there  was  his  home,  and  the  old  family  house  an 
empty  shell 

But  the  house  was  associated  with  the  chief  events  and 
interests  of  Radhika 's  life  :  to  her  it  was  the  most  holy  spot 
upon  earth.  It  enclosed  all  her  treasures  and  the  dear  ones 
of  her  daily  care  :  the  grandchildren  and  the  young  wife, 
Indrain,  with  the  babe  at  her  breast ;  and  her  most  trusted 
counsellor  and  associate,  the  widow  of  her  eldest  son.  The 
pang  of  separation  was  keen  ;  and  she  feared  that  under  the 
control  of  the  wife  of  Dwatkanath,  an  amiable  but  slothful 
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woman,  the  old  orderly  ways  of  the  household  would  lapse 
into  confusion. 

But  she  had  accepted  the  task  she  had  undertaken  as  a  task 
of  love  to  be  performed  with  a  cheerful  heart.  She  left  the 
house  with  happy  words,  and  her  husband  read  on  her  face 
no  signs  of  her  hidden  distress.  Ere  they  arrived  at  Amritsar, 
she  recovered  her  natural  equanimity  and  alert  interest  in  the 
events  of  each  passing  day.  There  the  brilliant  spectacle  of 
the  Diwali  Feast  delighted  her  ;  and  she  was  fascinated  by 
the  glories  of  the  Golden  Temple  in  the  Lake  of  Immortality 
and  by  the  motley  crowd  of  pilgrims.  Her  interest  in  the  new 
scenes  grew  warmer  as  she  noted  that  these  attracted  Premnath 
more  than  the  discourses  of  theological  doctors. 

When  they  turned  southward  her  heart  was  light,  and  she 
looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  visiting  the  celebrated 
temples,  cities  and  palaces  on  their  way  to  the  west  coast. 
Travelling  by  easy  stages  on  the  railway  they  lingered  at 
Delhi,  Jaipur,  Ajmir,  Mount  Abu  and  Baroda,  and  from  there 
proceeded  to  Rajkot  in  the  heart  of  Kathiawar. 

From  Rajkot  Premnath  had  arranged  to  march  by  road  to 
the  west  coast,  and  a  bullock  chariot  and  country  carts  had 
been  engaged  for  his  party.  The  real  discomforts  of  their 
pilgrimage  now  began.  Thus  far,  after  a  short  journey  by 
rail,  they  had  been  received  at  each  halting-place  as  honoured 
guests  by  correspondents  of  the  bank,  fellow  caste-men  and 
local  notables.  These  amenities  were  now  exchanged  for  slow 
progress  in  springless  vehicles,  and  rough  quarters  in  little 
towns  and  villages  or  in  camp  under  scanty  groves,  exposed 
to  the  squalls  of  wind  and  rain  which  swept  inland  from  the 
ocean. 

This  long  march  presented  few  objects  of  interest  and 
became  day  by  day  more  irksome  to  Premnath.  He  now 
reproached  himself  for  having  exposed  his  wife  to  much  dis- 
comfort when,  had  he  yielded  to  the  advice  of  his  friends  at 
Rajkot,  he  might  have  taken  the  easy  way  by  Porbandar  and 
the  sea  to  the  Dwarka  roadstead.  But  Radhika  herself  main- 
tained her  cheerfulness  and  spoke  no  word  of  complaint. 

The  last  stage  from  Diolia  to  Dwarka,  a  long  one  through 
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a  desolate  land  of  stunted  bushes  and  cactus,  had  become  very 
wearisome,  when  at  last  they  turned  southward  to  the  coast, 
and  before  them  stretched  the  expanse  of  the  sea.  The  long 
line  of  breakers  rolled  in  solemn  measure  upon  the  rocks,  and 
shot  the  white  foam  over  the  golden  sand  to  their  feet ;  and 
the  limitless  waters  sparkled,  necked  with  the  crests  raised  by 
the  fresh  north  wind.  They  prostrated  themselves  in  reverence 
of  the  ocean  wherein  all  the  sacred  rivers  mingle  their  waters. 
Then  in  the  distance  they  discerned  the  glittering  spire  of  the 
Temple  of  Dwarka. 

A  mile  further  on  the  road  they  met  their  servants, 
Parkotam  the  priest,  and  Shio  Din  the  cook  with  his  wife, 
who  had  gone  in  advance  to  engage  a  suitable  lodging  in  the 
town.  Here  they  alighted  to  walk  to  the  ford  of  the  little 
river,  Premnath  with  the  priest  leading  the  way.  But 
Radhika  paused  on  the  high  ground  above  the  holy  confluence, 
looking  on  the  ships  and  boats  at  anchor,  on  the  emerald  sea, 
and  over  the  creek  to  the  cliff,  crowned  by  the  temple  and 
bordered  on  its  skirts  to  the  sea  by  innumerable  monuments 
of  pilgrims  who  had  died  blissfully  on  the  sacred  ground. 

Her  weariness  was  banished  by  the  beauty  of  the  scene, 
and  she  thought,  "  What  gems  are  set  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
to  reward  us  for  the  toil  of  dreary  roads  !  Surely  these  are 
adorable,  whether  or  not  a  deity  sanctified  them  by  his  dwell- 
ing ;  and  they  are  of  this  world,  which  at  least  is  ours.  How 
shall  we  deem  them  to  be  snares  to  entice  us  away  from  things 
belonging  to  the  pure  spirit  ?  " 

But  Dibiya,  the  cook's  wife,  impatient  of  silence,  broke  in 
with  a  querulous  tale  of  the  dirt  and  inconvenience  of  the  best 
lodging  they  could  find,  and  of  the  cleaning  and  purifying 
which  had  been  needed  to  render  them  fit  for  the  lady  and  her 
lord. 

Radhika  gently  chiding,  said  :  "  Good,  Dibiya  ;  at  last  we 
see  this  glorious  temple  which  arose  from  the  depths  of  the 
crystal  sea,  and  when  we  return  home  we  shall  remember  only 
this  Wonder  of  the  World — all  these  vexing  trifles  will  be  quite 
forgotten." 

Then  they  forded  the  shallow  stream  in  the  bullock  chariot, 
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and  passed  through  the  town  to  their  lodging  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  temple. 

Premnath  with  the  priest  went  at  once  to  bathe  in  the  sea 
while  daylight  served,  leaving  Radhika  sitting  on  a  little  plat- 
form in  front  of  the  house,  looking  seaward.  On  her  left  stood 
the  great  temple,  and  under  the  level  rays  of  the  sun,  the 
stonework  glittered  with  an  emerald  green  ;  and  before  her, 
the  long  line  of  waves  rolled  gently  curling  over  the  golden 
beach.  In  the  distance  a  steamer  sending  forth  wreathes  of 
smoke  from  her  black  funnel  passed  across  the  red  disc  of  the 
sun  which  touched  the  horizon,  transformed  the  waters  to 
molten  gold,  and  vanished  like  a  falling  sphere  of  fire.  The 
light  of  life  was  swiftly  changed  to  the  still  grey  aspect  of 
death,  and  darkness  settled  down  upon  the  sea.  But  the 
evening  star  shone  brilliant  above  the  haze,  reflected  from  the 
rippling  surface  in  flakes  of  silver,  and  for  a  few  moments  the 
new  moon  was  visible. 


CHAPTER  IX 
THE  PILGRIM  WOMEN 

THEY  devoted  the  following  day  to  the  long  and 
elaborate  ceremonial  required  of  pilgrims  to  the  holy 
land  of  the  Krishna  Dwarkanath.  Fasting  they 
bathed  and  prayed  in  the  shallow  water  where  the  little  river 
meets  the  sea  ;  they  fed  the  fish  which  leap  to  take  food  from 
the  hand  ;  the  men's  hair  was  shaved  and  their  arms  impressed 
by  the  priest  with  the  seal  of  the  god.  Then  followed  the  slow 
circumambulation  of  the  temple,  the  adoration  in  the  Holy 
of  Holies  and  worship  in  the  many  minor  shrines  ; — and  not 
till  the  third  watch  of  the  day  were  they  free  to  return  to 
break  their  fast. 

Their  lodgings,  mean  and  scanty,  at  least  afforded  shade  and 
quiet,  refreshing  after  the  glare  and  heat,  dust  and  bustle  of 
the  long  day.  On  the  south  side  of  the  little  quadrangle  was 
a  shed  for  cooking  and  dining,  opposite  this  a  deep  veranda 
with  screens  for  the  women,  and  on  the  east  an  open  shed  for 
the  men.  Over  the  doorway,  which  opened  to  the  setting  sun 
and  the  ocean,  was  an  upper  chamber  with  Venetian  shutters, 
exposed  to  the  breeze  both  from  sea  and  land. 

Premnath  moody  and  silent  retired  alone  to  this  upper 
chamber  while  the  meal  was  being  prepared.  His  wife  forbore 
to  intrude  upon  him,  well  assured  that  in  due  time  he  would 
confide  to  her  unasked  the  cause  of  his  apparent  depression. 
After  the  meal  he  left  her  at  once,  saying  briefly  he  would 
repose  in  the  upper  chamber  where  he  could  overlook  the  sea 
and  the  roadstead.  Then  she  took  her  meal,  quietly  musing 
not  without  anxiety  over  her  husband's  unwonted  dejection. 

A  feeling  of  loneliness  settled  upon  her,  and  to  dissipate  it 
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she  called  Dibiya,  the  cook's  wife,  and  encouraged  her  gar- 
rulous tongue.  The  vegetables  of  Dwarka,  she  said,  were  of 
poor  quality  after  those  of  their  northern  home,  the  mango 
pickle  of  excessive  sourness ;  and  so  through  the  several 
ingredients  of  the  meal.  She  was  indignant  at  the  behaviour 
of  the  bold-faced  Brahman  women  from  the  south  ;  they 
strutted  with  the  gait  of  soldiers  among  the  pilgrims,  and, 
their  heads  uncovered,  looked  men  in  the  face  without  sinking 
their  eyes  ;  in  the  holy  precincts  they  bore  themselves  as 
though  they  were  passing  the  booths  of  the  fair,  laughing  and 
talking  noisily. 

Radhika  listened  as  a  traveller  weary  after  a  long  journey 
listens  to  the  babble  of  a  shady  brook. 

Then  Mohani,  the  maidservant,  joined  them  and  took  up 
the  word : 

"  Those  women,  rude  and  indecent !  They  squared  their 
elbows,  pushing  with  their  hips  to  get  to  the  front,  and  crushed 
old  and  young.  My  sheet  was  dragged  off  and  my  head  bared  ; 
but  I  will  say  that  there  was  one  decent  girl  among  them. 
She  saw  my  grey  head  and  my  distress,  and  though  she 
laughed  at  my  plight,  she  recovered  the  sheet,  and  jabbering 
in  her  strange  tongue  wrapped  it  round  me  again.  Perhaps 
she  thought  I  was  like  her  grandam." 

"  Where  did  that  happen  ?  "  asked  Radhika. 

"  That  was  at  the  doorway  under  the  figure  of  our  Lord 
Ganpati.  What  a  crush  there  was  to  get  inside !  I  never 
should  have  got  through,  but  for  the  priest  who  made  way  for 
my  lord  and  lady." 

"  You  can  have  seen  very  little,"  said  Dibiya.  "  You  are 
too  short  and  stout  for  a  crowd." 

"  Oh,  I  saw  the  great  hall  well  enough,"  replied  Mohani. 
"  Yes,  gallery  over  gallery,  with  pillars  more  than  I  can  count, 
upwards  to  the  great  dome,  a  big  stone  canopy.  Wonderful ! 
But,  you  know,  they  say  that  it  arose  from  the  sea  at  the  word 
of  Lord  Krishna,  our  Saviour  the  Lord  of  Dwarka.  And, 
indeed,  how  could  our  masons  build  such  a  mighty  place  ? 
What  think  you,  my  lady  ?  " 

"As  to  that  legend  I  know  nothing,"  replied  Radhika, 
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"  I  would  rather  believe  that  the  master-builder  was  inspired 
by  our  Lord  ;  and  that  he  also  guided  the  masons'  hands  to 
carve  and  lay  the  stones.  Thus  it  comes  that  the  form  is 
indeed  shaped  by  the  Divine  Spirit  even  as  was  the  Book  of 
Deeds  of  Rama,  which  was  written  by  the  pen  of  Tulsi  Das." 

"  Aye,  aye,  mistress/'  exclaimed  Dibiya  with  eager  ac- 
quiescence. "  We  are  but  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  when 
he  chooses  to  guide  us — and  if  he  guide  us  not,  we  are  quite 
lost." 

"  What  then,  Dibiya,"  replied  her  mistress  with  a  smile. 
"  You  would  have  us  like  the  marionettes  which  dance  at  the 
end  of  strings,  and  fall  in  a  helpless  heap  when  the  player 
jerks  no  more." 

"  Ah,  mistress,"  answered  Dibiya  complacently,  "  our  Lord 
guides  us  so  long  as  we  worship  and  love  him.  And  did  we 
not  travel  all  this  long  weary  way  to  earn  his  grace  ?  " 

"  I  think  we  did,  Dibiya." 

"  And  the  master  knows  and  our  good  Pandit  Parkotam 
the  ways  of  salvation,  and  happy  are  we  under  their  guidance." 

"  Very  happy,"  added  Radhika,  "  when  our  trust  is  com- 
plete in  those  who  lead  us.  But,  tell  me,  Dibiya,  all  you  saw 
and  all  you  did  to-day." 

"Oh  so  many  things,"  answered  the  loquacious  woman. 
"  For  one  thing,  I  sate  on  the  lowest  steps  dabbling  my  feet 
in  the  water,  and  many  other  women  sate  there  too.  Then 
the  little  fishes  nibbled  my  toes,  ever  so  gently,  and  tickled 
me  till  I  screamed  and  drew  my  feet  out,  and  all  the  women 
did  the  same  and  laughed.  We  dropped  parched  grains  upon 
the  surface  and  the  fish  hustled  together  to  swallow  them  as 
fast  as  they  fell — fishes  of  all  colours  and  some  quite  big.  It 
was  pretty  to  see  them.  But  a  child  brought  by  one  of  the 
women  fell  into  the  water,  and  she  screamed  out  helpless  in 
terror.  But  I  pulled  the  child  out  by  the  leg,  and  he  spluttered 
and  choked,  his  mouth  full  of  sand  and  water.  We  beat  him 
on  the  back  and  he  coughed,  and  was  sick  and  the  fish  struggled 
after  his  vomit.  But  I  cried  :  '  See,  nothing  is  wasted  :  the 
child  feeds  the  holy  fish  before  he  can  speak.  Blessings  on 
him  ! ' " 
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"  What  did  the  child's  mother  say  ?  "  asked  Radhika. 

"'Oh,  she  chattered  harshly  in  a  strange  tongue.  But  a 
polite  young  Brahman  who  had  stood  above  watching  us, 
explained  my  words  to  the  mother,  who  then  fell  at  my  feet 
and  blessed  me  for  speaking  such  lucky  words  over  her  child. 
Then  we  washed  the  child  and  soothed  him  and  he  fell  asleep 
on  his  mother's  lap,  there  on  the  sand  where  we  were  sitting. 
So  I  left  them,  as  my  husband  called  me  away  to  go  with  him 
to  the  monuments  of  the  four  Pandava  brothers,  yonder  by 
the  stream.  You  know,  mistress,  that  four  of  them  passed 
away  on  this  most  holy  spot,  but  the  fifth  and  noblest  vanished 
into  heaven  at  the  temple  of  our  snows." 

"  Yes,  so  it  is  related,"  said  Radhika.  "  The  noble  Yud- 
histhira  and  his  faithful  dog  together.  But,  tell  me  further, 
good  Dibiya,  what  did  you  see  and  think,  when  you  stood  in 
the  Holy  of  Holies  and  offered  flowers  to  the  God  ?  " 

"  Which  one,  mistress  ?  "  replied  Dibiya.  "  I  went  to  so 
many,  they  have  got  quite  mixed  up  in  my  head." 

"  Then  how  many  shrines  did  you  visit  ?  "  asked  Radhika. 

"  Let  me  count,"  replied  Dibiya,  holding  up  her  fingers  to 
tick  them  off.  "  First,  then,  there  was  Trimnath  ;  then  the 
Lord  Krishna — Ranchor  they  called  him  ;  then,  ah  yes,  his 
holy  mother,  Devaki ;  then  Krishna  Madhu,  Rae  ;  and  then 
Sangam  Narayan  ; — that  is  five.  I  told  my  husband  I  would 
go  to  every  one,  then  I  should  be  sure  to  worship  at  the  most 
holy,  whichever  that  was.  I  liked  that  of  the  Holy  Mother 
best.  And  there  are  many  others  still  to  visit  to-morrow." 

"  Well,  well,"  interrupted  Radhika.  "  But  tell  me  why 
you  liked  Devaki 's  shrine  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  could  see  the  mother,  and  her  holy  child  seemed  to 
prattle  in  her  arms.  The  crowd  there  was  not  so  great,  so  I 
stood  close  by  to  make  my  offering.  I  thought  to  myself,  she 
must  know  best  the  needs  of  us  poor  women,  and  all  the  tricks 
and  naughty  ways  of  our  little  ones  ;  was  ever  a  child  so  full 
of  mischief  to  worry  his  mother  as  her  babe  Krishna  ?  Yes, 
surely  the  Holy  Mother  knows  best  how  to  help  us.  Don't  you 
think  I  am  right,  mistress  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure,  Dibiya,  none  but  the  mother  can  really  know 
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the  mother's  pangs  and  the  mother's  love."  Then  turning  to 
Mohani,  who  sat  at  a  respectful  distance  listening,  open- 
mouthed,  to  the  voluble  chatter  of  the  cook's  wife  :  "  But, 
Mohani,  tell  me  what  happened  to  you  in  the  innermost  cell, 
the  Holy  of  Holies  ?  " 

"  Oh,  mistress,"  replied  the  woman,  "  I  could  see  little. 
As  Dibiya  says,  I  am  short  and  fat.  And  the  light  was  so  dim 
and  the  lurid  smoke  rolled  above.  But  I  saw  the  figure  of  the 
God,  all  red  and  gold  it  seemed,  and  the  priests  chanted  in 
deep  voices,  the  gongs  rumbled  and  the  bells  rang.  Strange 
sounds  and  incense  filled  the  place,  and  thousands  of  faces 
seemed  crowded  about  me.  I  was  filled  with  dread  and 
sweated  till  streams  ran  down  my  face  and  bosom.  I  would 
have  thrown  myself  prostrate  before  the  altar  and  the  row  of 
priests,  but  the  crowd  held  me,  and  I  could  only  bow  my  head 
before  I  was  swept  out  through  the  passage  into  the  open 
colonnade,  and  there  at  last  I  drew  breath.  And  never  do  I 
wish  to  enter  that  cavern  of  dread  again  !  But  surely  the  God 
will  care  for  us  who  have  gone  through  so  much  to  worship 
at  his  shrine. 

"  But  when  I  recovered  my  breath  and  my  senses,  sitting 
in  the  corner  of  the  great  courtyard,  I  looked  up  at  the  great 
spire,  and  it  seemed  to  be  made  up  of  hundreds  of  little 
temples,  each  complete,  smaller  and  smaller  upwards  to  the 
sky.  I  thought  each  must  be  the  abode  of  a  divine  spirit. 

"  There  I  sat  a  long  time  watching  the  pilgrims  as  they  passed 
through,  each  stopping  to  look  upwards  at  the  spire  ; — and  I 
know  not  why,  but  I  felt  very  happy.  Perhaps  I  felt  that  the 
Awful  One  might  care  for  a  poor  creature  like  me,  and  for  my 
old  man  and  our  sons  far  away  in  the  north  on  the  banks  of 
the  Barei.  It  was  only  of  them  I  thought  while  I  bowed  and 
prayed  at  the  little  shrine  of  our  beloved  Lord  Krishna  whom 
they  call  Ranchor." 

The  old  Kahar  woman  bowed  to  the  ground,  holding  her 
hands  to  her  forehead.  Then  her  mistress  laid  her  hands 
gently  on  the  bowed  head,  saying  : 

"  You  have  your  reward,  good  Mohani,  since  you  were  com- 
forted by  the  Divine  Influence  from  the  shrine." 
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"  And  you,  honoured  mistress,"  asked  the  old  servant, 
"  did  not  you  too  feel  comforted  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Dibiya,  encouraged  by  Radhika  Devi's  con- 
descension. "  May  we  not  hear  what  our  honoured  lady 
noted  in  the  great  temple  and  at  the  sacred  meeting  of  the 
waters  ?  " 

"  Ah,  Dibiya,"  answered  Radhika,  "  I  need  time  before  the 
ferment  will  settle  and  my  mind  clear.  But  let  me  tell  you 
one  sight  which  moved  me.  When  we  came  out  into  the 
courtyard  from  the  little  temple  of  Madhu  Rae,  we  entered 
a  dark  passage  in  the  corner,  which  led  us  out  at  the  top  of 
a  steep  flight  of  steps  to  the  river.  Far  below  lay  the  rocks 
and  the  sand  red  and  gold  of  the  beach,  and  the  thousand 
little  monuments,  where  people  were  moving  to  and  fro, 
little  as  ants  ;  and  outward  I  looked  over  the  plain  of  the  sea, 
farther  and  farther  to  a  curved  line  level  with  the  eye,  west 
and  north  and  south.  But  behind  us  the  land  of  Hind,  and  I 
felt  that  I  stood  on  the  very  End  of  the  Land  ; — all  we  love, 
all  we  care  for  and  cherish  left  behind — and  in  front  nothing 
but  this  lone  waste  of  waters,  without  a  mark  or  bound.  Ah, 
I  love  my  home  and  I  love  my  life,  and  would  not  pass  on  to 
that  vast  and  empty  waste.  So  I  turned  shuddering  from  the 
edge  of  the  precipice  and  went  back  to  the  sheltered  court. 
Then  I  remembered,  my  lord  had  said,  this  temple  of  Dwar- 
kanath,  this  alone  of  all,  faces  the  west  and  the  sinking  sun  ; 
and  I  said  in  my  heart,  this  temple  leads  to  the  end  and  sinking 
of  life,  where  men  come  as  the  noble  Pandava  brothers  came, 
to  pass  away." 

"  Oh,  dear  mistress  !  "  exclaimed  old  Mohani.  "  What  ill- 
boding  thoughts  were  these  !  We  came  here  for  comfort,  to 
gather  fresh  strength  to  live,  not  to  perish  away  from  our  own 
dear  house." 

But  Dibiya  said  :  "As  for  me,  mistress,  I  was  not  a  bit 
frightened  when  I  came  out  of  the  dark  tunnel.  I  went  down 
the  steps,  and  laughed  when  a  kite  flew  close  to  my  face  and 
fluttered  my  hood.  Oh,  my  head  never  turns  giddy.  I  take 
plenty  of  good  nourishing  food  !  and  I  know  that  is  the  way 
to  keep  steady  feet  and  a  clear  head.' 
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"  Aye  indeed,  Dibiya,"  replied  her  mistress,  laughing,  "  you 
have  a  strong  stomach,  and  no  trouble  spoils  your  appetite." 

"  That  is  true,  mistress.  When  I  fast  I  am  good  for  naught, 
and  my  temper  as  sharp  as  that  sour  mango  pickle." 

"  Hush,  hush,"  said  Radhika.    "  I  hear  my  lord  coming." 

The  two  servants  drew  their  sheets  over  their  heads  and 
silently  slipped  away; 


CHAPTER  X 
PREMNATH  AT  THE  SHRINE 

THE  curtain  of  split  bamboos  hung  between  the 
arcades  of  the  north  veranda  had  been  rolled  up, 
and  under  the  fresh  breeze  the  little  flames  of  the 
lamps  flickered  in  the  niches.  The  Lady  Radhika,  seated  on 
the  thick  mat  which  covered  the  stone  slabs  of  the  floor, 
looked  across  the  dim  courtyard  to  the  foot  of  the  staircase 
leading  to  the  upper  chamber,  expecting  her  husband  to  come 
down.  The  silence  was  broken  by  the  tinkling  of  a  bell  from  a 
neighbouring  house,  a  homely  sound  she  loved,  the  signal  of 
pious  family  rites  more  holy  in  her  esteem  than  the  priestly 
ceremonies  of  the  most  sacred  temple.  Then  her  husband 
appeared,  and  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  yard  as  though 
musing,  his  shaven  head  bare,  his  shoulders  wrapped  in  his 
cashmere  shawl. 

"  Did  you  seek  me,  my  lord  ?  I  am  here,"  said  Radhika, 
advancing  to  the  edge  of  the  veranda.  He  came  to  her  at 
once  and  took  a  seat  on  a  cane  stool,  while  she  bowing  resumed 
her  place  on  the  mat  by  his  side. 

"  To-night,"  he  said,  "  a  Dravidian  Brahman  is  to  recite 
from  the  Upanishads  in  the  temple  court." 

"  Are  you  not  tired  after  the  long  day  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  The  refreshment  and  rest  in  that  cool  chamber  have  quite 
revived  me,"  he  replied.  "  Our  pandit  says  the  lecturer  is 
reputed  to  be  one  gifted  to  illuminate  obscurities." 

"  A  night-long  exposition  and  debate  then,  I  presume  ?  " 
remarked  Radhika. 

"  Probably.  The  lecturer  is  a  leading  man  in  the  school  of 
the  sage  Ramanuja,  whose  doctrines,  you  know,  are  adopted 
by  the  priests  of  the  temple." 

72 
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"  They  are  prudent  to  engage  a  preacher  to  support  their 
own  tenets,"  remarked  his  wife. 

"  Why  prudent  ?  " 

"  You  remember  what  our  host  Pandit  Shio  Din  said,  when 
you  were  talking  together  that  first  night  in  Jaipur  ?  " 

"  He  said  many  shrewd  things.  Few  have  such  keen  wits 
as  that  kinsman  of  ours.  But  what  especially  ?  " 

"  It  was  after  the  debate  between  the  rival  philosophers 
had  closed.  He  remarked,  '  These  disputes  are  endless,  and 
there  is  no  final  Court  of  Appeal  to  decide  them.  Practical 
men  secure  a  convincing  exposition  of  their  own  creed,  and 
find  therein  sufficient  comfort.'  ' 

"  Yes,  I  remember,"  he  replied,  laughing.  "  I  answered 
him  :  '  But  these  contests  of  intellectual  athletes  are  a  choice 
diversion,  into  which  the  vulgar  cannot  intrude.'  ' 

"  Yes,  and  Shio  Din  retorted  :  '  True — just  like  a  game  of 
chess,  but  inferior,  as  they  always  end  in  a  stalemate.'  So, 
my  dear  lord,  so  I  would  chime  in  with  our  wise  kinsman — 
has  not  his  wisdom  raised  him  to  the  highest  office  under  the 
Maharaja  ? — let  us  attend  to  the  doctors  of  our  own  philoso- 
pher, the  sage  Ramanand  of  the  Pancha  Ganga  Ghat — and  in 
any  perplexity  accept  their  guidance." 

"  But,  my  dear,"  he  returned,  "  you  know  our  philosopher 
was  himself  a  disciple  of  the  great  Ramanuja." 

"  So  I  have  heard — but  with  a  difference.  But  you,  my 
dear  lord,  know  these  things — not  I.  This  only  I  know,  that 
in  prayer  and  service  to  the  Holy  Ones  is  comfort  for  the 
heart,  and  I  find  it  best,  when  I  sit  beside  you  in  our  home- 
chapel,  and  put  ready  to  your  hand  the  sacred  images  and 
vessels  of  worship,  and  listen  while  you  repeat  the  hymns  of 
morning,  noon,  and  night." 

"  Dear  wife,"  he  said  softly,  "  apart  from  you  I  feel  the 
fervour  of  my  devotion  grows  cold."  Then  drawing  closer, 
he  repeated  the  verses  from  the  Mahabharata  : 

'  A  wife  is  half  the  man,  his  most  true  friend  ; 
his  surest  help  to  heaven.  A  sweet-voiced 
wife,  the  companion,  counsellor,  and  best 
comfort  through  the  waste  of  life.' 

Ah,  my  beloved,  I  know  it  well." 
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After  a  brief  silence,  she  asked  :  "  Now  that  you  are  rested, 
will  you  not  tell  me  of  the  manifold  rites  of  the  Lord  of 
Dwarka  ?  Have  you  found  comfort  and  enlightenment  ?  " 

"  I  hardly  know  what  to  answer — and  nothing  briefly. 
But  let  me  recall  what  I  experienced,  and  explaining  to  you, 
I  shall  discern  more  clearly  what,  if  anything,  I  have  gained. 
First  then,  I  wonder  not  that  the  Lord  Krishna,  departing 
from  Brindaban,  chose  this  fair  region  for  his  dwelling,  and 
the  site  for  his  city  of  marvels.  The  hill  and  the  cliffs  and  the 
rocks  below  on  the  golden  sand,  pierced  by  the  waves  to  the 
water-meet,  and  over  all,  as  a  crown  adorning  the  Godhead, 
the  temple  with  all  its  glories  ; — the  spire  of  countless  carven 
shrines  raised  to  the  heaven  of  Indra ;  the  great  hall  with 
columned  galleries  tier  above  tier  to  the  mighty  vault ; — all 
this,  the  temple  and  all  that  round  it  lies,  has  profoundly 
impressed  my  mind  as  manifesting  the  Divine  Spirit  more 
clearly  than  any  place  whereon  it  has  been  my  lot  to  stand. 

"  Now  when  I  had  meditated  awhile  on  these  deep 
impressions  of  the  outward  sense,  I  went  to  the  Meeting  of  the 
Waters,  where  the  surf  rolls  in  to  mingle  with  the  holy  stream, 
to  wash  away  the  sins  of  life,  this  and  of  lives  foregone.  And 
as  I  bathed  and  recited  the  mystic  syllables  and  the  prayer, 
I  sought  to  fix  my  mind  on  the  holy  name  and  the  divine  light 
which  illumines  the  carnal  heart ;  but  in  vain  ; — -a  vision  of 
the  temple  on  the  cliff  and  of  the  sparkling  sea  stretched 
boundless  below  haunted  me,  vivid  as  the  reality  itself  :  only 
this,  no  glimmer  of  light  revealed  of  the  God  to  the  heart, 
nothing  but  what  I  had  looked  on  with  the  fleshly  eye. 

"  I  re-entered  the  Hall  of  Worshippers  and  passed  through 
the  antechamber  into  the  very  celi  of  the  God,  and  stood 
before  his  symbol,  red  and  yellow  and  blue  through  the  flare 
of  the  lamps  and  incense  smoke,  and  heard  the  deep  chant  of 
the  praying  priests  reverberate  from  the  vault.  I  fell  prostrate 
before  the  Presence  in  vague  awe  of  some  immeasurable 
Power,  potent  to  help  or  save — if  so  he  willed,  or  to  hold  aloof, 
leaving  me,  if  unaided,  yet  unharmed.  Deeply  moved  I 
regained  the  fresh  clear  air,  and  the  placid  dome  of  the  heavens. 
Then  I  thought  in  doubt.  Has  he  passed  me  by  as  one  unfit 
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to  be  helped  on  my  way  ?  Not  for  one  moment  had  I  been 
conscious  of  the  Divine  Presence  in  my  heart  as  a  light  to 
thought  or  influence  to  prayerful  hope. 

"  And  thus,  dear  wife,  the  rites  complete,  the  prayers  all 
offered,  I  came  away  perplexed,  for  no  inner  light  revealed 
that  I  had  moved  the  God  to  grace." 

"  Alas,  then,  my  dear  lord,"  said  Radhika,  "  you  found  not 
the  comfort  you  sought  ?  " 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  left  in  the  heart  wherein  the  grace 
of  the  Lord  has  alighted." 

"  What  signs  should  reveal  that  the  worship  has  been 
accepted  ?  " 

"  Surely,"  he  answered,  "  a  consciousness  of  increased 
strength,  such  as  we  know  best  in  our  tender  years  when  we 
find  refuge  in  the  mother's  arms.  The  spirit  should  rise 
buoyant  with  confidence  in  divine  guidance  on  the  path  of 
righteousness,  a  feeling  of  surety  that  our  feet  will  stray  no 
more." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Radhika,  "  you  were  awestricken  as  you 
sank  prostrate  before  the  Presence  ?  " 

"  For  the  passing  moment  in  the  dim  cell,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  solemn  sounds  and  incense  and  lurid  flames, 
all  seeming  to  emanate  from  a  Mysterious  Power.  But  when 
once  more  I  regained  the  glorious  light  of  day  and  looked 
upwards  to  the  calm  blue  vault  of  the  sky,  this  vanished, 
even  as  a  passed  vision  of  the  night,  and  I  asked  myself, 
What  then  do  I  bear  away  ?  " 

His  wife  remained  silent  a  little  while  before  she  asked  in 
a  quiet  tone  of  inquiry  :  "  But  if  one  entering  on  these  cere- 
monies doubt  the  efficiency  of  the  rites  and  the  prayers  or 
even  be  not  sure  of  the  presence  of  the  Divine  Power  ?  " 

"  All  doubts  would  vanish  before  the  manifest  signs  of 
Divine  Grace,"  replied  Premnath  with  decision. 

"  But,  consider  with  me,  dear  husband,"  she  urged.  "  Con- 
sider whether  under  the  conditions  I  would  presuppose,  there 
can  be  any  hope  of  a  manifestation.  For  assume  that  one 
enter  on  these  sacred  ceremonies,  thinking  secretly  in  his 
heart,  I  know  not  of  a  surety  whether  the  Holy  One  abide  at 
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all  within  this  shrine ;  I  know  not  whether,  if  he  be  here, 
these  rites  and  prayers  and  strange  flames  and  smoke  and 
awesome  words,  are  fit  to  draw  his  Grace  upon  the  wor- 
shipper ; — if  doubting  thus,  he  come  to  the  Holy  Place  and 
shrine,  then  it  would  seem  that  all  his  worship  is  but  an  empty 
form.  He  brings  with  him  no  conviction  of  the  Divine 
Presence  ;  his  prayers  are  no  expression  of  a  burning  faith  ; 
his  mind  wanders,  lacking  any  reality  whereon  to  fix  the 
thoughts,  and  his  heart  is  cold  while  his  lips  recite  the  prayer. 
Thus  his  prostrations  of  reverence  and  offerings  at  the  shrine, 
his  full-mouthed  prayers,  are  but  an  outward  show,  belying 
the  emptiness  within.  If  then  the  God  be  there  indeed,  and 
look  into  the  heart  of  the  worshipper,  how  shall  he  accept 
this  mere  mockery  of  belief  and  reverence  and  love  ?  Shall 
he  not  rather  be  justly  wroth  at  this  dissimulation  ? 

"  I  think  then,  my  dear  lord,  that  divine  grace  in  return  for 
prayer  will  be  granted  only  to  those  who  are  filled  with  an 
overpowering  consciousness  of  the  Divine  Presence,  as  con- 
vincing as  the  consciousness  of  the  world  of  sense  itself ;  as 
real  as  I  am  to  thee  and  thou  to  me." 

When  she  ceased,  Premnath  sate  in  silent  meditation,  resting 
one  hand  upon  her  shoulder. 

"  I  cannot  gainsay  what  you  urge,  my  beloved,"  he  replied. 
"  That  the  pilgrim  shall  enter  the  shrine  with  perfect  faith  in 
the  God  and  the  rites,  and  then  only  find  comfort ;  if,  indeed, 
it  seem  fit  to  the  God  to  grant  it.  But  if  a  specious  outer  show 
of  faith  cover  a  doubting  heart,  then  perchance  the  Presence 
of  a  wrathful  God  may  be  manifested,  and  sore  affliction  alight 
on  the  hypocrite." 

"  Nay,  dear  lord,"  exclaimed  Radhika,  "  I  said  not  that. 
And  I  beg  you  speak  no  words  of  ill-omen  !  " 

"  Nay,  dear  wife,"  he  replied.  "  These  are  mere  specula- 
tions. So  much  at  least  is  certain,  that  the  pilgrim  at  the 
shrine  should  approach  untainted  by  the  subtleties  of  theology. 
But  enough — tell  me  now  of  yourself,  how  were  you  affected 
at  the  Adoration  ?  " 

"  Ah,  my  lord,"  she  answered,  "  what  shall  I  say  but  what 
you  know  already.  In  the  holy  place,  rightly  or  wrongly,  my 
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thoughts  were  of  you.  But  my  mother  taught  me  when  I  sat 
at  her  feet ; — it  is  writ  in  the  Scriptures  that  as  a  woman 
honours  her  husband,  so  shall  she  be  exalted  in  heaven  :  apart 
from  him  no  sacrifice  avails  her,  no  prayer  or  holy  rite.  My 
prayer  was  for  thee  :  that  light  shine  upon  thee,  and  thy 
heart  find  the  peace  of  full  attainment.  Holding  thee  in  my 
heart  I  share  all  grace  bestowed  on  thee." 

"  I  know  it,  my  beloved,  this  creed  of  thine,"  he  replied, 
pressing  her  to  him.  "  This  pilgrimage  was  mine,  not  thine. 
And  as  for  thy  worship,  I  think  thou  wert  most  happy  joining 
in  those  simple  observances  in  Jaipur." 

'  That  is  true,"  she  replied.  "  Ah,  those  were  pleasant  days 
we  passed  at  our  kinsman's  house.  The  ladies  were  gracious, 
and  with  them  I  shared  the  ceremonial  of  the  full  moon  of 
Kartik.  At  eve  we  carried  forth  the  image  of  the  Lord  Krishna 
and  set  it  upon  the  altar  in  the  court.  There  under  the  great 
moon  we  paced  around  in  silent  prayer,  while  the  priests 
murmured  their  measured  chants,  and  the  air  was  filled  with 
silver  light  and  solemn  sounds.  Then,  as  in  a  happy  dream, 
I  saw  the  Divine  Boy  herding  cattle  in  the  pastures  of  Brinda- 
ban,  and  out  from  the  shadow  of  the  trees  ran  his  beloved 
Radha.  The  chanting  ceased,  the  vision  vanished,  but  I  was 
as  one  on  whom  had  alighted  Grace  Divine  ! 

"  But  to-day,  amidst  the  smoke  and  flare  and  threatening 
hymns  and  clanging  bells — no  vision  of  grace  or  insight  was 
bestowed  upon  me  :  if  on  thee,  then  through  thee  it  were 
mine." 

"  Aye,  my  love,"  he  replied,  "  in  this  I  read  thy  heart.  Of 
the  Lord  Krishna,  the  Holy  Child  of  Brindaban,  fair  as  the 
full  moon,  spring  of  joy  to  the  mother's  heart,  sweetest  symbol 
of  the  Well-Beloved — of  him  thy  childish  heart  was  full  even 
from  thy  mother's  lap.  To  thee  he  is  no  less  real  than  that 
which  thou  hast  touched  with  feeling  hand,  seen  with  open 
eye." 


Premnath  remained  silent,  meditating,  leaning  his  brow 
upon  his  hand  while  he  grasped  her  shoulder. 
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"  Surely,"  he  said  at  length,  "  there  lies  much  grace  in  the 
heart  of  a  loving  woman,  whence  insight  into  things  divine, 
whate'er  our  doctors  teach  in  their  dialectic  pride  ! 

"  Consider  now  this  with  me  :  We  spoke  of  consciousness 
of  the  divine  grace,  through  the  ineffable  comfort  which  fills 
the  heart  with  joy  and  peace.  You  say  that  none  are  thus 
moved  but  those  for  whom  the  Divinity  is  present  at  their 
prayers  even  as  the  encompassing  world  of  sense.  But  creeds 
are  without  number,  the  imagination  of  man  is  unresting  in 
the  fabrication  of  visionary  forms,  and  for  each  votary  in  his 
sincerity  his  own  image  of  a  Divine  Being  is  complete  and 
real." 

"  I  understand,"  said  Radhika  after  a  pause,  as  he  broke  off. 
"  How  shall  the  votary  know  of  a  surety  from  his  conscious- 
ness of  divine  grace  after  adoration,  that  the  object  of  his 
worship  really  exists  outside  his  own  ardent  imagination  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that  is  my  meaning  :  that  the  profound  comfort  and 
joyful  bliss  which  rewards  pure  meditation  on  the  Divine 
Name  and  sincere  prayer,  may  spring  as  mere  emotions  from 
the  mind  itself,  independently  of  any  influence  emanating 
from  a  Divine  Being — even  as  warmth  may  follow  quick 
movements  of  the  limbs,  no  less  than  from  the  heat  of  burning 
fuel.  Hence  this  spiritual  experience  can  afford  no  ground  for 
believing  that  the  Deity  addressed  is  a  Reality  in  the  scheme 
of  existing  things." 

"  Then,"  replied  Radhika  eagerly,  "  I  would  answer  : 
The  votary's  conviction  of  the  Presence  of  the  Divinity  he 
addresses  is  absolute  ;  it  is  as  sure  as  his  consciousness  that 
the  beloved  is  here  by  his  side  in  the  flesh.  It  is  a  direct 
perception  which  no  cunning  reasons  can  obliterate. 

"  But,  my  lord,  my  dear  lord,  by  one  in  whose  heart  the 
doubts  you  suggest  exist,  the  fruit  of  prayer  cannot  be 
gathered.  None  can  glow  with  love  and  adoration  before  a 
Shape  suspected  to  be  a  hollow  mockery.  The  mere  chill  of 
doubt  blights  the  prayer  even  as  uttered. 

"  And  as  to  what  you  said  of  the  countless  creeds  and 
diverse  rites — I  would  answer  :  The  Divinity  is  manifested 
to  the  heart  of  man  in  many  forms — forms  which  you  have 
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called  visionary — but  each,  I  would  urge,  is  fitted  to  the 
nature  of  the  worshipper,  under  many  names  and  diverse 
forms ;  The  One  revealed,  and  with  him  the  pious  heart 
communes  in  many  ways.  Or  as  I  would  rather  frame  my 
image— a  thousand  channels  lead  to  the  Ocean  of  Love,  all 
open  to  the  pious  whose  faith  is  firm  in  the  Divine  Influence  ; 
but  to  the  impious  none.  Through  Faith  and  Love  all  creeds 
lead  to  God. 

"  Thus,  I  would  urge,  that  the  worshipper  absorbed  in  his 
adoration  is  assured  of  the  Divine  Presence  as  of  his  own  living 
heart  !  no  greater  assurance  is  possible  and  none  is  needed. 
Even  as  the  world  of  sense  is  revealed  to  the  outer  sight,  so  is 
the  Divinity  revealed  to  the  inner  eye.  For  Doubt  there  is  no 
place." 

"  None,  surely  none,"  he  said,  pressing  her  to  his  side. 
"  Thy  woman's  insight  pierces  to  the  very  root  of  the  mystery, 
and  beyond  this,  I  think,  the  subtle  reasonings  of  our  most 
learned  doctors  cannot  carry  us.  But  as  they  teach  that  all 
this  world  of  sense,  our  most  assured  reality,  is  but  an  Illusion 
— Maya  only — then  why  not,  too,  this  inner  counterpart  ? 

"  But  enough,  my  beloved.  Yonder  I  see  our  good  Pandit 
Parkotam  impatient  to  depart  lest  we  should  lose  the  prologue 
to  the  great  recital." 

He  pressed  her  hand  to  his  cheek  and  departed. 


CHAPTER  XI 
THE  LITTLE   PLAGUES   OF  A   PILGRIM 

THE  Lady  Radhika  remained  seated  as  her  husband 
had  left  her,  striving  to  control  her  beating  heart  and 
the  rapid  current  of  her  thoughts  excited  by  the  dis- 
cussion.   She  inserted  her  hand  into  the  bag  containing  her 
rosary,  and  in  a  hardly  audible  murmur  recited  the  Holy  Name 
until  every  bead  had  passed  between  her  fingers. 

Her  brain  grew  calm,  and  she  began  to  comprehend  her 
husband's  mental  attitude.  Meditating  on  the  mysteries  of 
religion,  he  had  become  perplexed  by  many  doubts,  and 
wished  to  retire  to  a  life  of  study  and  contemplation.  But 
influenced  by  her  persuasions  and  the  uncertainty  regarding 
his  son's  capacity,  he  had  deferred  his  purpose  and  consented 
to  undertake  a  prolonged  pilgrimage.  He  had  been  turned 
aside  from  the  path  of  intellectual  investigation  which  he 
desired  to  follow,  to  prayer  and  adoration,  which  neither 
offered  a  solution  of  his  speculative  difficulties,  nor  in  his 
present  mood  could  afford  any  satisfaction  to  his  heart.  His 
theoretical  scepticism  had  blighted  in  their  first  expansion  the 
emotions  which  should  have  arisen  from  worship  ; — as  she 
herself  had  coarsely  said — his  worship  had  been  a  mere 
mockery  of  belief  and  reverence.  This  fact,  the  root  whence 
sprung  his  consciousness  of  unaccepted  prayer  and  sacrifice, 
she  had  in  her  eagerness  to  follow  and  explain  his  feelings, 
bluntly  exposed  to  him.  Then  it  was  that  a  thought  of  awe 
had  flashed  upon  both,  foreseen  by  neither — that  to  the  votary 
who  dares  to  enter  the  shrine  with  a  doubting  heart  and  a  mere 
outward  show  of  Faith,  the  Presence  of  a  God  in  Wrath  may 
be  manifested  in  sore  affliction  of  his  hypocrisy  ! 
Her  practical  mind  was  not  prone  to  dwell  on  evil  omens, 
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and  her  reliance  had  ever  been  on  the  God  of  Love  ;  but  now 
a  vague  dread  crept  into  her  heart ;  and  she  remembered  that 
the  Temple  faced  west,  to  the  dying  day,  to  the  sinking,  not 
the  rising  of  Life.  Then  the  vague  feeling  took  definite  form 
as  anxiety  for  her  husband's  welfare. 

Calling  the  old  servant  Mohani  to  accompany  her,  she  went 
out  of  the  front  door  to  the  seat  under  the  shed  by  the  porch. 
The  night  was  dark  but  transparent :  from  the  purple-black 
vault  of  the  sky  the  stars  shed  living  light  constantly  changing 
in  colour,  and  just  above  the  haze  of  the  horizon  the  Planet 
shone,  a  sphere  of  pure  and  quiet  light.  Before  her  stretched 
the  sea,  dark  and  placid,  studded  by  the  lights  of  the  ships  in 
the  roadstead.  To  the  right  the  gleam  from  the  lighthouse 
fell  on  the  thin  wisp  of  mist  along  shore  and  on  the  memorial 
column  erected  over  a  soldier's  tomb.  To  the  left  the  temple 
spire  glistened,  reflecting  the  lamps  burning  in  the  courtyard 
below.  The  rumble  of  a  drum  and  tinkle  of  a  bell  in  the  town, 
a  splash  of  oars,  and  the  lap  of  the  slow  waves  on  the  beach 
reached  her  ears  ;  all  else  was  still. 

Radhika  Devi  sat  in  quiet  contemplation  of  the  scene, 
while  beside  her  Mohani  crouched  motionless  waiting  until 
she  was  addressed.  But  when  the  Planet  glowed  red,  and 
was  lost  in  the  haze,  then  Mohani  broke  the  silence,  asking 
timidly  whether  her  mistress  was  in  pain. 

"  Why  should  you  think  so  ?  "  replied  Radhika,  surprised. 

"  You  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  I  heard  a  sob,  a  sigh,  almost 
a  groan." 

"  When  the  star  vanished,  and  darkness  seemed  to  close  in 
upon  me." 

The  old  servant  remained  silent,  too  respectful  to  intrude. 
But  after  a  little  while,  her  mistress  spoke  : 

"  In  truth,  Mohani,  I  am  anxious  about  my  lord." 

"  I  saw  he  came  from  the  temple  deep  in  thought,"  replied 
Mohani,  "  and  his  brow  was  wrinkled  as  with  some  worry." 

"  You  noticed  that,  Mohani  ?  " 

Then  the  old  servant's  tongue,  long  restrained,  was  loosened 
in  voluble  chatter. 

•'•  Yes,  worried  he  looked — the  master.    And  how,  mistress, 
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should  I  not  mark  every  change  in  his  face  ?  I  who  for  forty 
years  have  eaten  salt  in  his  house,  and  daily  watched  him. 
Yes,  even  from  that  day  when  I  came  to  serve  you  with  my 
first  babe  at  my  breast,  when  my  husband  brought  his  yoke 
to  bear  the  master's  panniers  of  clothes  and  pan  and  papers  to 
Gujarpura,  where  the  wheat  lay  to  be  shared  out  between  lord 
and  tiller.  Ah,  it  seems  but  yestermorn,  until  I  recall  the 
many  changes  since.  Ahi,  ahi,  my  good  husband  gone  his  way 
at  Mother  Kali's  call ;  my  sons  gone  afar  in  service,  I  know 
not  where  ;  my  little  daughters  wives  and  mothers  in  distant 
homesteads,  and  I  left  grey  and  alone — yet  happy  serving  my 
lady,  so  not  alone.  Aye,  aye,  how  should  I  not  know  every 
feature  of  my  master — and  not  mark  any  change  ?  " 

"  Since  when  have  you  noticed  a  change  ?  " 

"  Since  we  left  Rajkot,  and  were  dragged  over  these  com- 
fortless wastes.  What  wonder  ?  In  the  house  of  the  Seth  at 
Rajkot  we  were  honoured  guests  and  enjoyed  all  good  things 
just  as  in  our  home  in  Ronahi.  What  a  cool  shady  place  was 
that  courtyard  where  stood  rows  of  shrubs  and  flowers  and 
holy  basil  in  pots  on  the  marble  steps  of  the  hall  with  carven 
pillars  !  There  my  lord  would  sit  with  the  Seth  and  his  friends, 
and  I  heard  his  laughter  frequent  among  them.  A  minstrel 
came  and  sang  to  the  music  of  his  vina,  in  the  foreign  tongue 
folk  talk  here,  and  it  was  sweet  in  sound  and  pleased  my  lord. 
He  gave  him  presents,  and  was  in  merry  mood. 

"  One  evening  I  heard  the  Seth  trying  to  persuade  him, 
saying  :  '  Why  go  the  long  rough  track  through  wastes  to 
holy  Dwarka  ?  Take  the  rail  south  to  the  Harbour,  and  wait 
there  for  the  steamer  to  the  Dwarka  roadstead.  Or  if  you 
must  march  afoot,  start  from  the  Harbour  by  the  coast  road, 
open  and  fair,  only  four  or  five  days  to  the  Land's  End.  See,' 
he  said, '  I  will  write  to  the  Rana  there,  a  noble  chief,  my  good 
patron,  and  he  will  entertain  you  with  honour  and  speed  you 
on  the  way.'  Then  the  Seth  laughed  and  added  :  '  You  must 
visit  and  admire  the  temple  his  royal  mother  built,  and 
perhaps  you  might  hint  that  the  report  of  the  beautiful  build- 
ing reached  you  in  far  Ronahi.' 

"  So  spake  the  Seth,  and  his  words  seemed  wise.    But  our 
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master  (and  he  surely  knows  best)  answered  :  '  We  will  look 
on  the  sea  first  as  we  approach  the  Land's  End,  where  was  the 
holy  city  of  the  Lord  of  Dwarka.  The  toil  and  discipline  of  the 
arduous  road  will  purify  our  spirits  to  enter  meekly  into  the 
Holy  Land.' 

"  Thus  he  spake  while  I  sat  below  the  steps  under  the  basil 
shrub — unheeded.  Sure  am  I  that  the  master  is  wise ;  but 
the  road  grew  very  irksome  to  him,  he  became  vexed  and 
irritable.  Ah,  what  a  miserable  night  was  that  when  the  storm 
wind  blew  down  from  the  north,  beating  through  the  scanty 
trees  and  bushes,  and  when  we  crouched  in  any  shelter,  it 
veered  round  and  beat  again  full  upon  us.  Turn  where  I 
would  it  beat  on  my  face.  An  ill-starred  place  surely,  where 
squalls  blow  from  all  quarters  at  once. 

"  No  wonder  the  master  was  vexed  and  anxious  about  my 
mistress,  though  indeed  the  toils  of  the  road  may  bring  bless- 
ings to  the  pilgrim.  When  I  saw  his  glum  face  at  the  dawn  I 
thought  of  him  bright  and  cheerful  with  the  Seth  in  the  great 
hall,  and  wondered  whether  he  regretted  that  good  advice  for 
an  easier  road  had  been  unheeded.  Drenched  and  chilled  and 
coughing  all  of  us;  — even  for  you,  dear  mistress,  we  could  find 
but  scanty  shelter  under  the  chariot  hood  against  the  tearing 
rain  and  wind  !  And  ever  since  that  dreadful  night,  you  have 
been  husky  in  the  throat ! 

"  Well,  well,  we  are  not  so  young  as  we  were  to  bear  dis- 
comforts and  be  cheerful,  and  if  the  promised  blessings  of  the 
Holy  Ones  of  Dwarka  are  not  granted  to  the  master  and  all 
with  him — I  will  say  we  have  paid  the  price,  and  the  promised 
goods  should  have  been  delivered." 

Her  mistress  listened  to  the  garrulous  record  of  the  tribula- 
tions on  the  road,  willing  to  be  distracted  from  her  dejection. 


CHAPTER  XII 
THE  DASNAMI   FRIAR 

RVDHIKA  was  about  to  reply,  encouraging  the  old 
servant  to  continue  her  chatter,  when  close  by  she 
heard  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  and  some  murmured  words, 
which  repeated  seemed  to  articulate  :  "  Ahi,  ahi,  sweet  voices 
from  the  fair  land  of  Katahr."  And  turning  sharply  to  the 
right  she  discerned  crouched  below  the  platform,  a  figure  with 
head  resting  on  hands  which  clasped  a  staff.  Mohani  startled 
arose  to  her  feet,  but  her  mistress  without  moving  demanded 
sharply  :  "  Who  art  thou,  lurking  in  earshot  ?  " 

The  intruder  raised  his  head  slowly,  and  a  soft  voice 
answered  in  her  own  dialect :  "  Lady,  sweet  is  the  tongue  of 
those  who  dwell  in  the  fair  land  of  Katahr,  far  in  the  north 
under  the  holy  peaks  of  Himachal.  Ahi,  ahi,  it  touches  the 
heart  of  the  exile." 

"  Who  art  thou  that  hidden  in  the  shadow  dost  listen  and 
sigh  ?  " 

"  Lady,"  replied  the  gentle  voice,  "  passing  I  heard  the 
country  speech  of  my  boyhood  and  manhood,  and  hearing  I 
stopped  to  listen,  each  word  music  in  my  ears.  I  seemed  once 
more  at  my  home  on  the  Ramganga  stream,  crouched  as  a  boy 
under  the  eaves  at  night,  listening  to  the  dear  voices  of  those 
who  reared  me — so  long  ago  !  " 

Then  was  Radhika  moved  by  his  words,  and  said  in  a  kindly 
tone  :  "  Come  forward  then,  old  man,  here  into  the  light  and 
show  your  face." 

The  crouched  figure  without  rising  moved  to  the  front  of 
the  platform.  "  At  your  bidding,  lady,"  he  said,  and  looked 
up  at  her.  The  lantern  held  up  by  Mohani  showed  a  lean  old 
face  close  shaven,  with  nose  and  chin  almost  meeting  over  a 
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toothless  mouth.  Bushy  white  eyebrows  shaded  the  eyes, 
which  glittered  full  of  life  between  lids  bare  of  lashes.  A 
scanty  turban  of  ochre-dyed  cotton  was  tied  round  his  head, 
and  he  wore  a  narrow  sheet  of  the  same  colour  cast  like  a  little 
cape  over  his  shoulders. 

While  the  two  women  scrutinised  him  he  sate  motionless, 
with  his  bright  eyes  fixed  on  Radhika's  face  exposed  under 
her  loosely-hooded  sheet. 

"  I  came  not  creeping  to  catch  the  purport  of  your  talk, 
lady,"  he  said,  in  the  same  quiet  voice.  "  But  I  was  drawn  by 
the  sound  of  my  old  country  speech,  best  spoken  by  the 
tongues  of  our  women." 

"  Whence  come  you,  old  man  ?  "  asked  Radhika,  "  and 
whither  are  you  going  ?  " 

"  From  near  by  and  I  go  not  far,"  he  replied.  "  I  move 
within  narrow  limits.  I  dwell  one  of  the  Brethren,  yonder  in 
the  Sarada  Math— one  of  the  holy  brotherhood  devoted  to 
Sankar  Acharya  the  Saint.  A  Dasnami  I.  And  whence,  lady, 
come  you  ?  " 

"  From  Ronahi " 

"  Aye,  Ronahi  on  the  Barei  River,"  interrupted  the  old 
monk.  "  Well,  I  knew  it  once — how  long  ago  I  cannot  tell. 
A  rich  town  ringed  about  with  great  mango  groves,  and  fertile 
fields  of  cane  and  wheat  and  rice  and  millet.  Wealthy 
merchants  and  bankers  filled  the  markets  with  traffic,  and  day 
and  night  their  loaded  wains  passed  north  and  south,  blocking 
the  roads.  Doth  it  still  stand  fair  and  rich  as  then  ?  " 

"  Even  as  then,"  answered  Radhika.  "  The  trade  and 
wealth  no  less,  but  grown,  I  judge." 

"  What  noble  temple  has  newly  risen  to  the  gods  we  worship 
to  vie  with  those  they  build  here  in  this  holy  land,  Saurash- 
tra  ?  " 

Radhika  shook  her  head.  "  Some  little  shrines  only,  of 
brick  and  plaster." 

"  Alas  then,  now  as  in  the  past  our  merchants  devote  none 
of  their  gathered  wealth  to  the  greater  glory  of  their  divin- 
ities— and  still  the  great  mosque  of  Islam  towers  over  all  the 
town  ?  " 
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"  So  it  is,  father,"  replied  Radhika.  "  And  of  the  mosque, 
too,  the  copings  fall,  the  minarets  crack,  and  of  the  people  of 
Islam  none  cares." 

"  Ah,  a  godless  folk  all,  methinks." 

"  Nay,  reverend  father,  not  all.  Among  us  are  many  pious 
men  and  women.  But  rather  in  our  own  homes  than  at 
distant  temples  we  erect  our  Holy  of  Holies,  and  in  our  daily 
worship  and  meditation  we  are  conscious  that  the  Divine 
Presence  is  near  our  own  hearth-fire.  Nay,  I  think  our  hearts 
are  not  less  moved  to  piety  than  those  of  the  founders  of  these 
great  abodes  of  the  Gods — here  in  Saurashtra." 

"  Well  said,  my  daughter,"  returned  the  monk.  "  If  there 
be  no  piety  around  the  hearth,  there  will  be  little  abroad. 
And  yet,  the  great  temple  of  the  God  excites  in  many  a  new 
consciousness  of  the  Present  Deity." 

"  That  may  well  be,  father,"  she  answered,  "  but  my  most 
holy  thoughts  spring  in  our  own  chapel  among  mine  own 
kinsfolk.  But  tell  me  where  was  your  home  before  the  call  to 
the  Holy  Brotherhood  ?  A  Brahman  household  bred  you, 
for  I  have  heard  that  from  no  other  caste  does  your  rule 
receive  disciples." 

"  You  are  right,  my  daughter,"  he  replied.  "  I  broke  the 
sacred  cord  in  twain  when  I  took  the  vow  of  a  Dasnami  monk 
and  the  name  of  Ram  Das  Tirtha.  And  yet,  why  should  I  not 
recall  those  days  long  past  ?  I  seek  not  to  live  them  again  : 
desire  is  dead." 

"  Even  though  your  heart  grew  warm  hearing  the  voices 
from  your  native  land  ?  " 

"  As  in  a  calm  night,"  he  answered,  "  I  listen  to  the  lapping 
of  the  waves  on  the  beach,  and  to  the  breeze  of  the  dawn  bear- 
ing the  glad  voices  of  awakened  birds.  Nay,  my  daughter,  I 
seek  nothing,  need  nothing,  neither  loving  nor  hating,  I  await 
meekly  the  day  of  release.  Surely  I  know  that  all  that  has 
been,  all  that  is,  and  all  that  shall  be— all  is  the  revelation  of 
the  Divinity  ;  all  I  feel,  joys  and  sorrows,  health  and  sickness 
— all  are  forms  of  The  One  mirrored  in  my  mind  ;  that  7  am 
He,  even  as  each  ripple  and  wave  of  yonder  stream  is  a  phase 
of  one  great  whole. 
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"  But  the  many  entangled  in  the  maze  of  Illusion  deem  that 
the  God  is  one,  the  World  another,  and  man  distinct  from 
both.  They  look  on  the  world  as  a  pool  of  sin  into  which  the 
pure  spirit  of  God  and  of  Man  is  plunged  in  corruption  ;  they 
teach  that  God  through  desire  created  and  sustains  the  world  ; 
that  man  is  held  fast  therein  by  the  bonds  of  his  fleshly 
life. 

"  But  to  us  truth  has  been  revealed  and  has  delivered  us 
from  these  baneful  illusions.  We  know  that  in  the  mind  of 
man  the  Divinity  becomes  aware  of  himself,  his  own  nature 
and  the  All  which  He  Is.  And  when  this  supreme  truth  is 
manifest  in  all  minds,  then  shall  all  the  myriad  forms  of  the 
Divinity  be  revealed  to  Him  and  the  cycle  of  Divine  Action 
being  completed  in  self-revelation,  shall  vanish  in  Non-Being." 

The  old  monk  paused  after  this  recital  of  his  mystic  creed, 
looking  meditatively  in  Radhika's  face.  As  he  remained  silent, 
she  spoke  : 

"  Father,  if  I  may  speak  on  such  profound  doctrines,  I 
would  urge  :  To  whom  these  are  as  you  say  revealed,  by  him 
they  may  be  comprehended.  But  addressed  by  word  of  mouth 
to  the  unenlightened  mind  they  bear  no  distinct  meaning. 
Maybe  if  one  ponder  through  the  silences  of  the  night,  and 
meditate  when  the  mind  is  clearest  in  the  holy  hour  of  the  grey 
dawning,  ever  seeking  to  encompass  the  mystery,  these 
doctrines  would  lie  bare  ;  then,  perhaps,  as  a  flash  of  light  to 
the  inner  sense  their  import  might  be  as  you  say,  revealed, 
and  stand  firm  in  the  mind  as  a  revelation  of  truth.  Thus  only, 
it  seems,  can  they  be  comprehended  and  accepted.  Is  not  that 
so?  " 

"  It  is  true,  my  daughter,"  he  replied,  "  only  to  those  who 
can  withdraw  from  all  outer  sense  of  being  and  sink  into  the 
extreme  depths  of  meditation  are  these  doctrines  revealed  as 
truth." 

"  How  then  shall  they  be  known  to  the  many  ?  "  returned 
Radhika.  "  But  to  pass  from  this  mystery,  answer  me  on  this 
practical  point :  Since  you  and  the  Divinity  are  recognisably 
One,  whither  is  your  prayer  directed  ?  " 

"  Prayer,  my  daughter,"  he  answered,  with  slow  solemnity  ; 
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"  true  prayer  consists  not  in  asking  gifts  of  grace  nor  in  implor- 
ing deliverance  from  evil,  but  in  the  perfect  consciousness  of 
the  identity  of  self  with  the  Divinity.  This  is  pure  adoration 
stripped  of  every  particle  of  Desire.  When  I  pray,  I  cross  my 
hand  on  my  bosom  and  repeat  /  am  he." 

She  shook  her  head  :  "  In  our  sore  distress  and  helplessness, 
we  seek  Divine  aid,  and  assured  of  his  Power  and  goodwill, 
we  find  therein  our  greatest  comfort." 

"So  it  is,"  he  answered,  "  with  those  who  are  not  of  the 
holy  brotherhood  of  those  to  whom  truth  is  revealed." 

Radhika  remained  silent  awhile,  and  then  reverting  to  her 
former  request,  she  said  :  "  May  I  now,  reverend  father, 
remind  you  that  you  said  you  could  without  sin  recall  the  time 
when  you  too  lived  as  one  of  the  profane  who  are  encompassed 
by. the  darkness,  or  at  best,  the  twilight  of  error.  I  would 
know  in  what  household  you  were  reared  and  where  in  our 
beloved  Katahr." 

The  monk  answered,  a  quiet  smile  lighting  up  his  lean  face  : 
"  Lady,  you  have  listened  to  words  of  mystery  not  without 
intelligence  of  their  first  bearings  ;  and  this  may  perhaps  here- 
after lead  you  to  the  shrine  of  truth  itself.  But,  woman-like, 
you  care  more  for  the  teacher's  worldly  path  before  he  reached 
the  Light.  Listen,  then." 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THE   FRIAR'S   HISTORY  :    THE   HAVEN   OF 
EARTHLY  GOOD 

"AT  no  great  distance  from  your  home  on  the  Barei, 
A-\  I  was  reared,  at  Sardarnagar,  overlooking  the  ford 
and  floating-bridge  of  the  Ramganga  River.  There 
day  and  night,  in  endless  succession,  the  creaking  wains  pass, 
bearing  rice  and  sugar  and  wheat  and  borax  and  pepper 
from  your  rich  markets  in  the  north.  As  a  boy,  I  loved  to 
loiter  about  the  wagoners  at  their  camping  ground  below  our 
house  on  the  high  bank  or  on  the  low  ground  over-stream  at 
Chaubari ;  and  to  run  to  and  fro  across  the  swaying  planks 
of  the  bridge,  free  from  the  bridgeman's  toll.  And  thus  I 
heard  much  talk  of  your  fair  town  and  the  countryside. 

"  My  father,  the  pandit,  had  his  house  near  the  edge  of  the 
cliff  and  ministered  as  priest  through  the  villages  of  the  up- 
land which  men  call  Balia " 

He  broke  off  suddenly,  and  addressing  Mohani,  who  sat 
behind  her  mistress,  said  :  "If  your  honoured  lady  permits, 
tell  me  the  name  of  the  gentleman  your  master,  and  his 
father's  name." 

Radhika  signed  permission  and  Mohani  answered  :  "  The 
honoured  name  of  my  master  is  Babu  Premnath  Tiwari,  son  of 
Jankinath.  And  who,  I  would  ask,  that  dwells  in  the  region 
where  you  were  born  and  bred  has  not  heard  of  the  bankers  of 
Ronahi  ?  " 

The  monk  raised  his  right  hand  to  his  forehead  respectfully. 
"  Lady,  I  remember  well  the  name  of  Babu  Jankinath  of 
Ronahi :  one  renowned  throughout  Katahr  for  his  piety, 
wealth,  and  generous  alms.  Not  far  to  the  east  of  my  old 
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home  is  the  village  of  Chilaura,  of  which  the  Babu  Sahib  was 
zaminddr. 

"  And  now,  honoured  lady,  I  can  speak  freely  addressing 
the  mistress  of  the  house  my  father  held  in  great  respect, 
and  to  whose  people  in  Chilaura  we  ministered  as  priests. 

"  My  father  took  me  as  a  boy  on  his  rounds  among  his  many 
parishioners,  and  aiding  him  I  learnt  all  the  ceremonial  of  our 
priestcraft.  At  home  from  morning  to  noon,  I  recited  the 
texts  after  my  father,  and  learnt  all  he  had  to  teach,  hymns, 
rites,  and  rules  of  astrology.  But  as  I  grew  to  manhood  this 
occupation  became  more  and  more  irksome  to  me.  The  holy 
chants  were  trite  from  constant  repetition.  I  recited  them 
with  rapidly  moving  lips  while  my  thoughts  were  far  away 
pursuing  alien  phantoms,  and  I  began  to  feel  contempt  for  the 
solemn  rites  and  artifices  of  our  ancient  profession.  I  wished 
to  engage  in  some  work  in  the  thronging  world,  where  practical 
things  are  done.  But  I  concealed  this  from  my  father,  for  I 
could  not  incur  his  displeasure,  and  more,  I  shrank  from 
causing  him  pain.  He  had  never  thought  I  could  cherish  any 
other  wish  than  to  follow  in  his  steps — the  way  of  his  fathers 
from  generation  to  generation.  Such  a  purpose  would  have 
seemed  to  him  an  incredible  impiety. 

"  But  to  remain  in  the  old  routine  was  impossible  for  me, 
so  I  begged  him  to  permit  me  to  depart  to  study  under  a 
renowned  teacher  who  had  recently  settled  in  holy  Soron. 
But  in  my  secret  heart  I  had  determined  that  if  the  student's 
life  did  not  suit  me,  I  would  abandon  it. 

"  Now  my  father  was  then  aged  and  a  widower,  and  the 
only  inmates  of  our  house  besides  ourselves  were  the  widow  of 
my  father's  brother,  old  and  sickly,  and  my  wife  with  our  only 
living  child  at  her  breast.  Thus  there  was  no  man  to  take  my 
place. 

"  Nevertheless,  my  father  consented  to  let  me  go  for  the 
sake  of  learning,  stipulating  only  that  I  should  study  at  some 
neighbouring  place  within  reach  of  a  summons,-  for  he  said  : 
'  I  am  old,  and  thou  only  art  left  to  perform  the  funeral  rites.' 
But  my  wife  pleaded,  '  Leave  me  not  here  alone.  Thou  art  a 
householder,  and  the  bond  to  thy  wife  and  home  cannot  be 
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broken  without  sin.'  And  I  answered  :  '  Remain  here,  to 
help  my  good  aunt  to  maintain  our  home  and  care  for  my 
father.  I  go  only  to  Soron,  and  will  return  on  frequent  visits. ' 

"  Now  in  those  days  a  pandit,  renowned  through  all  our 
country  for  his  learning,  had  established  a  college  in  Soron 
by  the  holy  pool.  And  when  I  came  before  him  to  be  admitted 
as  a  student,  he  searched  my  heart.  I  said  :  '  Venerable 
master,  I  come  seeking  knowledge  only.'  But  he  questioned 
me,  and  discerned  that  my  thirst  for  knowledge  was  assumed 
as  a  pretext  to  escape  from  a  dreary  routine  ;  that  I  was  rest- 
less to  move  away,  not  drawn  to  him  as  a  teacher.  He  taxed 
me  with  the  sin,  and  I  knew  all  subterfuge  was  vain.  So  I 
pleaded  :  '  Master,  I  have  come  where  the  pure  fount  of  know- 
ledge flows,  and  drinking  thereof  I  shall  learn  its  worth.  I 
confess  my  sin  and  bow  before  your  lotus  feet  and  submit 
myself  absolutely  to  your  rules.'  He  then  admitted  me, 
and  I  began  a  new  life  as  a  disciple. 

"  He  ruled  over  us,  some  five-and-twenty  students,  with 
severity,  demanding  the  utmost  from  each,  saying,  '  Thou  art 
come  to  learn.  Thou  shalt  obey  me  implicitly  in  all  things. 
None  but  earnest  and  holy  students  remain  in  my  school.' 

"  I  stood  in  awe  of  him  as  a  master  by  right  and  venerated 
him  as  learned  and  wise  and  pure. 

"  A  task,  a  rite,  a  prayer,  a  practice,  was  fixed  for  every 
hour  of  the  day  and  night — an  iron  routine  from  which  no 
deviation  was  permitted.  If  one  failed  to  conform,  he  was 
driven  forth  relentlessly.  We  who  remained  accepted  his 
rule  with  a  whole  heart,  even  as  the  rule  of  God  ;  for  verily, 
through  the  master  the  Divine  Spirit  passes  to  the  scholar. 

"  Under  this  discipline  a  great  calm  slowly  settled  upon  me. 
I  forgot  the  world  outside  our  sacred  guild,  and  my  one  desire 
became  to  surpass  my  fellow-students  in  the  esteem  of  my 
venerable  master.  When  my  father  visited  me,  bringing  news 
of  my  wife  and  child,  I  cared  not  for  them,  and  was  sore  that 
he  broke  into  the  set  practice  of  my  day. 

"  Thus  passed  the  months  until  the  fatal  night  of  the  full 
moon  of  Bhadon,  when  the  waters  of  the  Burhganga  lapped 
the  highest  step  of  the  ghat.  I  had  bathed  and  prayed  and 
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then  tarried  in  meditation,  and  the  ripples  at  my  feet  sparkling 
in  the  moonlight  drew  my  thoughts  to  the  outer  world  and  I 
stood  watching  the  silvered  stream  until  the  ringing  of  a 
temple  bell  aroused  me  as  from  a  trance.  I  became  conscious 
of  the  sin  of  wandering  thoughts  and  turned  hastily  away. 
The  first  streak  of  dawn  shone  above  the  temple  lane.  A  band 
of  women  coming  down  to  the  ghat  met  me  ;  and  hurrying  on 
heedlessly,  I  passed  through  in  the  midst  of  them,  brushed  by 
the  garments  of  one  on  the  right.  Then  I  heard  a  little  laugh 
soft  and  clear  as  the  tinkle  of  a  silver  bell,  and  for  an  instant  I 
stood  still  with  quickly  throbbing  heart.  And  the  women 
with  downcast  heads  passed  onwards  to  the  ghat. 

"  Until  I  hurriedly  reached  the  shelter  of  my  hut  I  recited 
the  gayatri  without  pause,  but  in  vain  ;  the  desire  surged  up 
irrepressible  to  see  the  lips  whence  the  tinkling  laugh  had 
come — such  a  laugh  as  might  have  sprung  from  the  dancing 
ripples  I  had  watched  on  the  silvered  stream.  Surely,  I 
thought,  those  lips,  that  face,  are  fair  as  the  moonlit  water. 
And  throughout  my  strenuous  study  of  the  morning  this 
thought  lay  hid,  ready  to  spring  into  consciousness  at  each 
pause  in  my  task. 

"  Now  many  pilgrims  had  come  to  the  holy  river  and  the 
shrines  of  Sukara-Kshetra,  and  passed  our  huts  beside  the 
sacred  pool ;  but  I  had  never  given  heed  to  them  :  they  were 
as  a  flock  of  green  pigeons  flitting  by  ; — aye,  even  as  the  fallen 
leaves  of  the  nim  trees  drifting  in  the  wind  of  Chait  :  the  grain 
parcher  comes  to  sweep  them  into  his  basket  and  burns  them 
in  his  oven  ; — they  are  gone  ! 

"  And  not  far  from  our  huts  stands  an  old  nim  tree,  shading 
a  little  platform  where  the  pilgrim  women  are  wont  to  cluster 
to  be  near  the  well  at  the  Temple  of  Mahadeo.  There  they  sit 
chatting  together,  and  the  begging  friars  hang  about  them, 
bestowing  blessings  and  receiving  alms. 

"  Now  when  the  first  watch  of  the  day  came  full,  and  my 
morning  task  was  complete,  my  eyes  wandered  to  this  group 
beneath  the  old  tree — and  as  a  porpoise  uprises  from  the  depth 
of  the  stream,  a  thought  surged  up  in  my  mind  :  perhaps  there 
I  may  hear  a  voice  speak  with  the  tone  of  the  silvery  laugh — 
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and  hardly  conscious  of  my  acts,  I  went  towards  the  group  of 
women,  and  passed  by  slowly  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  as 
in  profound  meditation,  but  listening  with  strained  ears.  Then 
amidst  the  many  voices,  I  heard  clearly  these  verses  recited : — 

'  Acche  din  pachhe  gae,  Har  se  kyo  na  het, 
Ab  pachtae  kya  hot  hai,  jab  chiriyan  chug  gain  khet.' 

'  In  the  days  long  passed  you  refused 

Your  heart  to  Hari  to  yield  ; 
How  vain  are  regrets  when  the  birds 

Have  stripped  all  the  grain  from  the  field.' 

I  stood  still,  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  at  once  I  heard 
the  ring  of  the  silvery  laugh,  and  a  sweet  voice  recited  : — 

'Bura  jo  dekhan  main  chali,  bura  na  dekha  koe  ; 
Jo  dil  knoja  apna,  to  mujh  si  buri  na  koe.' 

'  On  no  sinner  my  eyes  could  alight 

When  seeking  for  one  all  around  ; 
Then  alone  I  looked  in  my  heart 
And  the  greatest  of  sinners  I  found.' 

"  I  looked  quickly  towards  the  voice  and  saw  the  speaker, 
her  hood  loose  about  her  face,  and  for  an  instant  eyes  full  of 
laughter  met  mine,  and  then  the  face  was  covered  from  sight. 

"  Ahi,  ahi,  two  women  sitting  side  by  side  exchanging 
couplets  of  Kabir  ; — that  was  all !  But  at  the  tinkle  of  the 
laugh,  the  tones  of  the  voice  and  the  shaft  of  light  from  the 
eyes,  my  heart  had  stood  still,  then  again  throbbed  wildly. 
Shame  fell  upon  me  ;  I  dared  not  look  nor  remain,  and  re- 
turned with  slow  feet  to  my  hut,  repeating  under  my  breath 
as  a  prayer,  the  words  of  Kabir  : — 

'  Never  ceases  the  note  of  the  flute 
And  the  song  is  of  love.' 

And  as  I  crouched  down  hiding  my  face  I  spoke  in  my  heart. 
Kamadeo  drew  his  shaft  upon  Mahadeo,  and  was  forthwith 
withered  by  the  fire  of  the  Divinity's  glance.  Would  I  could 
have  blasted  thee  too  !  That  destroyer  of  my  peace  had 
perished  ;  now  she  lives  to  trouble  me  ! — Ah,  fool,  thou  poor 
wight  of  little  wit,  hadst  thou  but  sunk  thine  eyes  before  her 
and  mumbled  a  blessing,  she  had  looked  up  and  spoken  ! 
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"  Thus  I  sate  swayed  to  and  fro  in  thought,  drawn  forward 
and  driven  back  as  a  straw  floating  between  wind  and  stream, 
yet  slowly  moving  downward  with  the  current. 

"  The  hour  to  prepare  for  the  midday  meal  came — and 
passed  unheeded  :  my  comrades  saw  me  lost  in  meditation  on 
the  Holy  Name,  and  respectfully  held  apart. 

"  But  when  the  third  watch  of  the  day  came,  the  sky 
darkened  with  clouds,  from  the  eaves  rain  splashed  on  my 
feet — and  I  was  aroused  from  my  trance,  and  knew  it  was  the 
hour  to  attend  on  the  Master.  But  I  shrank  from  appearing 
before  him.  Then  one  of  our  scholars  came,  saying  :  '  The 
Master  asks  if  thou  art  sick  ?  '  I  answered,  I  was  lost  in 
thought,  and  meekly  followed  into  the  presence.  But  im- 
mediately the  words  had  passed  my  lips,  I  was  ashamed,  for 
my  words  were  false,  intending  to  imply  my  thought  had  been 
of  holy  things,  when  I  had  been  brooding  over  profanities. 
Truth  only,  or  utter  silence,  beseems  the  scholar  of  divine 
words. 

"  Thus,  when  I  came  before  the  Master  he  read  confusion  on 
my  shamefast  countenance,  and  when  twilight,  the  time  of 
peace,  fell,  he  dismissed  the  scholars,  but  bade  me  light  the 
lamp  in  his  little  chamber  ;  and  when  I  had  lit  the  flame  and 
bowed  and  repeated  the  prayer,  and  set  the  lamp  on  the  pedestal 
by  his  right  side,  he  spoke,  bidding  me  bring  the  book  of  The  Song 
of  the  Blessed  One.  He  opened  the  leaves  at  the  chapter  of  the 
Two-fold  Path,  and  pointing  to  a  text  bade  me  read  and 
interpret. 

"  These  were  the  words  :  '  Though  a  man  restrain  his  limbs, 
yet  if  his  thoughts  dwell  on  the  objects  of  sense,  he  is  deluded 
and  a  hypocrite.' 

"  The  Master  said  :  '  Thou  hast  construed  rightly.  Now 
expound  the  text.' 

"  Then  after  painful  meditation  I  answered  : 

"  '  The  words  apply  to  those  who  having  submitted  them- 
selves to  the  holy  rule  of  Renunciation,  nevertheless  indulge 
in  profane  thoughts.  As  to  these,  the  Blessed  One  declared^to 
Arjun  :  if  the  sinner  believe  that  by  his  outwaYd  show  of  self- 
control  he  deceives  God,  or  that  his  Master  will  not  see  through 
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this  shell  of  holiness  to  the  sin  within — then  he  is  a  deluded 
fool,  unfitted  for  the  sacred  path.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
knowing  that  his  inward  sin  cannot  be  hidden  from  God  or  his 
Master,  he  persists,  nevertheless,  in  bearing  the  cloak  of  holi- 
ness, then  he  is  a  hypocrite,  and  if,  moreover,  he  think  to 
escape  penalty  in  hell,  he  is  a  deluded  fool. 

'  In  either  case  he  is  a  liar  in  act,  profaning  the  holy  path 
on  which  he  has  entered.' 

"  Then  my  Master  answered,  saying  :  '  You  have  rightly 
expanded  the  divine  words.  Now  listen  to  me,  my  son. 
During  the  morning  recitation  you  stumbled  in  your  words, 
and  when  I  looked  at  you,  your  eye  was  shifty,  avoiding  mine. 
And  when  you  came  not  with  the  others  in  the  afternoon,  it 
was  reported  that  you  sate  lost  in  thought  and  had  not  taken 
your  midday  meal.  The  scholar  I  sent  to  call  you  reported 
that  you  had  excused  your  remissness,  saying  :  '  I  was  lost  in 
thought.' 

"  '  My  son,  look  me  now  in  the  face,  and  answer  :  What 
hath  troubled  thy  mind,  and  what  was  the  subject  of  thy  deep 
meditation  ?  ' 

"  Then  I  sank  down  at  the  Master's  feet  and  wept,  and  said  : 
'  I  am  neither  deluded  nor  am  I  a  hypocrite  :  I  confess.'  And 
straightway  I  told  all  that  had  befallen  me,  even  as  I  have  told 
you,  noble  lady. 

"  Then  the  Master  sate  long  in  silence  meditating  with  eyes 
fixed  upon  me,  and  I  waited  in  sore  trouble  for  his  words. 
Thus  at  last  he  delivered  his  judgment — final,  irrevocable  : 

'  My  son,  thy  heart  readily  taketh  an  impression,  but  hath 
not  the  firmness  of  texture  needed  to  retain  it.  Things  holy, 
things  profane ;  things  spiritual,  things  sensual ;  things 
eternal  of  the  soul,  things  illusory  of  the  body  ;  all  pass  over 
thy  heart,  each  impressing  a  fleeting  image.  And  thy  mind 
hath  no  clear  understanding  of  their  utter  discordance.  Thou 
art  indeed  as  one  who  cannot  discriminate  between  the  primal 
light  of  the  sun  and  the  wan  reflected  light  of  the  moon. 

"  '  For  such  as^thou  art,  my  son,  there  is  no  help  here. 
Vainly  would  one^lead  the  blind  man  into  the  light  that  he 
may  see  the  holy  lotus  afloat  on  the  lake. 
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"  '  Return  then  to  thy  house  and  to  thy  wife,  to  dwell  there 
like  thy  father  before  thee,  as  a  ministering  priest.  Well  fitted 
art  thou  to  guide  peasants  in  rites  and  prayers,  and  bring 
comfort  to  simple  folk.  For,  my  son,  thy  heart  is  simple  and 
thou  art  sincere. 

"  '  Leave  me — for  now  my  hour  for  meditation  has  come.' 
"  So  I  humbly  bowed  over  his  feet  and  left  him. 

"  The  rain-storm  had  passed  over,  and  the  moon  shone  clear 
amidst  the  flying  clouds.  I  slung  my  blanket  and  bundle  over 
my  staff,  and  straightway  departed.  Moved  by  the  strong 
spirit  of  the  Master,  I  yielded  in  complete  acquiescence,  dimly 
feeling,  I  think,  that  left  to  my  own  will  I  should  have  sunk 
into  sin. 

"  Through  the  night  I  walked  without  pause,  and  ere  dawn 
I  arrived  at  my  home,  and  sank  down  on  the  doorstep — agita- 
tion, distress,  fasting,  ceaseless  movement,  had  exhausted  me. 
There  my  wife  coming  out  in  the  grey  light  found  me  senseless 
as  in  death. 

"  She  nursed  me  as  only  a  loving  wife  can  nurse,  and  after 
some  days  I  recovered  my  strength.  Then  it  was  that  my 
heart  turned  to  her,  and  I  found  man's  greatest  treasure  in 
this  transient  life — a  true,  wise,  and  loving  wife. 

"  How  profound  was  the  discernment  of  the  Master  who 
bade  me  return  to  this  secure  haven  !  " 


CHAPTER  XIV 
THE   SAME   CONTINUED  :    THE   END   OF   ILLUSION 

THE  old  friar  ceased  speaking,  and  as  he  looked  up  to 
Radhika  the  lamplight  fell  upon  his  face,  revealing  a 
brighter  gleam  in  his  eyes  and  fresh  life  on  his  wrinkled 
features. 

Then  Radhika  :  "  This  I  would  further  learn  from  you, 
reverend  father :  You  are  now  even  as  a  departed  spirit, 
rehearsing  in  full  consciousness  the  course  of  his  earthly  life, 
comprehending  the  bliss  and  sorrow,  the  good  and  evil,  and 
knowing  all  the  inner  life  of  the  heart.  Tell  me  then,  if  it 
rested  with  you  freely  to  choose,  is  there  any  phase  of  your  life 
which  you  would  will  to  live  through  again — aye,  and  yet 
again,  eternally  repeated  ?  " 

He  meditated  awhile,  endeavouring  to  grasp  clearly  the 
purport  of  her  question,  and  then  answered :  "  Lady,  the 
course  of  life  is  as  a  chain,  each  event  linked  with  necessity  to 
that  which  precedes  and  follows  :  none  can  be  repeated  with- 
out that  which  preceded  and  followed.  Yet  all,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  an  illusion — a  disease  of  the  spirit." 

"  Nay,  good  father,"  she  replied,  "  you  evade  my  question. 
Whether  or  not  the  events  of  life  be  a  really  existing  ex- 
perience of  a  world  other  than  self,  or  but  a  product  of  the 
thinking  mind,  yet  for  the  sentient  being  the  feeling  of  bliss 
and  misery,  of  good  and  evil  are  most  real,  if  the  only 
reality  ;  and  each  phase  for  the  period  of  its  presence  the  one 
existing  reality — and  this  whether  or  not  it  be  linked  of 
necessity  to  what  preceded  and  followed.  Answer  me  then, 
from  your  own  simple  heart,  freed  from  all  doctrine  of  profound 
doctors  :  was  there  no  phase  in  your  life  which,  now  looking 
back,  you  would  desire  to  repeat  even  to  all  eternity  ?  " 
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"  My  daughter,"  he  answered  slowly.  "  Thy  heart  is  pure, 
thy  mind  sincere,  and  thou  hast  pondered  these  things  well. 
To  thee  can  I  answer,  and  surely  :  Yes,  those  days  which 
followed  my  return  home,  alas,  all  too  brief  !  I  see  them  now 
as  days  of  purest  happiness  ;  of  good  done  and  no  evil  willed. 
And  the  light  and  guide  that  shone  upon  them  and  led  my 
spirit,  was  my  beloved  wife,  and  with  her,  our  children  around 
us — I  dare  confess  to  thee,  my  daughter— though  it  seem  a 
sin  of  desire — I  would  live  those  days  again  and  again  repeated 
to  all  eternity." 

"  I  thank  you,  reverend  father,"  said  Radhika.  "  In  such 
yearning  there  can  be  no  sin — whatever  the  celibate  doctors 
may  find  in  their  solitary  brooding  !  I  say  it  with  a  surety  of 
truth  in  my  heart." 

"  And  in  thy  words,  my  daughter,"  he  said,  "  there  may  be 
inspiration  not  less  worthy  of  credence  than  the  abstruse 
reasoning  of  our  renowned  teachers." 

Then  after  a  pause,  Radhika  inquired  further  :  "  Tell  me 
how  that  happy  period  of  your  life  came  to  an  end  ?  Did 
the  fabric  of  happiness  crumble  away  or  was  it  crushed 
in  calamity  ?  How  came  you  to  join  the  brotherhood  of 
lonely  men  ?  May  I  not  hear  this  in  completion  of  your 
history  ?  " 

"  Why  not,  noble  lady  ?  "  he  replied,  "  for  you  are  one  who 
hears  me  with  a  clear  understanding,  guided  by  a  sympathetic 
heart.  Listen  then,  how  those  days  of  light  and  happiness — 
alas,  how  brief  ! — were  followed  by  darkness  and  distress." 


The  old  monk,  resting  his  face  on  his  knees,  remained  silent 
some  time  before  he  continued  his  history  : 

"  Lady,  soul  differs  from  soul,  and  the  flesh  of  one  is  not  as 
the  flesh  of  another  ;  and  hence  the  phase  of  life  which  brings 
content  to  the  one,  is  shunned  by  another.  To  the  Rajput 
warrior,  the  days  under  arms  for  death  or  victory ;  for  the 
hunter,  the  pursuit  of  his  quarry  ;  for  the  vengeful  man,  the 
encompassing  of  requital ;  for  the  eager  student,  the  days  and 
nights  of  study  and  thought,  the  widening  knowledge  and  the 
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deepening  insight  into  hidden  things  ; — for  each,  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  humour  of  his  body  and  soul.  But  for  me  the  centre 
of  content  was  the  sacred  hearth-fire,  and  clustered  around  it, 
my  wife  and  children  ;  and  I  valued  all  else  as  it  maintained 
the  fire,  and  the  unfailing  love. 

"  Thus  for  each  is  there  some  special  form  of  the  Illusion  of 
Life  which  beguiles  him  from  the  path  of  salvation — drawing 
him  with  irresistible  force  to  cling  to  the  vain  vision  of  life. 
Blessed,  then,  is  the  ruthless  hand  which  destroys  this  vision- 
ary joy  and  permits  him  to  discern  reality.  This  which  we 
call  evil  is  the  awakening  of  the  spirit  to  the  fundamental  error 
of  Life  itself  and  to  the  only  way  of  escape. 

"  All  bliss  is  the  beguiling  of  the  spirit ;  through  suffering 
is  the  gate  of  salvation  opened  :  to  the  eternal  rest  in  which 
only  is  bliss. 

"  And  now,  noble  lady,  I  will  tell  you  how  I  was  snatched 
out  of  the  web  of  illusion  in  which  I  was  so  completely  en- 
tangled. 

"  For  eight  years  peace  and  happiness  were  ours  :  passing 
clouds  but  enhanced  the  brightness  of  our  sky. 

"  My  father  died ; — soon  after,  his  sister,  who  had  dwelt 
with  us  as  a  mother  from  our  childhood.  When  the  due  rites 
had  been  performed  and  the  days  of  grief  were  passed,  we 
found  the  harmony  of  our  home  more  complete,  for  we  two 
and  our  two  children  formed  the  rounded  circle  of  our  common 
life  :  the  departed  had  been  no  segment  of  this  our  sphere  of 
contentment ;  and  we  who  remained  were  drawn  closer 
together. 

"  The  round  of  my  ministrations  through  the  villages 
continued  unbroken  :  birth,  marriage,  death  ;  rites  of  sowing 
and  harvest ;  forecasts  of  auspicious  days  and  seasons  ;  all 
the  spiritual  guidance  of  our  village  folk ;  the  sacred  cere- 
monies of  these,  the  great  events  of  their  lives,  filled  my  days. 
And  merry  feastings  and  gatherings  led  me  hither  and  thither. 
I  carried  round  and  brought  home  all  the  news  and  gossip  of 
the  countryside  ;  and,  listening,  my  wife  would  laugh,  aye, 
and  sometimes  weep  at  a  tale  of  misery — and  slip  in  many  a 
shrewd  remark  on  the  ways  of  our  village  folk.  I  loved  to 


relate,  and  she  to  listen  ;  and  each  bit  of  news,  merry  tale  or 
sad  story,  I  garnered  for  her  ears. 

"  Ah,  lady,  those  years  of  quiet  happiness  !  And  such,  too, 
have  been  passed  by  countless  households  of  our  people, 
since  long  peace  and  security  have  come  upon  the  fair  land  of 
Katahr  ;  our  life  notable  only  among  them  that  it  was  more 
complete  around  the  hearth  and  undisturbed  by  adversity 
from  without. 

"  But  there  came  a  change  at  last.  A  strange  fever  spread 
through  our  villages ;  men,  women  and  children  were  at- 
tacked ;  they  passed  from  raging  heat  to  shivering  cold  ;  sank 
down  in  weakness  lower  and  lower,  until  the  heart  ceased  to 
beat,  and  they  passed  insensibly  away.  Those  who  recovered 
wandered  their  daily  round,  phantoms  of  their  former  selves, 
impotent  and  sterile.  Men  said  a  blighting  air  had  drifted 
down  from  the  mountain-skirts  and  poisoned  all  our  blood. 

"  But  we  in  our  household  were  confident  in  the  protection 
of  our  household  gods,  and  by  constant  prayers  and  sacred 
rites  warded  off  the  destroying  fiend.  Our  hearts  were  buoyed 
up  by  our  trust,  although  by  our  river  the  pyres  burnt  night 
and  day  and  the  wailing  of  women  never  ceased." 

He  paused  in  his  narrative,  and  Radhika  said  :  "  I  remember 
well  the  season  of  that  deadly  fever,  though  I  was  but  a  child- 
wife  then.  In  Ronahi  we  suffered  little,  but  I  recollect  my 
lord  said  that  in  his  village  of  Chilaura  af  least  one  of  every 
ten  strong  men  had  died." 

The  monk  nodded  assent,  and  continued  :  "  Amidst  all  the 
affliction  our  hearth-fire  burnt  bright  and  we  lived  secure 
around  its  glow — yes,  until  we  thought  the  sickness  had 
passed  away.  Then  the  blow  fell.  Our  son  sickened,  a  youth 
of  twelve  years,  fair  as  Rama  or  Lakshman.  We  nursed  him, 
praying  and  sacrificing  without  pause  ;  but  he  grew  weaker  ; 
and  then  his  sister  was  stricken,  and  they  lay  side  by  side 
sinking  towards  death.  Then  my  wife  said  to  me,  piteously  : 
'  Behold  our  prayers,  our  incense,  all  our  holy  rites  avail 
nothing.  Go  thou  to  the  Farangi  Fort  yonder  :  folk  say  the 
doctor  there  has  drugs  of  great  power  to  stay  this  disease.  Pray 
him  to  come  to  us.  We  have  gold  and  silver  piled  up  here,  and 
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will  pay  him  all  he  asks,  nay,  all  we  have,  if  only  he  will  save 
our  children/  But  when  I  heard  her,  I  thought,  the  rain  pours 
down  in  torrents,  the  river  is  in  great  flood,  the  bridge  of  boats 
long  broken — how  shall  I  cross  ?  Or  if  I  cross,  how  shall  the 
doctor  consent  to  come  through  here  ?  And  further,  I  thought, 
what  shall  his  art  avail  when  our  Holy  Ones  will  not  let  our 
children  live  ?  Thus  I  made  excuses  to  my  wife  for  not  hurry- 
ing away  across  the  stormy  flood  ; — and  thus  another  day  of 
helpless  watching  passed,  Then  again  my  wife  pressed  me, 
urgently  insisting  ;  and  I  yielded,  and  crossed  the  great  flood 
to  the  Farangi  camp.  The  doctor  listened  patiently,  and 
smiled  at  my  offers  of  lavish  fees,  but  he  said  :  '  My  coming 
will  avail  nothing  now ;  they  have  sunk  down  in  weakness, 
and  my  remedies  will  come  too  late.  Nevertheless,  take  you 
these  drugs,  administer  them,  and  treat  the  children  as  I 
direct.'  So  I  returned  quickly  as  I  could ;  but  when  I  ap- 
proached our  house  I  was  met  by  the  sound  of  wailing — both 
our  children  were  dead. 

"  Now  when  the  pyres  had  burnt  out  and  the  dear  ashes 
mingled  with  the  sacred  stream,  then  my  wife  and  I  sate  side 
by  side  in  our  desolate  house.  It  was  then  she  began  to 
question  me  as  to  what  I  had  spoken  to  the  doctor  and  what 
he  had  said.  And  I  told  her  all,  word  by  word.  Then  she 
fell  upon  my  shoulder  weeping,  and  cried  :  '  Had  you  but 
gone  when  I  first  besought  you,  the  medicine  he  gave  and  the 
treatment  he  ordered  might  have  rescued  our  children  from 
the  grip  of  death.'  I  soothed  her,  saying,  how  should  they 
have  lived  against  the  will  of  the  Holy  Ones  ? 

"  Now  I  had  come  back  from  my  toilsome  journey,  weary 
and  fasting  and  chilled  with  the  beating  rain ; — and  sank 
down  exhausted.  '  Surely,'  said  my  wife,  '  the  fever  will  settle 
upon  thee,  wearied  and  fasting  man.'  And  immediately  she 
administered  to  me  the  powders  I  had  brought,  and  gave  me 
hot  milk  and  strengthening  food,  exactly  as  the  doctor  had 
directed.  On  the  fourth  day  I  recovered,  the  fever  completely 
subdued.  And  no  charm  or  prayer  or  spell  had  she  permitted 
to  be  recited  over  me. 

"  In  the  morning  I  sate  in  the  sunshine  musing  sadly,  when 
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my  wife  came  hastily  and  standing  before  me,  spoke  these 
words  :  '  Master,  surely  the  blight  of  sin  has  fallen  on  thee  and 
me.'  Startled,  I  demanded  what  she  meant  by  these  dreadful 
words,  and  she  answered  in  broken  voice  :  '  Hadst  thou  gone 
swiftly,  as  I  begged,  to  the  doctor  yonder  across  the  river,  our 
children  had  been  saved,  as  thou  thyself  hast  been  saved ; — 
delivered  from  the  pestilence  by  the  drugs  he  gave.  But,  alas, 
no  less  sin  is  mine  ;  that  having  seen  our  prayers  and  potions 
of  no  avail,  and  knowing  whence  help  could  come,  I  did  not 
drive  thee  forth  on  the  right  way.  And  now,  the  death  of  our 
son  and  the  death  of  our  daughter  are  upon  thy  head  and 
mine.'  And  having  spoken  thus,  she  sank  down  wailing  and 
beating  her  breast. 

"  In  vain  I  strove  by  specious  words  to  shake  her  fatal 
belief :  she  repeated, — ever  more  convinced  each  time  she 
uttered  the  words  :  an  inspiration  of  the  Holy  One  had 
prompted  her  to  seek  alien  help  for  the  children ;  she  had 
failed  to  act  thereon  with  all  her  heart ;  and  the  penalty 
followed.  In  secret,  I  shared  her  belief. 

"  Then  brooding  over  this  conviction  of  sin,  she  could  no 
longer  endure  to  look  upon  my  face,  saying  always  :  '  Hadst 
thou  gone  forthwith  as  I  bade,  our  children  had  been  saved.' 
Weak  from  the  fever,  I  sate  alone  in  misery,  and  thus  some 
days  passed.  But  on  the  fourth  day,  I  remembered  my  wise 
Master  who  still  dwelt  by  the  holy  pool  in  Soron,  and  I  spoke 
to  my  wife  saying  :  '  Come  with  me  to  the  spring  of  wisdom 
and  learning,  and  we  will  together  consult  the  Master.  There 
is  none  his  equal  in  wisdom.'  She  consented,  saying  :  'What 
matters  whether  I  am  here  in  this  lonely  house  or  yonder  in 
Soron  or  on  the  way  ?  If  it  will  comfort  thee,  let  us  go. '  Then 
I  yoked  my  bullocks  in  the  light  cart,  and  taking  all  needed 
for  her  comfort,  set  forth  under  the  full  moon,  long  before 
dawn. 

"  When  the  sun  stood  at  the  first  watch  of  the  day  I  drew 
up  under  that  old  nim  tree  where  I  had  heard  the  voice  and 
seen  that  vision.  It  was  the  hour  when  the  scholars  had 
dispersed  after  the  morning  class,  and  the  Master  was  sitting 
alone  under  the  shade  of  his  awning.  He  recognised  me  as  I 
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stood  aloof  bowing,  with  my  wife  behind  me,  and  at  once  he 
bade  me  approach.  Then  I  told  him  of  the  death  of  our 
children,  and  all  that  had  passed  between  her  and  me  ;  that  if 
her  heart  turned  from  me  and  she  lived  in  misery,  then  was  I 
too  utterly  undone  ;  rather  would  I  choose  she  found  happi- 
ness consorting  with  another  than  see  her  sit  in  despair  with 
a  heart  in  her  bosom  dead.  And  I  begged  him  to  hear  from 
her  own  tongue  all  she  had  felt  and  thought,  and  then  counsel 
us  how  we  should  live. 

"  I  withdrew  apart  while  she  sate  in  long  conference  with 
the  Master,  and  hope  was  in  my  heart,  for  I  knew  the  Master's 
power  and  wisdom  and  goodwill.  And  when  at  last  my  wife 
beckoned  to  me  to  come,  I  took  my  seat  by  her  side  in  front 
of  the  Master,  who  addressing  her,  commanded  us,  and  in  these 
words  : 

'  The  flood  was  out,  the  rain  falling,  the  road  and  ferry 
difficult  and  dangerous  ;  and  faint  was  the  hope  that  the 
Farangi  Baid  would  leave  his  hospital  at  such  a  season  to  visit 
the  children  of  a  poor  priest  in  a  distant  village.  Thus  thought 
thy  husband,  shrinking  from  the  irksome  and  perilous  journey  ; 
but  dwelling  chiefly  on  the  small  chance  of  success  to  his 
request  for  help.  And  hence  he  was  led  astray,  and  failed  to 
give  due  weight  to  the  duty  which  lay  urgent  upon  him,  to 
adopt  all  means,  however  difficult,  however  remote,  for  saving 
the  life  of  a  son.  His  mind  forged  specious  pretexts  to  justify 
the  shrinking  of  his  heart  from  the  toil  and  danger  to  be  in- 
curred when  there  was  little  hope  of  successful  issue.  He 
delayed  until  he  was  driven  away  by  thee,  perforce — too  late  !  ' 

"  Then  turning  to  address  me,  the  Master  spoke  :  '  Had 
thy  wife  so  willed,  she  had  full  power  to  compel  thee  to  go. 
But,  although  she  cherished  great  hope  of  help  from  the  skill 
of  the  Farangi  Baid,  yet  covertly  she  was  reluctant  to  drive 
thee  forth  in  the  storm  to  cross  the  floods,  and  willingly 
accepted  pretexts  of  delay.  Hadst  thou  been  a  servant,  she 
would  have  commanded  thee  to  go  ;  but  for  thee  her  love  was 
great.  This  was  a  mitigation  of  her  fault,  for  the  love  of  a  wife 
is  most  holy. 

' '  And  now  both  of  you  note  this  :  Whether  or  not  the  swift 
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administration  of  the  drugs  would  have  saved  the  children  ; 
and  whether  through  them  this  man  was  cured,  or  would 
have  equally  recovered  without  them ; — this  none  can  say. 
It  is  therefore  unjust  to  lay  the  blame  of  the  children's  death 
as  a  sin  upon  this  man  on  account  of  his  delay.  But  note  well, 
this  in  no  way  affects  the  guilt  of  you  twain  as  I  have  laid  it 
open  before  you.  The  purity  of  the  soul  must  be  determined 
by  the  motives  which  determine  the  act  or  omission — and  not 
by  the  issue  thereof. 

"  '  And  now,  woman,  I  bid  thee,  say  thus  to  thy  husband  : 
Had  I  firmly  urged  thy  going,  thou  hadst  gone  forthwith. 
May  my  omission  be  forgiven,  for  it  was  due  to  my  love  of 
thee. 

'  And  thou,  once  my  scholar,  thou  shalt  confess  to  this 
good  woman,  thy  wife  :  I  know  now  that  the  reasons  I  offered 
for  not  doing  thy  bidding  at  once  were  pretexts  only.  But  I 
have  cherished  thee  with  constant  love  and  service,  let  not 
this  fault  be  the  undoing  of  our  common  life. 

"  '  And  thou,  woman,  since  thy  husband  has  acknowledged 
his  error,  care  for  him  even  as  when  he  was  sick,  and  his  soul 
shall  be  healed  as  was  his  body.  But  if  thou  turn  from  him, 
he  will  perish  and  thy  sin  be  beyond  measure. 

"  '  Enough  !  And  now  do  you  go  together  to  the  holy 
Burhganga,  and  having  bathed  and  performed  the  rites  under 
this  moon  of  Kartik,  pray  that  sons  and  daughters  may  be 
born  to  you  in  place  of  those  lost.' 

"  The  Master  dismissed  us.  And  when  we  were  alone  we 
fell  into  each  other's  arms  and  wept. 

"  Thus  was  our  common  life  renewed  and  the  pain  of  our 
great  loss  soothed  by  our  mutual  comforting." 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE   SAME   CONCLUDED  :    THE  DREAD   WAY  TO 
SPIRITUAL  REST 

THE  monk  ceasing  to  speak  sate  with  bowed  head.  Then 
Radhika  :  "  Reverend  father,  the  Master  read  your 
hearts  as  an  open  book  writ  in  fair  legible  characters. 
His  counsel  restored  you  to  your  home  life.  But  this  same  life 
you  now  regard  as  a  beguiling  of  the  spirit  from  the  true  path. 
Tell  me  then,  through  what  gate  of  farther  suffering  did  you 
enter  on  the  way  of  salvation  ?  " 

He  answered,  after  a  long  pause  :  "  Aye,  I  entered  on  the 
way,  and  now,  so  near  the  goal,  my  heart  will  surely  sustain 
me  to  reach  it." 

He  remained  silent  some  time  before  he  resumed  his  history, 
speaking  now  in  a  low  voice  but  with  growing  excitement : 

"  In  the  month  of  Jeth — six  months  have  passed.  It  is  mid- 
noon.  I  see  one  crouched  down  alone  under  the  shed  in  his 
house-yard,  and  the  hot  blast  of  the  west  rushes  over  the  roof, 
moaning  through  the  tun  tree.  His  dry  staring  eyes  look  into 
the  empty  chamber,  where  beside  a  little  seat  stands  the 
spinning-wheel.  No  voice,  no  clink  of  anklets,  all  still  within  ; 
loneliness  enclosed  by  four  walls.  Only  the  raging  blast  tears 
through  the  boughs  of  the  tree  stripping  the  leaves. 

"  The  roar  of  the  wind  grows  louder — sparks  and  smoke  fly 
over  the  house  ;  there  is  a  rush  of  trampling  cattle  through 
the  lane,  and  the  cry  of  Fire  !  But  the  mans  sits  dazed,  even 
as  a  short  while  before  he  sate  by  the  blazing  pyre  on  the  sand 
of  the  river.  Flaming  flakes  fall  upon  the  roof,  sparks  burn 
his  flesh  and  the  reek  chokes  him.  At  last,  with  the  cry  of  a 
wild  beast  in  terror,  he  springs  to  life,  through  the  scorched 
door  into  the  lane,  from  the  cliff  into  the  sand,  and  there  by 
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the  river  sits  naked  under  the  burning  wind  driving  the  sand 
into  his  flesh.  Then  a  black  storm  of  dust  brings  darkness, 
thunder,  and  a  torrent  of  rain. 

"  Through  all  I  sate  naked  on  the  sand  by  the  river. 

"  All  had  perished  :  children,  and  wife,  and  the  hollow 
casket  which  had  held  my  treasures  ;  vanished  utterly,  all ! 

"  Thus  was  I  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  life,  and  my 
way  opened  on  the  path  of  salvation.  And  when  the  fit  day 
and  hour  came  round,  shorn  and  purified,  I  broke  the  holy  cord 
from  my  waist,  and  entered  the  peaceful  and  holy  brotherhood 
of  the  Dasnami  friars." 


The  old  monk's  excited  features  settled  into  repose  ;  his 
raised  hands  sank  to  his  lap,  and  he  sate  still  with  downcast 
eyes  lost  in  thought. 

But  after  a  little  while  Radhika  Devi  aroused  him,  asking  : 
"  Tell  me,  reverend  father,  did  you  consult  your  Master  before 
you  abandoned  the  world  ?  " 

He  looked  up,  and  slowly  shook  his  head. 

But  she  asked  again  :  "  Did  you  fear  that  he  might  forbid 
you,  saying,  Time  and  duties  strictly  fulfilled  day  by  day  will 
heal  the  sorest  heart  :  there  is  much  work  for  thee  in  the  world 
yet,  among  thy  parishioners  who  have  so  long  relied  on  thy 
ministrations  ?  " 

Again  shaking  his  head,  he  answered  :  "  He  was  a  stern 
master.  But  know,  lady,  that  as  the  widow  craves  to  depart 
from  the  world  on  the  funeral  pyre  of  her  lord,  taking  the  Way 
of  Purity ;  so  doth  the  pious  heart  of  the  sore  and  weary  way- 
farer seek  refuge  in  the  Holy  Path." 

Then  Radhika  Devi  remembered  her  own  vision  of  bereave- 
ment and  how  she  sought  to  escape  from  the  pangs  of  grief  by 
the  Way  of  Purity,  and  she  remained  silent.  At  last,  seeking 
further  understanding,  she  asked  :  "  In  this  retreat  and  devo- 
tion to  Divine  Things,  you  found  solace  from  grief,  and 
peace  ?  " 

He  answered :  "  Spiritual  Devotion  filled  the  place  left 
vacant  by  Earthly  Love,  and  brought  me  peace." 
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Meditating  again,  Radhika  spoke  :  "  May  I  ask  one  more 
question,  reverend  father  ?  This  final  peace  which  you  have 
attained — is  it  a  state  you  would  choose  as  highest,  above  all 
the  varied  phases  which  make  up  your  life  in  the  world  :  joys 
and  sorrows,  pursuit  and  fruition,  action  and  the  sweetness  of 
rest ; — above  all  those  activities  of  life  when  the  blood  ran 
strong  through  your  veins  ?  " 

He  answered,  after  pondering  over  the  question,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  her  face  : 

"  I  know  I  am  one  with  the  God  :  in  me  is  he  manifested, 
now  and  in  the  past.  My  suffering  was  his,  and  my  joy.  All 
are  but  phases  of  the  Divine  Activity.  But  the  ineffable  peace 
can  be  known  only  by  comparison  with  the  toil  and  suffering 
and  restless  life  of  the  past.  Each  stage  was  a  progress  to  the 
state  of  holy  peace  I  have  now  attained  ;  this  was  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  whole,  and  it  was  realised  through  Divine  Know- 
ledge ; — thus  the  goal  and  end  and  aim  of  all ;  thus  the  best 
and  highest  attainable." 

He  arose  slowly  to  his  feet,  and  standing  over  her  stretched 
out  his  hand  and  said  :  "  And  now,  my  daughter,  may  all 
blessing  alight  upon  thee  :  the  honour  of  the  good  man,  thy 
lord  ;  the  love  of  strong  children  ;  and  mayest  thou  be  long 
preserved  to  rule  thy  household  in  the  way  of  righteousness. 
Let  all  men  pray  to  be  blest  by  commune  with  a  sympathising 
heart  such  as  thou  hast  shown  while  I  rehearsed  the  tale  of  my 
life  in  the  world." 

He  refused  the  proffered  alms,  saying  none  of  his  brother- 
hood accepted  them,  and  departed  in  the  darkness  on  the  road 
to  the  Sarada  Math. 


CHAPTER  XVI 
RADHIKA'S   MEDITATIONS 

WHEN  the  monk  departed  Radhika  Devi  sate  silent, 
looking  seaward.  The  long  slow  waves  broke  with 
grave  resonance  on  the  shore,  and  murmuring  and 
seething  were  drawn  back  into  the  deep  ; — the  only  sounds  in 
the  still  night.  On  the  dark  sea  glimmered  the  faint  reflection 
of  the  constellation  of  Orion  and  the  dominant  flame  of  the 
dog-star.  The  balmy  air  played  gently  upon  the  lady's  face, 
and  all  around  was  peace. 

But  her  mind  was  busy  with  the  friar's  history,  and  her 
growing  irritation  against  him  compelled  her  to  break  the 
silence.  Turning  to  Mohani,  she  inquired  what  she  thought  of 
the  friar's  conduct. 

"  Ah,  mistress,"  replied  the  old  servant,  "  the  man  suffered 
sore  afflictions,  and  sought  comfort  where  only  can  it  be  surely 
found,  in  a  holy  life." 

"  But,  bethink  thee,  Mohani,"  said  Radhika ;  "  there  was  a 
wide  circle  of  pious  folk  dependent  on  his  ministry  ;  he  was 
the  welcome  visitor  bringing  comfort  and  guidance  to  many 
scattered  homes.  All  this  good  work,  the  duty  of  his  life,  he 
abandoned.  He  fled  into  seclusion  as  a  man  flees  from  a  storm 
to  the  shelter  of  a  roof ;  I  think  he  had  no  clear  call  to  follow 
the  friars'  path.  He  but  yielded  to  the  stress  of  calamity,  as 
an  earthen  dam  to  the  flood  :  small  merit  to  the  dam  !  I 
grant  it  is  well  that  there  are  brotherhoods  such  as  his  to 
afford  refuge  to  the  broken  spirit,  overwhelmed  by  calamity. 
But  those  spirits  rank  as  best  and  noblest,  which  rise  up  again 
from  grief  to  pursue  their  task  here  on  earth.  Such  a  one  we 
have  in  our  own  dear  home,  our  noble  Har  Sundari  :  after  the 
greatest  calamity  she  uprose  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  her  lot :  the 
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care  of  her  child,  and  of  the  other  little  ones  of  the  house  ;  to 
nurse  the  sick  and  bring  comfort  in  trouble  :  she,  the  most 
helpful  of  all  our  household.  But  that  monk— a  simple  gentle 
creature — may  his  end  be  peace  I  " 

Hardly  had  the  words  passed  her  lips  when  she  remembered 
the  appeal  after  her  morning  vision,  and  the  answer  returned 
by  the  saintly  widow.  She  was  overcome  by  a  feeling  of 
shame  :  she  herself  in  the  spirit  had  been  guilty  of  the  sin, 
and  condemning  the  monk,  she  condemned  herself. 

Bidding  Mohani  remove  the  lamp,  she  remained  long  in 
silent  contemplation,  looking  outward  to  the  dim  sea  and  the 
clear  stars  above. 

She  had  hastily  passed  a  severe  judgment  on  the  monk,  who, 
yielding  under  accumulated  storms  of  calamity,  had  aban- 
doned his  duty  in  the  world — but  was  she  fitted  to  judge,  she 
who  lacked  both  experience  of  the  stress  of  the  storm  and 
insight  into  the  spiritual  refuge  to  which  he  had  fled  ? 

Then  she  was  softened  to  pity  and  thought :  "  Profound 
misery  fell  upon  me  in  a  vision,  and  I  sought  to  flee  from  life. 
On  him  repeated  blows  of  calamity  beat,  and  he  succumbed. 
For  all  of  us  there  is  a  measure  of  possible  endurance. 

"  And  the  old  man's  insight  revealed  to  him,  that  for  the 
immortal  soul  blighted  by  excessive  misery  there  could  be  no 
purification  except  through  the  extinguishing  of  self  and 
absorption  into  the  Universal  Soul :  therein  only  was  salvation 
for  the  sufferer." 

Then  she  recalled  the  monk's  words  : 

"  All  bliss  is  the  beguiling  of  the  spirit  away  from  the  true 
path.  Through  suffering  only  is  the  path  to  salvation. 

"  For  each  there  is  some  form  of  illusion  which  entices  the 
soul  to  cling  to  the  flesh  ;  and  blessed  is  the  hand  which  ruth- 
lessly destroys  the  illusion. 

"  Consciousness  of  evil  is  the  awakening  to  the  Error  in- 
herent in  all  life  ;  it  is  the  first  step  to  the  knowledge  that  the 
supreme  need  of  the  spirit  is  release  from  life." 

Never  had  she  experienced  this  "  enlightenment  through 
suffering."  The  troubles  of  her  married  life  had  been  but  as 
foils  to  the  brightness  of  her  days  ;  passing  clouds  between 
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great  expanses  of  sunlight.  Her  one  great  grief,  the  death  of 
her  eldest  son,  had  been  soothed  by  the  love  which  encom- 
passed her,  and  healed  by  time,  and  her  own  unfaltering  pur- 
suit of  the  duties  which  lay  before  her.  Never  had  conscious- 
ness of  the  "  essential  evil  of  life  "  cast  a  blight  on  her  days. 

And  had  not  the  friar  himself  confessed  that  the  eight  years 
of  his  wedded  life  were  years  of  bliss,  which  he  would  live 
through  again  and  again  in  endless  repetition  ?  And  for 
nearly  forty  years  such  a  life  had  been  hers  !  How  happy  had 
the  old  man  been  in  reviving  the  memory  of  those  days,  the 
very  flower  of  life  !  With  his  lips  he  repeated  his  creed  of 
misery,  but  in  his  heart  he  still  cherished  the  unquenchcd 
desire  to  live  again  in  the  flesh  that  life  of  active  work  in  the 
world  and  of  unfailing  affection  in  the  home. 

Surely  the  error  lay  in  the  ascetic  creed  of  the  intellect,  not 
in  the  affections  of  the  heart :  these  were  holy,  that  an  aber- 
ration of  reason  :  a  baseless  imagination  of  dreamers  with- 
drawn from  contact  with  active  life.  If  this  pageant  of  life  be 
rated  as  an  illusion,  on  what  firm  ground  shall  this  condem- 
natory judgment  itself  be  excluded  from  the  sphere  of  illusory 
things  ?  And  since  it  stigmatises  the  holy  joys  of  the  wife, 
the  mother,  the  guardian  of  the  house,  as  temptations  to  a 
fleshly  life  away  from  holiness — is  not  the  doctrine  self- 
condemned  by  its  very  monstrosity  ? 

Then  her  heart  revolted  from  a  doctrine  which  cast  this 
blight  upon  the  flower  of  life ;  that  of  the  divine  Rama  and 
his  consort  Sita ;  that  of  the  Lord  Krishna  and  his  beloved 
Radha  and  his  playfellows  in  the  pastures  of  Brindaban. 
What  a  creed  was  that  which  would  brand  these  models  of 
holy  life  as  iniquities  ! 


CHAPTER  XVII 

THE   PERSUASION    OF   THE   FRIAR 

R \DHIK  A  DEVI  retired  to  rest  in  the  latticed  chamber 
over  the  gateway,  and  slept  lightly  until  after  mid- 
night, when  her  husband,  returning  from  the  lecture 
at  the  temple,  awoke  her,  unhasping  the  door  to  the  staircase. 
By  the  light  burning  in  a  sheltered  recess,  he  saw  her  head 
raised  and  her  smile  of  welcome. 

In  answer  to  her  questions  regarding  the  recitation,  he 
dwelt  on  the  reverential  delivery  of  the  Dravidian  doctor,  and 
especially  on  his  sonorous  intonation,  but  he  admitted  with  a 
deprecating  smile  that  he  had  grown  very  drowsy,  and  added  : 
"  Surely  none  but  a  hero  like  the  great  Panda va  Arjun  could 
have  followed  with  unflagging  attention  the  Song  of  the 
Blessed  One  from  beginning  to  end,  even  though  delivered  by 
the  Deity  Vishnu  himself  and  treating  of  right  conduct." 

"  And  our  good  priest  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Ask  him  yourself,"  he  replied,  smiling.  "  The  melodious 
phrases  of  mystical  import  were  certainly  soothing  to  his  pious 
mind.  But  as  for  us,  we  who  have  passed  our  days  in  the 
business  of  the  bank  and  the  mart,  need  more  definite  notions 
with  a  clear  bearing  on  conduct." 

"  But  perhaps,  my  dear,"  she  returned,  "  to  play  with  the 
subtle  notions  of  these  logicians  as  counters  of  thought,  needs 
special  training  from  youth  upwards  ; — it  is  a  craft,  even  as 
that  of  the  banker  and  husbandman  and  worker  in  gold.  But 
in  the  morning  I  will  hear  what  our  priest  has  to  tell.  And 
now,  if  you  are  not  seeking  sleep — and  indeed  you  seem  much 
refreshed  after  the  repose  at  the  lecture — I  will  tell  how  I 
passed  the  evening." 

in 
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He  laughed,  answering  :  "  The  breeze  stole  gently  through 
the  wide  courtyard,  calming  the  senses." 

He  listened  with  warm  interest  while  she  related  her  con- 
verse with  the  Dasnami  monk,  and  when  she  had  concluded, 
he  remarked  :  "  Truly,  wife,  you  were  better  employed  listen- 
ing to  that  simple  monk  than  I  to  the  learned  Dravidian 
doctor.  I  should  much  like  to  talk  to  the  man.  I  will  send 
our  priests  with  presents  to  the  Abbot  of  the  Sarada  Monastery 
and  ask  him  to  fix  a  time  for  me  to  visit  him.  I  may  then 
perhaps  induce  our  old  compatriot  to  come  here  again." 


As  soon  as  the  family  priest  was  free  from  the  prayers  and 
rites  due  at  the  dawn,  he  started  for  the  monastery,  and  on 
his  return  reported  that  the  Abbot  would  be  well  pleased  to 
receive  a  visit  from  the  banker  that  morning.  As  to  the  monk, 
Shio  Das  Tirtha,  he  had  found  him  sitting  apart  in  meditation, 
but  failed  to  induce  him  to  speak  ;  the  old  man  had  motioned 
him  away  as  an  intruder — indeed,  as  the  priest  expressed  it, 
whisked  him  off  as  an  importunate  fly  ! 

But  when  at  the  first  watch  of  the  day,  Premnath  went  to 
the  audience,  the  monk  had  left  the  precincts,  wandered  away 
none  knew  whither,  perhaps  to  his  favourite  haunts  among 
the  temples  of  Bait  or  "  The  Island."  He  gathered  nothing 
of  spiritual  value  from  the  abbot,  who  seemed  chiefly  eager 
for  political  news  of  the  north  and  Rajputana — and  took  his 
leave,  disappointed  with  his  visit.  As  it  was  still  early  in  the 
day,  he  ordered  his  driver  to  proceed  onwards  beyond  the 
lodgings  to  the  lighthouse  on  the  cliff,  intending  to  inspect 
the  building  and  enjoy  the  wide  outlook  from  the  gallery. 

Not  far  from  the  lighthouse  on  the  little  promontory  stands 
a  monument  erected  to  an  English  officer,  killed  in  a  fight  with 
a  band  of  Waghir  pirates,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  temple 
precincts.  At  the  foot  of  the  monument  a  religious  mendicant 
had  settled  down,  a  self-constituted  warden  of  the  grave,  and 
mediator  between  the  spirit  of  the  dead  soldier  and  seafaring 
men,  who  brought  small  offerings  to  secure  protection  against 
a  possible  evil  influence  from  the  deceased. 
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Premnath,  followed  by  the  Priest  Parkotam,  stopped 
on  his  walk  at  the  little  tent  of  matting,  and  throwing  a 
copper  coin  on  the  cloth  spread  out  to  receive  alms,  exchanged 
a  few  words  with  the  lean  old  man  with  the  one  eye  and  the 
pock-scarred  face.  He  was  passing  on,  when  the  priest  said 
in  a  low  voice :  "  Stay,  master.  If  I  mistake  not,  the  old 
monk  you  were  seeking  is  crouched  under  the  back  of  the 
tent." 

"  Wait  for  me  then,  by  the  carriage,"  replied  Premnath ; 
and  he  sat  down  on  the  mat  in  front  of  the  mendicant. 

"  I  judge,  Babaji,  from  your  speech,"  he  said,  addressing 
him,  "  that  you  come  from  the  land  through  which  the  Jamna 
flows." 

"  True,  Babuji,"  replied  the  man  ;  "  I  was  born  and  bred 
in  the  holy  land  of  Braj." 

"  You  followed  the  footprints  of  our  Lord  Krishna  from  the 
home  of  his  childhood  to  the  home  of  his  manhood,  here  at  the 
World's  End." 

"  Master,"  replied  the  mendicant  sententiously,  "  you  err 
in  this.  The  Lord  never  trudged  as  a  footman  over  the  dusty 
roads  from  Brindaban  to  Dwarka  :  no  footprint  of  his  was 
impressed  on  the  way.  Know  you  not,  that  he  who  built  the 
palaces  of  the  gods,  even  the  great  architect  Viswakarma, 
raised  up  a  great  city  here  in  Dwarka ;  and  in  one  night  all 
the  race  of  Jadu  were  wafted  hither  from  their  homes  in 
Mathura  ;  and  at  dawn  they  awoke  each  in  his  new  house  in 
the  divine  city  facing  the  setting  sun.  All  this  by  the  will  and 
command  of  our  Lord  Krishna." 

"  So  indeed  it  is  recorded,"  said  Premnath.  "  And  it  was 
here  that  the  Lord  prepared  a  safe  refuge  for  all  his  people 
from  the  great  fiend  Kalayavan  and  his  countless  demon 
warriors." 

"  Aye,  truly,  master,  it  is  as  you  say." 

Then  from  the  back  of  the  hut  a  quiet  voice  intervened, 
saying  : 

"  Heed  not  the  words  of  this  worthy  old  man  :    they  are 
confusion  merely.    Know  that  Krishna,  Lord  of  Mathura  and 
Dwarka,  was  driven  forth  from  Brindaban  by  the  great  King 
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of  Magadha,  and  fled  across  the  waste  to  found  a  new  home 
here  by  the  western  sea." 

"  Don't  listen  to  that  old  man,"  said  the  mendicant  sharply  ; 
and  he  tapped  his  forehead  and  winked  with  his  one  eye. 

But  the  intervener  continued  :  "  But  at  last  he,  Krishna, 
in  the  forest  was  shot  through  the  foot  by  a  hunter  who  mis- 
took him  for  a  lurking  deer,  and  he  died  from  the  wound  at 
the  sacred  confluence  below  Somnath." 

The  mendicant  nodded  assent :  "So  much  is  true,  that  he 
did  pass  away  sitting  at  the  meeting  of  the  waters  below 
Somnath,  for  I  know  the  place  well.  But  this  old  man  mangles 
the  story.  The  Lord's  task  on  earth  was  done,  and  the  destined 
day  of  his  return  to  the  heaven  of  Indra  had  come.  He  arose 
in  all  his  glory  out  from  the  flesh  and  vanished  ;  and  even  in 
that  very  same  moment,  his  city  of  Dwarka  sank  beneath  the 
sea ;  and  now  those  who  have  eyes  endowed  with  divine  in- 
sight may  see  in  the  calm  blue  depths  the  temples  and  the 
palaces,  the  houses  of  the  nobles  and  the  bankers,  such  fair 
buildings  as  never  before  or  since  have  risen  in  any  land." 

While  he  was  speaking  the  man  from  the  back  of  the  tent 
moved  forward  and  sate  down  by  the  mendicant,  and  Prem- 
nath, from  the  description  given  by  his  wife,  recognised  the 
Dasnami  monk. 

"  Ah,  there  the  old  fellow  is  right,  Babuji,"  he  said.  "  These 
visions  are  seen  only  by  those  blessed  with  divine  insight ; 
but,  alas  !  none  so  endowed  are  to  be  found  in  these  days. 
Now  what  I  should  say  is  this  :  that  those  vanished  temples 
have  been  created  anew  in  the  very  home  of  Krishna,  in 
Mathura  at  Jai  Singh's  ghat,  and  the  builders  are  the  lords  of 
Mathura — the  great  Seths  Gobind  Das  and  Lakshman  Das. 
What  say  you,  master  ?  " 

Premnath  smiled,  as  he  answered  :  "  Truly,  good  friar, 
in  these  days  we  bankers  are  men  of  weight." 

"  In  the  days  of  peace,  when  the  sword  is  sheathed,  power 
springs  from  gold,"  said  the  monk  sententiously. 

"  In  war  tune,  too,"  replied  Premnath.  "  As  the  fire  drives 
yonder  steaming  ship,  so  we  bankers  furnish  the  fuel  for 
war." 
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"  Perhaps,  master  banker,  you  are  one  of  the  Seths  from 
the  Jamna,"  suggested  the  monk. 

"  Nay,  not  one  of  those  princes  of  our  money  dealers.  Yet 
not  unknown  among  the  people  of  Katahr — Premnath  Tiwdri, 
Sahu  of  Ronahi  am  I." 

"  And  your  father's  name  was  Jankinath,  landlord  of 
Chilaura,"  added  the  monk  quickly. 

"  That  is  one  of  our  villages  on  the  Ramganga." 

"  Ahi,  ahi !  "  exclaimed  the  monk,  striking  his  forehead. 
"  How  strangely  I  am  pursued." 

"  Pursued  ?    What  mean  you  ?  " 

"  Pursued  by  voices,"  reph'ed  the  monk.  "  Enticing  voices 
from  the  days  when  I  wandered  a  sinner  :  voices  tempting  me 
to  regret  the  world,  which  I  wisely  abandoned  to  follow  the 
path  of  holiness." 

"  What  voices  ?  " 

"  First  the  voice  of  a  wise  and  gentle  dame — the  noble 
consort  of  Babu  Premnath  Sahu  of  Ronahi " 

"  Then,  surely,  you  are  the  good  monk  who  enter- 
tained and  instructed  the  lady  through  the  night,  and 
related  the  history  of  a  pure  and  happy  life  ending  in  the 
sorrow  which  was  the  gateway  to  holiness." 

"  Master,"  replied  the  monk  solemnly,  "  her  voice,  that 
lady's  voice,  awoke  the  memory  of  those  days,  and  I  was 
constrained  to  speak  ;  and  then  I  sinned  in  my  heart." 

"  In  what  way  ?    May  I  hear  your  error  ?  " 

"  A  yearning  for  those  days  was  excited  in  my  heart,  and  I 
strove  not  to  repress  it ;  and  it  grew  so  strong  that  I  longed 
to  live  through  again  those  days  of  happy  illusion.  Even  now 
I  cannot  check  it,  for  I  long  to  return  to  that  dear  land  and 
draw  my  last  breath  below  our  village,  where  the  ashes  of  the 
mother  and  her  children  were  scattered  into  the  holy  stream." 

"  I  understand,"  said  Premnath.  "  You  had  believed  that 
your  purified  spirit  was  free  of  all  desire,  and  you  awaited  in 
patience  the  consummation  of  your  austerities  in  union  with 
the  Divinity." 

"  That  was  my  error,"  replied  the  monk.  "  My  weak  spirit 
yielded,  when  the  voice  of  that  gracious  lady  called  back 
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those  days  of  my  life  in  the  world.  But  when  this  morning  I 
received  your  summons,  I  withstood  the  temptation,  and 
wandered  away,  and  hid  under  this  old  beggar's  tent.  And 
behold,  led  by  fate,  I  unwittingly  address  him  whom  I  sought 
to  avoid." 

"  Good  friar,"  replied  Premnath,  "  may  I  put  another 
interpretation  upon  this  our  meeting  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Then  thus  I  would  interpret :  If  this  last  wish  of  yours 
be  fulfilled,  then  will  your  satiated  spirit  be  freed  of  all  desire, 
all  but  the  one  supreme  desire  for  union  with  the  Divinity." 

"  True,  good  master,  for  I  have  no  other  wish  in  this  world, 
but  this  one  only  :  if  this  were  granted,  peace  would  settle 
upon  me." 

"  But,"  continued  Premnath,  "  the  way  to  the  riverside  is 
very  long,  and  you  are  infirm,  old  man.  If  you  should  try  to 
reach  your  bourne  on  foot,  you  would  surely  perish  on  the 
road,  and  dying  thus  with  this  desire  in  your  heart,  you  would 
lose  the  fruit  of  long  years  of  austere  life." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  the  monk.  "  There  can  be  no  salvation 
for  one  tainted  with  desire  of  an  earthly  object." 

"  And  mark  this,"  continued  Premnath  ;  "  you  spoke  of 
fate  leading  you  to  me.  But  regard  it  rather  as  a  Divine 
guidance  to  one  who  will  aid  in  transporting  you  to  the  river- 
side where  first  you  saw  the  light  ;  that  there,  wetting  your 
feet  in  the  holy  stream  and  delivered  from  the  last  desire, 
you  may  shed  your  earthly  shape  and  pass  into  eternal  rest. 

"  For  know,  good  friar,  I  am  here  to  secure  fulfilment  of 
your  wish.  In  my  tram  you  shall  be  borne  swiftly  and  with 
ease  to  your  old  home,  to  Sardarnagar  by  the  Ramganga 
ford." 

The  old  monk  sat  silent,  slowly  realising  the  offer  made  to 
him  ;  and  Premnath  continued  :  "  You  will  come  with  me  as 
my  spiritual  brother  and  comforter.  At  my  request,  not  un- 
supported by  gifts,  the  Abbot  will  permit  you  to  depart." 

The  old  man  sate  in  silence,  looking  over  the  sunlit  sea,  his 
many- wrinkled  countenance  set  as  a  bronze  cast,  no  flutter 
of  the  nostrils  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  breath. 
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"  What  is  your  answer,  good  father  ?  "  asked  the  banker  at 
length,  and  the  monk  slowly  emerging'  from  his  meditation, 
answered  : 

"  Babiiji,  there  is  indeed  shrewdness  in  your  counsel ;  yet 
I  think  the  full  measure  of  my  sin  is  not  clear  to  you.  Know 
that  my  soul  is  impure  with  the  love  of  days  long  gone  by. 
When  that  wise  and  gracious  lady  spoke,  I  yearned  to  recall 
that  past  and  move  her  to  sympathy.  Then  those  days  of 
youth  and  manhood  arose  as  enticing  visions  of  happiness.  I 
affirmed  that  those  days  were  not  evil,  but  a  flowering  of  life 
good  in  itself.  And  now,  as  I  sit  before  you  in  this  clear  sunlit 
air,  I  cannot  brand  those  days  as  a  pollution  of  the  pure  spirit 
fettered  in  the  illusion  of  material  life.  But  now,  alas  !  what 
my  inmost  heart  desires  is  not  final  union  with  the  Divine 
Spirit — but  rather  to  renew  those  years  of  happiness  before 
calamity  fell  upon  our  house  and  swept  away  all  that  made 
my  life  complete  within  our  little  sphere.  Thus  clinging  to 
life  in  the  flesh,  am  I  a  lost  sinner  ;  and  all  my  long  austerities 
have  been  vain." 

Premnath  reflected  some  little  time  before  he  replied  : 
"  Thus  then,  good  father,  after  many  years  of  austerities,  you 
have  become  aware  of  a  chasm  yawning  between  the  two  sides 
of  your  conscious  life — a  chasm  you  cannot  bridge  over  :  the 
chasm  between  your  doctrine  and  the  voice  of  your  heart. 
The  sages  whom  you  follow  have  taught  that  all  this  life  in  all 
its  stages  and  phases  is  an  evil  thing.  But  now,  from  the 
summit  of  age,  your  heart  is  clamant  that  your  life  in  your 
prime  was  good  in  itself  :  in  revolt  against  the  sages  your 
heart  affirms  with  persistent  passion  its  joy  in  individual  life, 
and  would  crave  for  its  repetition  into  infinity  under  condi- 
tions such  as  those  you  recalled :  and  the  pain  you  suffered 
you  now  see  as  a  shadow  displaying  the  brilliance  of  your 
happiness.  Is  it  not  so  ?  " 

The  old  monk  assented. 

"  Then  consider  this :  May  not  this  longing  of  your  old 
heart  be  a  warning  that  the  truth  is  not  exhausted  by  the 
doctrines  of  the  sages,  and  the  artful  process  of  the  intellect  ? 
And  I  dare  affirm,  that  the  persistent  will  to  live  again  a  pure 
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life  such  as  yours,  can  be  no  sin  ; — but  is  rather  the  protest  of 
the  heart  against  an  error  of  reason  !  " 

The  monk  bowed  over  the  feet  of  Premnath  as  before  a 
master. 

"  Pde  Idgan  :  I  touch  your  lotus  feet.  Through  your  words 
I  hear  the  voice  of  that  wise  and  gracious  lady  with  whom  I 
conversed  through  the  night !  Surely  others  besides  the  sages 
of  the  past  may  be  inspired  !  " 

He  arose  to  his  feet,  and  speaking  with  a  sudden  decision  : 
"  Come  then,  my  master,  obtain  my  release  from  the  Abbot 
yonder,  and  I  will  abide  with  you  and  that  lady,  and  together, 
I  think,  we  may  tread  the  path  of  salvation.  To-night  I  will 
come  to  your  sojourning  place." 

Leaning  on  his  staff  he  went  slowly  down  the  path  to  the 
beach  and  was  lost  to  sight. 

Then  the  old  mendicant,  who  through  the  long  conference 
had  sate  dozing  in  front  of  his  little  heap  of  smouldering 
ashes,  said,  wagging  his  head  and  smiling  : 

"  He  mutters  and  murmurs  I  know  not  what,  that  garrulous 
old  Dasnami — ending  never.  But  he  is  a  fellow-countryman 
of  mine,  and  I  bear  with  him.  But  I  fear  he  has  worn  out 
the  patience  of  the  Babuji." 

"  Take  this  then  as  a  further  offering  for  your  kindly  recep- 
tion," said  Premnath.  "  The  air  is  sweet  here,  the  outlook 
most  fair  ;  and  this  seat  of  thine — I  think  an  auspicious 
shadow  falls  upon  it  from  that  column  sacred  to  the  English 
soldier,  who  gave  his  life  to  sweep  demons  of  wickedness  from 
the  earth  even  as  did  Rama  and  Krishna." 

Then  he  rejoined  his  priest  by  the  waiting  carriage  and 
drove  back  to  his  lodgings. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 
THE   CREED   AND   THE   HEART 

KlDHIKA  DEVI  passed  the  morning  with  her 
attendants  visiting  the  temple  and  its  precincts, 
with  its  many  separate  shrines,  giving  alms  to  priests 
and  mendicants  and  receiving  their  voluble  blessings  ;  and 
wearied  out  reposed  through  the  long  afternoon.  But  when 
the  foam  flakes  on  the  crests  of  the  waves  began  to  catch  the 
flush  of  the  evening,  she  went  out  to  the  seat  by  the  porch. 
Again  she  saw  the  red  ball  of  the  sun  plunge  into  the  sea,  and 
her  planet  like  a  jewel  glittering  over  the  horns  of  the  frail 
moon.  But  now  the  vast  expanse  of  the  ocean  under  the 
boundless  dome,  with  its  myriad  stars,  oppressed  her  with  its 
immensity  and  her  own  utter  insignificance,  a  mere  speck  in 
infinite  space  ;  and  she  shivered  as  from  a  sudden  chill.  The 
brief  twilight  passed  into  darkness,  and  the  longing  grew 
strong  to  be  in  her  beloved  home  once  more,  at  this  holy  time 
of  lighting  the  lamps  ;  and  she  went  inside  to  seek  the  narrow 
comfort  of  the  four  walls. 

The  women  bowed  in  silent  prayer  before  the  kindling 
lamps,  and  the  little  chamber  was  lit  with  the  friendly  light. 
Seated  here  Radhika  enjoyed  a  faint  reflection  of  her  home 
and  its  dear  associations,  until  she  was  aroused  by  the  voice 
of  the  old  monk  calling  down  blessings  on  the  house.  She 
bade  Mohani  invite  him  to  enter  and  await  the  return  of  the 
master  ;  but  the  old  man  had  resumed  his  seat  beside  the 
little  platform  looking  out  seaward,  and  merely  shook  his  head 
signifying  his  wish  to  be  left  alone.  Then  Radhika  becoming 
restless  went  out  to  her  former  seat  on  the  little  platform 
above  the  old  man,  and  after  greeting  him  with  respect,  she 
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said  :  "I  would  not  think  that  in  returning  no  answer  to  my 
invitation  you  were  discourteous,  but  you  left  it  unheeded." 

But  the  monk  remained  unmoved  and  silent,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  sinking  moon,  and  not  until  it  grew  dusky  behind 
the  haze,  did  he  turn  to  speak  :  "  From  the  shore,  at  Puri, 
by  the  temple  of  the  Lord  of  the  World,  I  have  watched  the 
sun  rise  out  of  the  ocean  ;  I  have  stood  erect  at  Rameshwar 
Ram  as  he  passes  at  noon  shadowless,  and  the  southern  sea 
lies  like  molten  metal ;  and  in  the  north,  amid  the  snows  of 
Joshimath,  I  have  seen  his  red  glow  spread  over  the  holy  Peaks 
while  all  below  lies  wrapped  in  darkness  ; — the  light  of  life 
cast  on  the  dead  wastes  of  snow,  comforting  the  frozen 
watchers  for  the  dawn — cast  by  him,  the  Giver  of  Life  and 
the  Spur  to  Life — but  anon  the  blasting  tyrant  of  the  noon. 
And  here  at  the  World's  End  he  sinks  at  last  into  the  ocean 
quenched,  and  we,  freed  from  the  oppressor,  breath  in  the 
restful  night.  And  shall  he  rise  for  me  again  in  ceaseless 
round — of  hope  and  eager  effort  and  bitter  fruit,  and  ever 
recurring  vision  of  escape  from  his  ruthless  goad  into  eternal 
rest? 

"  It  was  here  on  the  western  verge  that  your  lord,  the 
Divine  Krishna,  came  to  set  the  term  to  his  earthly  sojourn — 
here  where  the  Sun  God  and  all  the  stars  sink  into  the  bound- 
less ocean ; — and  hither  I  came,  and  without  desire,  pure  of 
all  attachment,  I  have  awaited  that  rest  unbroken  by  any 
dream  of  life,  eternal  peace  in  the  Ocean  of  Love. 

"  I  came,  and  waited  in  patience  undisturbed.  But  now — 
the  long  calm  of  my  soul  is  ruffled,  and  will  not  be  stilled  1 

"  Lady,  last  night  your  voice  and  your  words  and  your 
presence  awakened  things  of  the  past  that  seemed  long  dead, 
and  now  my  heart  is  sore  to  sit  once  more  by  that  holy  river, 
where  I  lived  my  life,  and  where,  my  longing  stilled,  I  shall 
pass  in  peace  into  perfect  peace." 

But  no  sympathetic  chord  responded  in  Radhika's  heart  as 
she  listened  to  the  old  man's  rueful  voice.  Irritated  against 
him,  she  thought  :  "  Such  a  poor  thing  as  this  might  he,  my 
dear  husband,  become,  if  he  cast  aside  the  tasks  of  his  eager 
days,  sit  apart  from  the  world,  rusting  like  an  unused  axe 
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lying  in  a  damp  corner  ;  pondering  ever  on  death  and  release 
from  a  dreary  round  of  rites  and  prayers  !  And  at  last  he 
shall  hear  the  call  of  a  voice  from  the  past  and  know  in  sorrow, 
conscious  of  wasted  days,  that  the  prime  of  his  life  was  the 
holiness  of  life  ;  then,  when  as  master  of  a  great  house,  he 
ruled  within  and  without  in  wisdom  and  strength,  with 
thoughts  of  wife  and  child  and  the  bank  and  estates — the 
centre  of  movement  of  a  great  whole — and  concerned  last  and 
least  with  himself  and  his  own  soul.  Shall  the  faculties  of  a 
man  grow  numb  and  wither  as  the  fixed  arm  of  ajogi  ?  Is  not 
the  rule  divine  to  exert  even  to  the  end  these  endowments  of 
knowledge  and  action  ?  " 

But  when  she  spoke,  after  a  long  pause,  she  answered  his 
words  with  decision  : 

"  Aye,  old  man,  you  have  worshipped  the  Sun  God  as  he 
rises  from  the  ocean  ;  you  have  stood  on  the  northern  peaks 
and  the  uttermost  shore  of  the  southern  sea  and  adored  him 
in  his  noonday  strength  ;  and  here  have  bowed  as  he  vanishes 
at  the  close  of  his  day.  But  have  you  seen  this  too  in  your 
moods  of  adoration,  that  in  his  course  over  this  sacred  Land 
of  Ind,  he  sheds  warmth  and  light,  quickening  all  the  springs 
of  life — that  therein  lies  his  work  and  therein  his  glory — and 
that  when  he  sinks  yonder,  his  day's  work  done,  he  sinks  but 
to  rise  again,  banishing  the  darkness  as  an  enemy  and  repeat- 
ing his  impulse  to  life  ? 

"  What,  I  pray  you,  are  the  words  of  that  most  holy  prayer, 
the  Gayatri  ?  Words  repeated  time  after  time  through  each 
day  ?  When  on  the  eastern  shore  you  stood  erect  at  the  dawn 
watching  until  the  Sun  God  rose  from  the  sea,  what  was  your 
prayer  ?  Repeat  it  now  ;  this  place  is  holy." 

And  forthwith  the  old  monk,  at  her  bidding,  chanted  in  a 
low  tone  the  sacred  words  :  — 

"  Om  !    Earth  !    Sky  !    Heaven  ! 
Om  !    That  glorious  Giver  of  Life, 
That  Light  divine  !    Fill  therewith  thy  heart 
With  that  Light,  which  bringeth  understanding  ! " 

"  Aye,  those  are  the  sacred  words,"  she  exclaimed.  "  The 
worship  of  the  Sun  as  the  Spring  of  Life  and  giver  of  under- 
standing to  the  Soul  I 
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"  Bethink  thee  then,  old  man,  we  adore  the  Sun  as  the 
Giver  of  Life,  and  shall  we  then  curse  his  gift  of  life  as  a  burden 
from  which  to  escape  is  the  summit  of  bliss  ?  " 

The  old  monk  paused  long  in  meditation  before  he  bowed 
his  head  to  the  speaker  as  inspired,  and  answered  : 

"  Lady,  your  words  are  winged  shafts  that  pierce  straight 
to  the  heart  that  is  yet  warm  with  strong  life.  But  me,  they 
sting  with  the  memory  of  those  days  when  I  was  a  living  man 
in  my  home  in  Katahr." 

While  he  was  speaking  the  jingle  of  ox-bells  sounded  and 
the  light  chariot  with  Premnath  approached.  Radhika  arose 
to  receive  the  master  inside  the  house. 

"  Do  you  follow  the  master  into  the  house,"  she  bade  the 
monk.  "  Where,  if  it  please  the  master,  we  can  discuss  these 
things  further." 


Radhika  Devi  ascended  to  the  upper  chamber  that  she 
might  receive  her  husband  free  of  constraint  on  his  return. 
She  clung  to  him  now  as  to  a  beloved  from  whom  she  was  to 
part,  and  every  moment  of  union  was  precious. 

He  came  to  her  at  once,  and  told  of  his  visit  to  the  Dwarka 
banker  :  of  his  gossip  concerning  the  Baroda  Court  and  the 
administration  of  the  Okhamandal  District ;  of  the  trade  and 
traffic  brought  by  the  pilgrims — more  than  ever  before  had 
come  that  year,  and  with  fuller  purses ; — but  concerning  the 
temple  itself  and  its  associations  the  banker  showed  no  signs 
of  intelligent  interest. 

"  Places  of  pilgrimage,"  remarked  Premnath,  with  a  laugh, 
"  seem  holy  as  they  are  distant  from  the  pilgrim's  home  ; 
valued  in  proportion  to  the  toil  of  attainment.  The  measure 
of  reward  is  in  the  intensity  of  the  toil :  thus  the  self-inflicted 
torture  of  the  anchoret  establishes  his  claim  to  the  Heaven  of 
Indra.  May  his  reward  be  adequate  compensation  !  " 

"  You  speak  as  having  suffered  some  fresh  disappointment," 
suggested  Radhika. 

"  Then  I  went  to  the  Abbot  again,"  continued  her  husband. 
"  He  is  certainly  a  shrewd  man,  and  rules  his  college  of  monks 
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strictly.  As  to  this  good  soul  Shio  Das,  he  described  him  as  a 
simple  fellow,  and  said  that  if  a  placid  temper  and  lack  of  guile 
qualify  towards  salvation,  he  was  so  far  well  endowed.  He 
was  confident  the  old  man  would  bring  no  disgrace  on  the 
brotherhood  ;  and,  finally,  consented  to  let  him  depart  in  our 
company." 

"  The  man  is  here,"  said  Radhika.  "  I  have  already  spoken 
with  him.  He  is  indeed  a  simple  soul,  but  I  would  rather  listen 
to  him  than  to  most  of  our  learned  doctors." 

"  Well,  well,"  he  replied,  with  a  smile  ;  "  our  doctors  are 
apt  to  range  beyond  the  grasp  of  those  who  have  not  gone 
through  a  preparatory  discipline." 

Then  asking  her  to  follow  him  when  she  felt  disposed,  he 
went  down  to  receive  the  monk,  who  was  now  waiting  on  the 
platform  in  front  of  the  little  reception  chamber. 


"  I  greet  you,  Babaji,"  said  Premnath  with  polite  address 
when  the  old  man  arose  at  his  approach.  "  I  come  from  your 
spiritual  master,  who  permits  you  to  travel  with  me,  if  your 
wish  to  do  so  still  holds  good." 

"  Babuji,"  replied  the  monk,  "  I  am  ready  to  depart.  Ere 
long  I  hope  you  will  lead  me  northwards  to  my  goal." 

"  When  our  circle  of  pilgrimage  is  complete,  we  will  hasten 
back  to  our  home." 

"  When  my  face  is  turned  thither,  my  soul  will  be  at  ease." 

"  Ah,  you  are  eager  as  a  youth  on  travel  to  return  to  his 
bride,"  replied  Premnath,  smiling.  "  But  come,  sit  you  by  me 
here  in  the  light.  The  evening  is  young  yet,  and  the  hour 
pleasant  for  converse  till  time  of  prayer  and  supper." 

"  Your  comparison  was  apt,  master,"  said  the  monk.  "  To 
return  after  many  years  to  the  home  of  happy  youth  is  indeed 
a  pilgrimage  of  love.  In  all  the  great  plain  of  the  world, 
that  spot  is  hallowed." 

"  Aye,  good  monk,  if  the  old  home  were  still  standing  there. 
But,  when  we  reach  the  spot  around  which  our  imagination 
has  played  so  long,  the  river  indeed  runs  by  as  of  yore,  the 
cliff  and  the  grove  stand  above  it,  but  all  that  made  the  place 
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sacred  is  vanished  :  the  voices  of  the  loved  ones,  the  touch  of 
the  hand  ;  and  we  find  only  a  bare  skeleton  bereft  of  life,  and 
the  spot  we  deemed  sacred  before  us,  common  and  profane. 
The  fond  imagination  is  shocked,  and  we  turn  pained  away. 
Good  monk,  know  that  the  holy  place  you  seek  lies  in  your 
own  heart  only,  here  as  you  sit  in  a  distant  land,  and  not  by 
the  river-bank  in  the  north." 

But  the  old  monk  smiled  in  gentle  deprecation,  and  replied 
in  his  quiet  voice  : 

"  If,  master,  it  should  fall  out  as  you  forecast,  then  I  shall 
have  nothing  further  to  desire — my  end  will  be  attained,  and 
my  end  will  be  peace.  My  hope  is  only  to  live  until  I  lie  down 
to  final  rest,  with  my  feet  lapped  by  that  sacred  stream,  where 
my  wife  and  children  drew  their  last  breath.  Then  will  my 
brethren  gather  to  bury  me  near  the  spot  where  the  pyres  of 
those  dear  ones  blazed  ;  where  I  stood  and  cast  their  ashes 
into  the  stream.  And  hereafter  the  women  of  our  village  will 
bring  offerings  to  the  tomb  of  the  old  Dasnami  monk,  who  was 
once  the  ministering  priest  remembered  now  through  all  that 
country-side  for  his  piety  and  kindliness.  And  thus  shall  my 
memory  live  for  many  days  among  our  folk,  whose  fathers  and 
grandfathers  knew  me  well." 

The  Lady  Radhika,  who  had  taken  a  seat  in  the  background 
to  the  right  of  her  husband,  heard  with  sympathy  the  monk's 
reply. 

Then  Premnath  urged  again  :  "  But  you,  who  have  wor- 
shipped at  every  great  shrine  of  this  Land  of  Hind,  from  the 
abode  of  the  eternal  snows  to  the  southernmost  strand  ;  in  the 
temples  of  the  gods  and  the  places  hallowed  by  the  dwelling 
of  saviours  of  men  ;  in  none  of  these  did  you  find  peace  of  the 
spirit ;  and  you  seek  it  where  there  is  neither  shrine  nor 
imprint  of  divine  feet ; — in  an  unknown  village,  where  for 
generations  poor  mortals  have  dwelt  unblessed  by  any  vision 
of  the  Divinity,  haunted  by  spectres  of  famine,  disease  and 
oppression  ;  and  there  your  grave  under  the  cliff  shall  vanish, 
borne  away  by  the  floods  as  a  thing  of  nought." 

Again  the  old  monk  smiled  placidly,  as  he  replied  in  a  tone 
of  gentle  persuasion  : 
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"  Know  then,  first,  that  we  of  the  Dasnami  brotherhood 
are  the  initiated  of  the  mystery  :  Salvation  is  the  exaltation 
of  the  Soul  through  purification  from  all  desires  and  attach- 
ments, proper  indeed  to  her  fleshly  life,  but  incompatible  with 
her  existence  in  a  higher  sphere.  But  this  purification  is  a 
process  in  the  Soul  itself,  affected  only  by  willing  abnegation 
of  self ;  by  detachment  of  the  heart  through  the  will  from 
desires  belonging  to  this  fleshly  life.  This  act  of  renunciation 
must  be  freely  willed  :  it  is  not  a  gift  that  can  be  received, 
but  a  spontaneous  mutation  within  the  Soul  itself,  springing 
first  from  a  clear  apprehension  that  the  Soul  separated  from 
the  Infinite  Spirit  suffers  tribulation  never  ceasing. 

"  If  this  supreme  knowledge  fill  the  Soul,  then  is  neither 
rite  nor  ceremony  nor  prayer  needed  for  her  salvation.  All  of 
these,  together  with  meditation  on  the  saints  and  holy  things, 
and  the  solemn  influence  of  holy  precincts,  are  but  means  to 
predispose  the  heart  to  abandon  the  illusion  of  individual  life 
and  realise  knowledge  of  this  great  mystery.  But  in  them- 
selves they  are  futile  :  the  one  thing  needful  is  the  spontaneous 
motion  of  the  percipient  Soul. 

"  No  God  can  bring  about  this  change  ;  no  gift  to  a  God 
can  bribe  him  to  perform  this  miracle  :  the  contrite  heart 
only  can  transform  itself  by  its  own  will  through  its  own  know- 
ledge. The  saints,  the  divine  beings  manifested  in  the  flesh, 
the  revelation  of  the  Song  of  the  Blessed  One — these  have 
opened  the  way  by  the  offering  of  knowledge  ; — but  to  think 
the  thought,  to  follow  the  divine  way,  this  hangs  solely  on  the 
will  of  man. 

"  Salvation  is  the  breaking  of  the  will  to  live  by  the  will 
itself  ! 

"  Thus  far  then,  touching  the  aids  to  salvation  from  pilgrim- 
ages to  holy  places.  But  learn  further,  that  for  MS,  all  places 
are  alike  holy,  for  God  pervades  all.  I  am  He  and  He  is  I. 
When  I  lay  my  hand  on  my  heart,  I  lay  my  hand  on  His 
shrine. 

"  Divine  Insight  into  this  mystery  was  vouchsafed  to  me, 
not  in  any  temple,  not  in  any  place  trodden  by  a  Saviour's 
foot,  but  as  I  sate  in  long-drawn  misery  by  the  river  under  my 
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wasted  home.  And  now  I  know  well  that  when  once  more  I 
sit  upon  that  sacred  bank  the  last  link  of  attachment  will  fall 
from  me,  and  I  shall  pass  into  bliss — into  that  ocean  of  love 
which  is  God." 

But  Radhika,  listening  to  this  smooth  discourse  on  mys- 
teries, thought :  he  seeks  to  entice  my  beloved  away  from  the 
firm  ground  in  which  are  rooted  the  holy  duties  of  life  into  a 
waste  haunted  by  dreams  ; — and  her  irritation  against  the  old 
man  returned.  She  shifted  restlessly,  but  remained  silent, 
waiting  for  her  husband  to  reply. 

"  Good  monk,"  he  said,  "  you  allow  at  least  this  merit  to  a 
pilgrimage  to  holy  places,  that  the  heart  may  be  predisposed 
by  the  sacred  surroundings  and  associations  and  the  solemn 
rites  of  worship  to  receive  the  knowledge  which  is  the  only 
light  to  salvation." 

"  To  the  chosen  few  only,"  replied  the  monk.  "  But  the 
atmosphere  of  our  great  temples  is  tainted  by  the  mass  of  the 
pilgrims  who  come  only  seeking  satisfaction  of  fleshly  lusts : 
their  prayers  are  for  health  and  happiness,  prosperity  of  house 
and  children,  boons  in  this  world  of  illusion  or  in  the  Heaven 
of  Indra  ; — boons  to  be  received  as  gifts  without  toil  or 
discipline  for  their  acquisition.  In  their  worship  they  lay  bare 
their  sin  of  insatiable  desire,  though  they  would  cover  it  with 
a  cloak  of  piety  !  A  malevolent  daemon  would  grant  such 
prayers,  in  order  to  entice  them  onward  in  the  endless  circle 
of  birth  and  rebirth,  baiting  the  hook  of  misery  with  specious 
joys  !  But  tell  me  of  yourself  and  your  own  experience  here. 
You  have  performed  the  rites  and  prayers  due  to  the  Lord  of 
Dwarka,  to  your  own  divinity,  the  Lord  Krishna.  What 
followed  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you  at  least  what  did  not  follow,"  replied 
Premnath  :  "no  illumination  of  the  mind  and  no  refreshment 
to  the  heart ;  no  quickening  of  knowledge,  no  comfort  to  the 
restless  soul.  But  tell  me,  good  monk,  how  shall  the  wor- 
shipper know  that  the  light  of  truth  is  falling  upon  him  ?  " 

Then  the  monk  answered,  his  face  suffused  by  his  com- 
placent smile  :  "  How  shall  a  man  know  that  the  dawn  is 
breaking  ?  How,  that  the  sun  shines  on  him  ?  Even  so  shall 
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he  become  aware  of  the  light  of  holiness  :  so  and  not  other- 
wise. If  he  perceive  it  not,  if  he  does  not  feel  the  holy  convic- 
tion transfused  through  his  whole  being,  then  the  light  is  not 
within  him. 

"  With  this  light  comes  the  first  glimpse  of  the  way  to  Final 
Deliverance  from  re-birth  through  union  with  God ; — then 
the  thoughts  are  relaxed  from  worldly  things — from  the  pur- 
suit of  wealth,  from  attachment  to  wife  and  child  and  home 
and  city,  and  the  votary  will  join  the  brotherhood  of  those 
who  have  abandoned  all  these  things,  to  follow  the  path  of 
complete  renunciation — the  only  path  to  salvation. 

"  If  then  some  rays  of  this  divine  light  have  shone  upon  you, 
leave  your  trade  and  your  home  and  all  within  it,  don  the 
yellow  robe,  and  dwell  with  the  brethren,  who  will  give  you 
support  in  moments  of  weakness  and  encourage  you  to  tread 
the  hard  path  of  discipline. 

"  Again  I  say,  by  thine  own  will  alone  shalt  thou  be  saved. 
By  no  prayer,  by  no  magic  charm  from  a  god." 

The  old  monk's  voice  dropped  to  an  almost  toneless  whisper 
as  he  spoke  the  last  words. 

Then  the  Lady  Radhika,  unable  to  listen  longer  in  silence 
to  these  doctrines  of  desolation,  turning  towards  her  husband  : 
"  May  I  speak,  my  lord  ?  "  And  when  by  a  glance  he  signed 
permission,  she  addressed  the  monk  sharply  :  "  Good  monk, 
do  you  bear  in  mind  what  I  said  of  the  manifest  will  of  the 
Sun  God,  the  Giver  of  Life,  the  Destroyer  and  Restorer  of  Life 
again  ?  " 

"  Lady,"  replied  the  monk,  "  as  I  said,  your  words  are 
winged  shafts  to  pierce  straight  to  the  heart — the  heart  throb- 
bing with  life.  And  such  is  the  heart  of  a  woman.  Her  deep- 
rooted  desire,  the  very  core  of  her  nature,  without  which  she 
were  no  woman,  is  to  produce  and  foster  life  ;  to  bring  forth 
sons  and  daughters,  strong  and  fair,  to  reproduce  life  in  endless 
succession.  And  her  yearning  is  ever  to  man  as  the  instrument 
whereby  this  desire,  which  she  is,  shall  be  fulfilled.  She  in- 
flames him  with  passion  which  nothing  shall  still  until  her 
purpose  is  served." 

"  Aye,"  replied  Radhika  swiftly,  "  she  is  even  as  the  God 


of  whom  you  spake,  she  baits  the  hook  of  misery  with  specious 
joys !  " 

"  Aye,"  he  returned,  "  the  very  fount  of  Illusion,  beguiling 
man  to  live  !  " 

"  Aye,"  responded  Radhika,  "  a  Malignant  Daemon,  enticing 
man  to  revolve  in  the  circle  of  birth  and  rebirth  in  endless 
misery ! — Aye,  the  mother  who  bore  thee,  and  tended  thee 
with  unwearied  love ;  the  wife  who  loved  and  worshipped 
thee  ;  these  the  centre  of  all  thy  holiest  feelings,  one  and  all, 
Malignant  Daemons  to  hold  man  by  sacred  bonds  within  the 
circle  of  endless  misery,  whispering  that  there  is  happiness 
beyond  a  passing  relief  from  suffering  ! 

"  And  this  is  the  issue  of  the  mystical  knowledge  vouchsafed 
to  your  brotherhood  !  The  wholesome  spirit  revolts  against 
it  even  as  the  natural  stomach  shrinks  with  disgust  from  the 
foul  food  of  the  Aghorijogi !  But  I,  master  monk,  dare  affirm , 
that  a  doctrine  that  leads  to  a  result  so  loathsome  can  be 
nothing  but  a  web  spun  by  diseased  brains — brains  perhaps 
crazed  by  stress  of  calamities,  or  depraved  by  an  unnatural 
life." 

But  the  monk,  undisturbed  by  her  scornful  passion,  replied 
in  a  quiet  voice,  his  face  lit  up  by  his  complacent  smile. 

"  Lady,  as  I  have  said,  the  first  step  on  the  path  to  redemp- 
tion can  be  taken  only  when  the  Light  of  Knowledge  illum- 
inates the  mind  :  then  only  is  revealed  the  futility  of  in- 
dividual life  in  all  its  stages,  from  that  of  the  meanest  creature 
that  crawls  on  earth  to  that  of  the  God  dwelling  in  the  Spirit 
realm.  This  revolt  of  which  you  speak  in  such  moving  words 
is  the  passionate  clinging  to  individual  life  as  manifested  here 
in  the  flesh ;  but  when  the  divine  light  shines  within  the  heart, 
desire  withers  under  its  rays,  vanishes  like  a  dewdrop  under 
the  sun." 

But  Radhika  shook  her  head  :  "  Words,  master  monk, 
words  only  !  What  you  and  the  misled  band  who  renounce 
the  world  regard  as  the  Supreme  Light,  that  I  see  as  a  blight 
upon  the  soul,  paralysing  the  will  until  it  is  benumbed  as  in 
death.  No  yellow  robe  of  the  Renouncer  would  I  don  ;  rather 
as  now  I  will  change  my  cotton  cloth  for  a  silken  garment, 
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and  prepare  the  supper  which  shall  sustain  the  strength  of  my 
lord  to  live  and  work  to  the  end  in  this  sphere  in  which  our 
happy  lot  is  cast." 

And  looking  to  her  husband  for  permission,  she  left  to 
superintend  the  preparation  of  the  evening  meal. 


Left  alone,  the  banker  and  the  monk  sate  in  silence  musing 
on  the  lady's  words  and  symbolic  action.  At  length  the 
former  spoke,  referring  not  to  what  was  in  his  mind,  but  to  an 
earlier  stage  of  their  discussion. 

"  Thus,  good  monk,  it  is  only  when  a  man  has  abandoned 
the  world  that  he  can  enter  upon  the  way  to  salvation  ?  " 

"That  is  true." 

"  But  having  abandoned  the  world,  how  shall  he  be  sure 
the  Light  of  Supreme  Knowledge  shall  shine  within  him  ?  " 

"  Through  the  discipline  of  abnegation  it  may  be  kindled — 
or  it  may  not." 

'  Thus  then,  he  may  lose  both  worlds." 

"  In  rebirth  he  will  enter  a  purer  life,  and  thus  win  a  step 
on  the  way." 

"  And  thus  through  ages  of  abnegation  he  may  achieve  the 
Light,  and  his  will  to  live  may  perish  under  its  influence  ?  " 

"  Such  is  our  doctrine." 

"  Answer  me  then  :  Granted  that  at  length  the  mystical 
insight  into  the  Illusion  of  Life  is  attained,  how  shall  one  be 
sure  that  even  this  is  no  aberration  of  the  mind,  like  the  fixed 
idea  of  a  lunatic  ? — One  I  knew,  to  whom  the  dread  Goddess 
Kali  appeared,  saying  :  '  Thou  shalt  sacrifice  on  my  altar  the 
little  daughter  of  thy  neighbour  Mohan,  and  straightway  the 
plague  that  wastes  thy  house  and  all  the  village  shall  be 
stayed.'  Then  by  stealth  he  led  the  girl  outside  the  village, 
and  with  his  chopper  struck  off  her  head,  so  that  the  blood 
spouted  over  the  red  shrine.  And  now  that  man  sits  in  the 
Asylum  in  complacent  mood  :  no  more  victims  of  the  plague 
died  in  the  village  :  he  was  the  saviour  even  as  Rama  before 
him  ;  and  he  cherishes  the  belief  that  the  villagers  worship 
him  as  the  chosen  instrument  of  the  Dread  Goddess  ;  that  it 
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is  they  who  feed  and  tend  him  there  in  the  asylum  as  a  holy 
man.  So  I  saw  him  plump  and  sleek  and  supremely  happy." 

But  the  monk  answered  :  "  Who  shall  say  that  the  Dread 
Goddess  did  not  appear  to  him,  and  command  as  he  alleges 
and  believes  ?  " 

Premnath  shook  his  head  deprecatingly,  and  closed  the 
conference,  proceeding  to  perform  the  rites  preparatory  to  the 
evening  meal. 


CHAPTER   XIX 
RADHIKA'S  TESTAMENT 

THE  first  watch  of  the  night  had  long  passed,  and  the 
Lady  Radhika  lay  on  her  couch  in  the  upper  chamber 
unable  to  sleep,  restless  with  a  feverish  head  and  a 
dry  husky  throat.     The  light  breeze  through  the  Venetian 
shutters  fanned  her  hot  face,  but  brought  no  refreshment. 
Then  she  bade  Mohani  call  her  husband,  who  was  sleeping  in 
the  open  courtyard  under  the  stars. 

"  My  lord,  my  beloved,"  she  said,  "  I  cannot  rest.  My 
brain  is  fevered.  Maybe  if  you  will  lie  here  near  me,  I  shall 
grow  calm  and  sleep." 

He  held  her  hand  :  "  Your  hand  is  dry  and  hot,  your  pulse 
beats  wildly  and  your  voice  is  husky,"  he  said  anxiously. 

'  Tis  nothing,  I  think,  but  the  remnants  of  the  cold  which 
has  hung  about  me  since  that  night  in  the  storm  when  we 
were  drenched  with  the  rain.  If  I  can  sleep  it  will  pass." 

She  lay  back  on  the  pillow  and  he  drew  over  her  a  light 
cashmere  shawl,  and  closed  the  slats  of  the  shutters  against 
the  breeze.  She  submitted,  and  lay  still,  though  the  covering 
and  heat  without  the  breeze  distressed  her,  and  increased  the 
throbbing  of  her  head.  He  drew  a  little  couch  near  her,  and 
lay  down,  feigning  sleep. 

And  she  too,  by  a  determined  effort  of  the  will,  lay  motion- 
less, fearing  to  disturb  him.  But  neither  slept,  each  feigning 
only  to  soothe  the  other  to  rest. 

And  thus  the  hour  passed  on  to  midnight. 

But  a  fit  of  coughing  overcame  her  resolution,  and  she  sate 
up  struggling  for  breath.  He  was  at  once  by  her  side. 

"  I  disturb  your  night's  rest,"  she  said,  as  soon  as  she  could 
speak.  "  I  am  so  sorry." 
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"  Have  you  slept  ?  "  he  asked,  feeling  her  hot  dry  forehead. 

"  Not  a  wink.    And  you  ?  " 

"  I  lay  listening  to  your  breathing.  There  is  no  sleep  in  me 
to-night." 

She  begged  him  to  open  the  shutters  ;  ihe  was  choked  for 
want  of  air ;  and  propped  against  the  pillow,  she  faced  the 
breeze  and  her  breath  came  more  freely. 

"So  it  is  better.  If  you  cannot  sleep,  sit  here  beside 
me." 

He  sat  on  the  bed,  she  leaning  against  him  while  he  held  her 
dry  hot  hands. 

"  I  think  it  is  nothing  but  over-fatigue  and  the  excitement 
of  much  talking,"  she  said,  feeling  calmer  and  eased  by  the 
touch  of  his  cool  moist  palms.  "  It  will  pass  with  the  night 
as  such  discomforts  have  passed  before.  We  will  forget  it 
awhile,  and  perhaps  as  we  converse  quietly  drowsiness  will 
creep  over  me,  and  I  shall  awake  refreshed." 

He  was  willing  to  believe  her  judgment  sound.  He  pressed 
her  hands,  and  she  continued  speaking  in  a  low  voice  : 

"  The  words  and  story  of  that  old  monk  have  been  con- 
stantly in  my  thoughts  as  I  lay  tossing  restlessly.  You  noted 
how  his  real  nature  strove  to  burst  the  bands  of  his  creed,  and 
that  he  vainly  attempts  to  subdue  his  heart.  His  yearning  is 
ever  for  those  days  long  ago  when  he  lived  with  his  wife  and 
children  by  the  dusty  road  to  the  ford  and  bridge.  It  awoke 
with  renewed  strength  as  he  told  his  story.  His  creed  but  a 
husk  of  his  real  self." 

"  It  seemed  to  me  that  his  discourse  was  addressed  to  his 
own  conscious  frailty." 

"  In  vain  he  strives  to  convict  his  better  nature  of  error," 
said  Radhika.  "  Behold  then,  how  after  many  years  of  the 
discipline  of  a  Ren^uncer,  his  heart  sprung  again  to  life  at  the 
sound  of  old  voices  and  the  once  familiar  speech — a  true  and 
holy  impulse  to  cast  off  a  stifling  creed  ! — A  stifling  creed, 
the  growth  of  an  unwholesome  life  ! 

"  To-night  thoughts  of  this  have  coursed  through  my  brain, 
and  a  light  of  truth  has  shone  upon  me,  clear  and  distinct  as 
the  sun  to-day  before  it  sank  behind  the  haze.  These  rishis 
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and  jogis,  these  great  saints  and  sublime  renouncers,  severed 
from  the  realities  of  the  world  ;  from  loves  and  hates  ;  from 
joys  and  sorrows  ;  from  duties  to  wife  and  child  and  lord  and 
slave  ;  from  all  those  innumerable  warm  ties  which  make  up 
life  ; — they  have  sunk  in  a  dark  pool  of  meditation,  and  there 
in  blank  emptiness  have  dared  to  judge  life  and  all  its  manifold 
shapes  and  colours  and  ways.  Some  a  coward  fear  has 
possessed,  and  a  distorted  judgment,  others  a  mania  for  self- 
torture  ; — and  these  half-dead,  half-maniac  souls  have  pre- 
sumed to  give  judgment  against  those  who  are  whole  and  full 
of  energy,  and  brave  to  live  and  combat  in  the  great  arena  of 
this  God-given  world.  The  best  half  of  their  nature  has 
withered  in  solitude  ;  and  those  unrealities  which  they  have 
spun  in  the  sameness  of  their  days  and  nights,  these  they  have 
deemed  to  be  the  very  voice  and  shapes  of  things  in  the  world 
of  light. 

"  In  such  a  fabric  of  illusions  woven  by  these  dwellers  in  the 
dim  pools  of  silence,  this  poor  monk  sought  refuge  to  escape 
from  his  great  affliction,  his  weak  spirit  bending  under  his 
load  of  grief. 

"  Ah,  my  beloved,  believe  me  there  is  more  wisdom  hidden 
under  the  impulses  of  the  heart  of  a  pure  woman  than  in  all 
the  subtleties  of  thought  which  these  self-withered  sages  have 
spun  from  their  brains. 

"  In  the  lives  and  loves  of  our  Lord  Rama  and  the  divine 
Sita,  his  spouse ;  in  the  devotion  of  Lakshman ;  in  the  joy  of 
Devaki  and  her  divine  child  Krishna,  in  his  delight  in  the  fair 
Radha  and  all  the  sports  of  Brindaban  ;  in  these  we  see 
revealed  the  glory  of  life  into  which  we  are  born  ; — and  upon 
this,  profane  Renouncers,  lopped  of  half  their  souls,  would 
cast  a  blight. 

"  Who  does  not  know  that  this  world  of  ours  is  full  of 
miseries  ?  But  as  our  Lord  Rama,  noble,  generous,  full  of 
love,  strove  against  them  with  unfaltering  heart  and  overcame 
them — the  very  type  of  what  a  man  should  be — so  shall  each 
man  strive  to  act  and  live. 

"  Not  to  destroy  our  faculties  of  love  and  joy,  but  to  en- 
hance and  ennoble  them  ;  not  to  wither  our  desires,  but  to 
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purify  them  ;  not  to  concentrate  our  thoughts  on  self  and 
salvation  of  self,  but  to  expand  our  hearts  to  encircle  those 
bound  to  us  by  bonds  of  family  and  friendship,  and  to  identify 
their  well-being  with  our  own. 

"  Rama,  the  lord,  the  devoted  husband  ;  Rama,  the  im- 
placable destroyer  of  evil  things ;  Rama,  the  obedient  son, 
the  loving  brother  ;  Rama,  most  gentle  to  the  weak,  most 
helpful  to  those  who  strove  for  good  ;  Rama,  most  stern  to 
the  wicked  ;  Rama,  the  destroyer  of  Ravana,  the  Incarnation 
of  Evil :  the  great  warrior,  the  loving  husband,  the  truest 
friend  ; — he,  our  lord,  shall  ever  be  held  as  the  type  of  life  for 
every  true  man  ; — even  as  his  wife,  the  divine  Sita,  for  every 
good  woman. 

"  Ah,  the  arrogance,  the  presumption  of  these  Renouncers, 
proclaiming  that  their  way  is  the  only  path  to  salvation  ! 
Hearts  corroded  by  intellectual  conceit  brooded  in  solitude  !  " 

Radhika  paused,  and  clasping  his  head  to  her  bosom,  added 
in  a  half -broken  voice  :  "  Pardon  me,  my  beloved,  that  I 
venture  thus  to  speak.  These  ideas  have  been  seething  in  my 
brain  ever  since  we  left  our  home  and  its  circle  of  love.  I 
speak  only  what  springs  from  the  heart  of  a  simple  wife  and 
mother,  and  all  her  action  is  but  the  unfolding  of  her  secret 
faith  !  " 

He  felt  her  cheek  burn  against  his  brow  and  the  quick  beat- 
ing of  her  heart.  A  fit  of  coughing  overcame  her,  and  when  it 
passed  she  lay  back  exhausted,  breathing  rapidly. 

"  Rest  now  quietly,"  he  said.    "  Do  not  speak  more." 

"  My  beloved,  you  will  ponder  well  on  all  I  have  said,"  she 
said  under  her  breath. 

"  Surely,  surely,  my  darling.  Every  word  has  pierced  to 
my  heart,  to  nestle  there  beside  my  love  for  you.  But  you 
are  very  sick.  I  will  call  Dibiya  and  old  Mohani :  they  are 
gentle  and  helpful." 

But  she  checked  him,  desiring  only  to  rest  in  his  arms.  And 
with  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  she  fell  into  a  broken  sleep 
until  the  dawn  drew  near,  when,  waking  dazed,  she  recovered 
her  perception,  after  much  coughing,  and  spoke  in  a  low  voice  : 
"  I  am  very  ill :  my  chest  constricted,  my  breathing  clogged. 
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Let  the  women  come  and  apply  hot  fomentations  and  the 
steam  of  poppy-heads  ;  and  bring  hot  rice-water  with  ginger," 
ordering  as  for  another  :  without  her  guidance  they  seemed 
helpless. 

And  now  an  awful  feeling  of  dread  fell  upon  Premnath. 
He  left  her  to  the  care  of  the  women,  and  hurried  away  to  his 
friend,  the  Dwarka  banker,  to  inquire  for  a  skilful  Baid. 
When  after  an  hour  he  returned  with  the  Brahman  medical 
man,  he  found  his  wife  lying  still,  her  breath  short-drawn  and 
quick,  but  conscious  and  able  to  speak. 

The  learned  man  looked  grave  after  his  examination  'of  the 
patient,  but  assured  them  she  would  be  better  again  as  soon 
as  his  remedies  had  become  operative,  and  departed  quickly 
to  prepare  the  drugs. 

"  Dear  husband,"  she  said,  smiling  brightly  upon  his 
anxious  face,  "  you  know  I  am  very  strong,  and  I  have  never 
been  weakened  by  disease  ;  so  surely  I  shall  overcome  this 
gripping  fiend  who  would  choke  me.  And  as  soon  as  I  can 
move,  we  will  go  back  straightway  to  our  dear  old  home.  Oh, 
I  would  never  leave  it  any  more.  If  only  my  dear  Har  Sundari 
were  here,  and  I  could  feel  her  cool,  gentle  and  firm  hand  and 
listen  to  her  sweet  voice  comforting  me  :  none  can  nurse  and 
tend  the  sick  as  our  dear  Har  Sundari.  And  the  little  mother, 
our  beloved  Indrain  ;  if  I  could  hear  her  by  me,  prattling  to 
her  babe  !  Her  mere  presence  brings  fresh  strength  to  the 
heart !  " 

"  My  darling,  my  darling,"  he  said,  with  broken  voice. 
"  Yes,  we  will  go  back  to  them,  and  never  wander  any  more  to 
strange  places  ;  you  and  I.  All  our  best  is  there  ;  all  our 
heart  needs  is  in  our  home,  in  our  beloved  Ronahi." 

And  he  sat  beside  her  holding  her  hand,  while  she  sank  into 
a  light  sleep. 


But  no  relief  came  from  the  Baid's  treatment :  the  obstruc- 
tion in  the  lungs  became  more  and  more  dense  ;  the  patient's 
brain  began  to  be  overclouded,  and  she  murmured  random 
words. 
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All  that  day  they  watched  her  and  through  the  night  till 
morning  dawned,  and  the  fell  disease  continued  unchecked. 

Premnath  stood  outside  overlooking  the  sea,  clasping  his 
hands  tightly  together,  with  an  ever-growing  fear  gnawing 
his  heart.  Then  the  old  monk  came  to  him. 

"  Master,"  he  said,  "  I  have  heard  that  last  night  there 
came  to  the  Rest  House  the  English  doctor  who  visits  the 
dispensary  here.  A  wise  and  skilful  man,  I  have  heard. 
Summon  him — at  least  to  consult.  That  gracious  lady  is  the 
light  of  her  house,  the  centre  of  all.  Let  her  not  perish  if  any 
aid  be  at  hand." 

Then  Premnath  :  "  What  matters  all  our  ancient  ways  ; — 
if  he  can  aid.  Quickly,  show  me  the  way  to  the  Rest  House." 

The  old  monk  went  on  with  rapid  pace,  followed  by  Prem- 
nath, who  now  was  possessed  with  an  aching  dread  lest  the 
English  doctor  should  have  already  departed,  for  the  sun  was 
very  soon  to  rise. 

But  they  found  him  in  the  veranda,  about  to  mount  his 
horse  and  ride  away  on  the  Porbandar  Road.  He  listened 
with  sympathy  to  Premnath 's  eager  request. 

"  I  will  ride  on,"  he  said.  "  I  know  the  house.  You  can 
follow  me.  The  attack  is  clearly  a  case  of  pneumonia.  No 
time  is  to  be  lost,  if  it  is  not,  as  I  fear,  already  too  late." 

A  brief  examination  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  doctor  that 
both  lungs  were  deeply  affected  by  the  fell  disease  which 
destroys  the  strong  man  in  the  very  fulness  of  his  strength. 

And  Premnath  stood  beside  the  bed  with  constricted  heart 
and  clenched  hands,  waiting  with  impassive  face  the  doctor's 
verdict. 

"  The  disease  has  gone  far,"  said  the  doctor.  "  There  is 
little  we  can  do  to  aid  nature  in  its  struggle.  I  can  hold  out 
but  little  hope." 

He  laid  his  hand  on  Premnath's  shoulder,  and  looking  with 
sad  eyes  into  the  rigid  face  of  the  husband,  shook  his  head. 

"  Throw  open  the  windows,"  he  ordered.  "  Let  the  sun- 
light and  warm  air  fall  on  her,"  and  prescribing  poultices  and 
promising  to  send  a  soothing  draught,  he  departed. 

And  now  Radhika,   feeling  the   sun   shining   upon   her, 
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recovered  consciousness,  smiled  upon  her  husband  and  spoke 
again. 

"  Husband,  my  dear  lord,  let  me  be  borne  out  into  the  sun- 
light and  free  air,  even  to  the  edge  of  the  sea.  Take  me  to  the 
holy  place.  If  I  am  to  die,  let  me  die  there,  as  beseems  one  of 
us — not  here  within  these  unhallowed  walls." 

She  ceased  speaking,  breathless,  but  still  grasped  his  hand. 

Her  word  was  a  command  ;  even  as  she  lay  helpless  ;  she 
was  most  wise. 

So  they  covered  her  with  the  silken  garment,  and  bore  her 
down  to  the  shore  where  the  ripples  of  the  ebbing  sea  now 
lapped  the  sand.  There,  with  the  warm  water  of  the  ocean 
washing  her  feet,  she  lay  unconscious,  her  head  shaded  by  a 
little  awning,  until  the  sun  stood  at  noon.  And  all  the  time 
Premnath  crouched  by  her  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  that  dear 
still  face,  holding  her  hand  to  feel  the  thin  throb  of  her  pulse. 

At  noon  it  ceased  to  beat. 

Then  he  sank  down  on  the  sand,  covering  his  head.  "  Rama ! 
Rama  !  "  he  murmured,  all  his  senses  benumbed. 

And  the  gentle  breeze  fanned  the  calm  face  ;  the  ripples  of 
the  ocean  lapped  her  feet.  She  had  passed,  the  light  of  his 
world. 


BOOK  THE   THIRD 
THE   PILGRIM   AND   THE    FRIAR 

CHAPTER  XX 
THE  COMFORTER 

THE  affliction  of  the  prolonged  obsequies  had  passed, 
and  the  ashes,  cast  into  the  holy  Meeting  of  the 
Waters,  had  mingled  with  the  ocean. 

Prenmath,  bare-headed  and  motionless,  crouched  on-  the 
floor  of  the  upper  chamber,  where  he  had  heard  the  last 
words  of  the  dear  voice,  looked  seaward  through  the  open 
window. 

He  had  scrupulously  performed  every  ceremony  of  the 
funeral,  repeated  every  prayer,  given  every  requisite  order  ; 
but  through  all,  his  own  thoughts  and  words  and  acts  had 
seemed  to  be  those  of  another,  which  his  real  self  watched 
apart  with  dull  curiosity  lighted  by  no  vital  interest.  And 
now,  with  dry  eyes  and  countenance  showing  no  sign  of 
emotion,  he  sate  unnoting  of  the  passing  hours.  The  joyous 
breeze  blew  upon  his  face,  the  waves  tossed  their  crests  and 
glistened  in  the  sun  of  the  first  watch,  laughing  in  their 
brilliance  and  strength  and  mocking  the  mourner  for  whom 
the  light  of  the  world  was  quenched  and  the  mainspring  of 
energy  snapped.  And  a  vague  feeling  of  resentment  took 
shape  in  the  thought,  that  his  house  and  home  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  Daemon  of  the  World,  as  an  ant's  nest  by 
the  hoof  of  a  proud  horse  galloping  on  his  way,  reckless  of  the 
havoc  inflicted. 

At  length  the  family  priest  ventured  to  approach  and  sate 
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down  in  silence  over  against  him.  But  Premnath  gave  no 
heed  to  his  presence. 

"  Master,"  asked  the  priest  timidly,  "  what  are  your  orders 
for  me  ?  "  And  when  Premnath  looked  blankly  at  him,  he 
continued  :  "  The  messenger  I  sent  to  Porbandar  with  the 
telegram  to  your  son  has  not  yet  returned.  He  was  to  wait  at 
the  office  for  a  reply." 

Premnath  dismissed  him  with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  and 
turned  to  watch  the  sparkling  of  the  restless  sea  ;  the  waves 
cresting  and  breaking,  and  the  graceful  flight  of  the  gulls 
over  the  foam.  And  the  thought  emerged,  on  this  scene  she 
looked,  she  looks  no  more,  and  behold  all  is  unchanged  :  a 
light  of  the  world  has  vanished,  and  all  things  move  and  live 
unwitting  of  the  darkness  ;  love  has  perished,  warm  love,  and 
they  feel  not  the  chill. 

Then  came  to  him  Dibiya,  the  wife  of  the  cook,  and  fell 
down  before  him. 

"  Master,"  she  cried,  in  a  broken  voice,  "  I  beg  of  you, 
break  your  fast.  Food  is  prepared.  So  she  would  have  com- 
manded, and  as  she  commanded  so  we  would  act — always,  we 
who  lived  under  her  holy  rule." 

He  looked  coldly  at  her,  and  beckoned  her  away.  But  her 
words  had  touched  a  true  chord,  he  repeated  mechanically  : 
"  As  when  she  was  with  us,  so  we  would  act,  we  who  lived  by 
her  holy  rule."  And  their  meaning  began  to  penetrate  his 
mind. 

When  the  hour  of  noon  had  come  he  turned  round  from  the 
seaward  view,  and  saw  seated  in  the  corner  of  the  room  Shio 
Das  Tirtha,  the  Dasnami  monk,  watching  him  as  a  dog  will 
watch  his  master. 

"  May  I  speak  ?  "  asked  the  old  man  in  his  gentle  voice. 

Premnath  looked  at  him  awhile  in  silence,  then  signed 
permission,  and  the  monk  moved  forward  to  a  place  on  his 
right  hand.  He  spoke  as  one  clothing  his  thoughts  in  words 
for  himself  only. 

"  As  a  heavy  blow  will  stun  the  senses,  so  doth  the  sudden 
loss  of  the  beloved  benumb  the  mind  :  it  lies  bereft  of  feeling 
and  will  as  the  body  of  sense  and  motion. 
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"  We  watch  the  changes  of  outward  things  as  clouds  that 
gather  and  vanish  in  which  we  have  no  concern  :  the  rising 
of  the'  sun,  his  stand  at  noon,  his  sinking  in  the  ocean  bed ; 
and  those  ships  that  pass,  coming  whence  we  know  not,  nor 
whither  bound,  nor  care  we  to  know  ;  shadows  on  the  surface 
of  a  mirror.  The  thinking  brain  and  feeling  heart  are  numb 
as  limbs  under  prolonged  pressure  or  excessive  cold. 

"  Ere  long,  slowly,  little  by  little,  the  heart  awakes,  but  to 
despair ;  that  the  foundations  of  life  have  crumbled,  that 
every  fixed  point  to  which  we  clung  is  loose  ;  all  foothold  lost, 
that  we  sink  into  a  dark  abyss.  Oh,  to  be  swept  into  oblivion, 
swift  as  the  drift  on  the  edge  of  the  torrent's  fall.  Woe  ! 
woe  !  of  the  pang  of  a  heart  breaking  with  insatiable  desire  ! 

"  This  agony,  no  words  can  soothe  it,  no  medicament  bring 
relief  :  to  live  is  to  suffer  and  endure  ! 

"  But  the  man  of  firm  heart  and  clear  brain  shall  say, 
speaking  in  the  secret  recesses  of  his  being  :  Wilt  thou  live  ? 
or  wilt  thou  die  ?  If  thou  choose  to  die,  then  abandon  the 
world  and  join  the  brotherhood  of  Renunciation.  Know  that 
to  live  is  misery ;  that  this  thy  affliction  is  a  benign  light  to 
display  this  great  truth  :  the  illusion  of  life,  its  inevitable 
misery.  Withdrawn  from  fleshly  cares,  filled  with  faith  in 
attainment,  thou  shalt  reach  that  bourne  of  final  oblivion, 
which  only  is  salvation. 

"  Thus  shall  the  pangs  of  grief  be  exchanged  for  the  peace 
of  resignation  and  patience  to  await  in  sure  hope  of  eternal 
rest." 

The  monk  paused,  and  then  addressing  Premnath  directly 
in  a  tone  of  gentle  admonition  : 

"  But,  O  my  brother  in  misery  !  wilt  thou  live  ?  Then  give 
heed  to  my  words.  The  most  tender  attachments  of  thy  life 
are  torn  and  bleeding,  for  thy  agony  there  is  no  speedy 
remedy  :  even  the  balm  of  sympathy  soothes  but  for  the  fleet- 
ing moment.  Thou  must  endure.  Thus  shall  each  day  bring 
some  little  order  into  thy  dislocated  life  :  slowly,  very  slowly, 
shall  new  attachments  be  formed  to  bridge  the  gulf  that 
yawns  around  the  lonely  soul,  and  unite  it  once  more  in  the 
warm  fellowship  with  men. 
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"  But  thou  must  endure,  hiding  thy  grief  in  a  secret  chamber 
of  thy  soul :  by  outward  expression  it  is  fostered,  and  by  the 
pitying  of  many  men  the  soul  degraded  and  holy  grief  soiled. 
Keep  thy  grief  in  a  shrine  apart,  and  therein  with  moans  un- 
heard and  tears  unseen,  worship  thy  lost  one,  the  beloved  of 
all  the  world.  Thus  after  many  days  the  influence  of  a  benign 
spirit  shall  settle  upon  thy  meditation,  and  thou  shalt  learn 
that  death  cannot  wholly  snatch  from  us  the  holy  companion- 
ship of  love. 

"  But,  O  my  brother  in  misery,  give  heed  to  my  words  ! 
If  thou  wouldst  cling  to  life,  thou  shalt  do  so  without  reserve. 
Return  to  thy  work  with  a  resolute  heart ;  hide  thy  grief  in  a 
locked  shrine  sacred  to  thee  and  to  the  one  lost. 

"  And  know  this  :  None  shall  bear  his  grief  about  openly  to 
cast  a  blight  on  the  ways  of  the  world. 

"  Choose  then  which  of  these  two  paths  thou  wilt  follow  : 
there  is  none  other  fit  for  those  with  brave  hearts  to  resolve 
and  clear  understanding  to  guide  their  way. 

"  Thus,  master,  I  have  spoken  out  of  a  full  heart,  from  long 
garnered  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  life." 

Premnath  listened  with  unmoved  features,  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  many-wrinkled  face  of  the  speaker  lit  up  by  the  pity 
of  a  gentle  soul ;  and  the  words  were  engraven  on  his  passive 
brain  never  to  be  erased.  The  voiceless  agony  within  his 
heart  was  soothed  ;  his  affliction  lost  the  aspect  of  a  special 
visitation  of  a  daemon  jealous  of  his  great  happiness,  trans- 
formed into  a  phase  of  the  misery  attached  to  all  life  ;  his 
individual  sorrow  engulfed  in  the  ocean  of  universal  misery. 
He  bowed  his  head  on  his  hands,  and  sate  long  in  silence,  not 
unconscious  of  the  soothing  presence  of  the  old  man  with  the 
pitiful  heart. 

"  Good  father,"  he  said  at  length,  raising  his  head,  "  you 
have  spoken  as  one  knowing  sorrow  and  the  ways  of  the 
suffering  heart.  Truly,  I  see  stretched  out  before  me  two 
paths ;  and  the  one  I  choose  I  will  follow  steadfastly  to  the 
end.  But  not  now,  not  in  this  place  can  I  choose.  I  will  go  to 
our  old  home — the  Nandyavarta  we  named  it,  and  the  symbol 
is  engraved  by  the  door.  There  a  light  will  fall  upon  me  to 
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show  the  path  I  must  travel  onward  until  at  last  released  by 
death. 

"  We  will  depart  at  once  ;  you  to  rest  by  the  sacred  stream 
until  your  end  ;  I  to  my  house  in  Ronahi,  hallowed  by  her,  for 
which  my  heart  now  yearns." 

And  he  arose  delivered  from  his  lethargy,  and  summoned 
his  people  to  prepare  for  departure. 


CHAPTER  XXI 
THE  WAYFARERS 

AOUSED  from  his  dumb  misery  to  consciousness  of 
the   dislocation   of  his   life,    Premnath    found   some 
measure  of    relief   when  out  of  the   disorder  there 
emerged  a  first  definite  purpose,  to  return  forthwith  to  the 
house  consecrated  by  her  ministrations,  the  one  spot  in  the 
waste  of  the  world  where  the  lost  spirit  was  still  active.    Some 
peace  he  might  find  within  those  hallowed  walls,  during  the 
years,  happily  few,  which  remained  to  live  through  this 
severed  life. 

A  temple  priest  approached  him  saying  :  "  See  below  the 
temple  on  the  strand  the  innumerable  cenotaphs  raised  to 
those  whose  happy  spirits  have  taken  their  departure  purified 
from  holy  Dwarka."  But  he  answered  :  "  Where  she  lived 
and  worked  and  loved,  the  honoured  centre  of  her  home, 
there  not  here  is  the  holy  site,  and  her  cenotaph  is  the  living 
household  which  was  hers." 

And  he  thought :  Throughout  the  land  are  countless 
shrines  raised  where  saints  and  heroes  have  taught  and 
acted,  and  to  these  the  pilgrims  wend  for  aid  and  inspiration  : 
for  him  what  place  so  holy  as  that  dwelling  which  she  had 
loved  and  ruled  ? 


He  was  eager  to  depart,  and  learning  that  a  coasting  vessel 
lying  off  the  roadstead  was  to  sail  for  Porbander  at  dawn, 
he  arranged  for  the  passage  of  himself  and  his  party  to 
that  port,  whence  a  steamer  would  take  them  direct  for 
Bombay. 

As  he  was  going  on  board  a  telegram  was  delivered  from 
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his  son,  stating  that  his  grandson  Balgobind  had  left  Benares 
to  join  him  at  Dwarka.  But  he  refused  to  delay  his  departure. 
Arrived  at  Bombay  he  took  the  train  without  break  to  Prag. 
There  too  he  refused  to  delay  though  it  was  the  month  of 
Magh,  the  season  of  purification  in  the  Sacred  Tribeni.  On  the 
following  morning  he  arrived  at  the  station  of  Shahgarh,  some 
seventy  miles  from  the  monk's  destination. 

But  he  now  began  to  shrink  from  the  ordeal  of  re-entering 
his  desolate  home,  and  to  secure  a  few  days'  respite,  sent  his 
servants  and  baggage  round  by  rail,  while  he  himself  as  a 
pilgrim  on  foot  proceeded  with  the  monk  direct  to  Sardar- 
nagar  and  Ronahi.  He  hoped  that  the  fatigue  and  hard- 
ship and  distractions  of  the  road  would  relieve  the  ceaseless 
aching  of  his  heart  for  the  one  irrecoverable  face. 

At  sunrise  they  started  on  their  journey,  Premnath  dressed 
in  an  ochre-stained  waist-cloth  hanging  loosely  over  his  knees, 
a  quilted  jacket  of  the  same  colour,  and  a  warm  cap  with  side 
flaps  covering  his  ears.  He  bore,  slung  from  his  staff,  a  blanket 
and  drinking  pot :  a  mournful  pilgrim  bringing  from  the  shrine 
he  had  visited  no  comfort  for  his  days :  bound  for  a  goal 
where  was  darkness  and  desolation  only  ! 

Their  way  led  them  apart  from  the  high  road,  through 
villages,  where  they  were  assured  of  kindly  hospitality  in 
return  for  the  blessings  of  the  monk  and  his  silent  disciple. 
At  nightfall  the  peasants  assembled  to  listen  to  the  discourse 
of  the  monk  and  in  the  morning  gave  them  respectful  escort  to 
the  village  boundary. 

This  new  life  of  the  road  began  to  exert  a  soothing  influence 
on  Premnath.  It  brought  freedom  of  thought  of  the  morrow 
and  indifference  to  all  but  the  passing  hour.  He  saw  the 
people  of  the  villages  under  a  new  and  more  interesting  aspect. 
On  his  own  estates  he  had  been  treated  as  a  respected  but 
powerful  master,  strict  indeed  in  the  performance  of  his  own 
obligations  but  equally  strict  in  exacting  payment  of  his  dues. 
His  relations  with  the  people  had  been  those  of  buyer  and 
seller,  creditor  and  debtor,  master  and  man  ;  he  had  been  one 
vested  with  the  power  to  make  and  mar,  one  therefore  to  be 
propitiated  by  meekness  and  ready  service.  Now  as  a  simple 
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pilgrim  he  dwelt  among  the  peasantry  on  easy  terms  ;  they 
chatted  freely  before  him  on  their  daily  life  and  family 
affairs,  having  nothing  to  gain  from  him  and  nothing  to  fear  ; 
they  were  frank  and  kindly  and  courteous,  and  eager  to 
display  the  best  side  of  their  characters  to  the  holy  men. 
The  barrier  of  rank  and  caste  no  longer  checked  human 
intercourse,  and  he  was  linked  to  them  by  their  common 
humanity. 

Each  day's  journey  was  short,  for  the  old  monk  walked 
slowly  and  required  frequent  rest.  They  started  in  the  morn- 
ing when  the  sun  had  dispersed  the  cold  mist  which  covered 
the  fields  until  the  day  was  advanced.  And  the  easy  walk 
until  midday  sufficed  for  the  untrained  powers  of  Premnath, 
who  was  well  content  to  bask  in  the  sun  through  the  afternoon, 
brooding  and  meditating  and  conversing  quietly  with  the 
monk. 

Towards  noon  on  the  tenth  day  their  path  led  them  past  the 
site  of  a  deserted  village  on  the  ridge  of  the  upland,  where  a 
lofty  semel  tree  reared  its  wide-spreading  crest  and  ungainly 
boughs  over  stumps  of  mango  trees  and  tangled  thorn  bushes 
overgrowing  the  ancient  mound.  To  the  north-east  the 
country  sloped  gently  towards  the  distant  river  valley,  an 
unbroken  tract  of  young  wheat  and  barley,  dark  green  and 
emerald  as  it  shimmered  under  the  sun  and  gentle  breeze. 
On  the  summit  of  the  great  tree  the  green  pigeons  were 
fluttering ;  the  doves  murmured  plaintively  among  the  scanty 
boughs  of  the  mango  trees,  while  a  lordly  peacock  stood 
by  the  edge  of  the  bushes  displaying  the  full  fan  of  his  royal 
feathers. 

"  Let  us  tarry  here,  Babaji,"  said  Premnath.  "  No  more 
restful  spot  shall  we  find  in  many  a  long  day's  journey."  And 
casting  his  staff  and  blanket  on  the  ground  he  sate  down  on 
the  soft  grass  at  the  foot  of  the  semel. 

Seated  side  by  side  they  silently  gazed  over  the  wide  expanse 
of  cornland  to  the  village  groves,  and  the  peacock  undisturbed 
by  their  presence  strutted  to  and  fro  uttering  his  grating 

cry- 
Then  profound  peace  settled  upon  the  spirit  of  Premnath  ; 
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for  a  while  he  was  as  one  desiring  nothing,  regretting  nothing, 
poised  in  mental  equilibrium.  On  his  mind,  as  on  the  surface 
of  a  placid  lake,  were  mirrored  the  lights  and  shadows  and 
fixed  and  moving  things.  And  the  still  old  man  beside 
him  became  a  part  of  the  calm  world  encircling  his  peaceful 
soul. 

On  the  horizon  a  small  cloud  swelled  slowly  into  a  glorious 
pile  of  white  and  grey  folds,  coil  on  coil,  the  upper  edge 
dazzling  with  the  reflected  sunlight ;  and  slowly  again  it 
vanished  leaving  but  a  shred  hanging  solitary  in  the  steely 
sky  :  built  up,  completed,  dissipated  in  the  boundless  air  :  a 
world  created,  a  moment  resting,  then  dissolved. 

Premnath  smiled  in  his  heart  at  the  vision  of  evolution  and 
disintegration. 

A  chatter  of  pea-fowl  came  from  the  thicket  and  one  by  one 
the  hens  issued  into  the  open,  meek  and  sober  in  gait  and  garb, 
to  follow  their  lordly  master  through  the  young  wheat.  No 
rival  bird  disturbed  the  harmony  of  domestic  rule,  and  no 
young  brood  distracted  service.  Here,  too,  was  brief  rest  in 
the  rise  and  fall  of  life,  like  the  pause  of  sun  at  noon. 

Two  grey  squirrels  ran  round  the  great  stem  of  the  tree, 
pursuer  and  pursued,  with  shrill  cries  audible  only  to  fine 
strung  ears.  As  the  pursuer  drew  near,  the  pursued  with  fresh 
effort  escaped,  and  in  spiral  rounds  they  reached  the  axil  of  the 
lofty  branch  and  vanished. 

Then  again  Premnath  smiled  in  his  heart :  the  rogue  deems 
he  chases  freely,  and  overcomes  while  drawn  onward  and  com- 
pelled to  serve :  victor  and  vanquished,  one  under  two 
aspects. 

And  thus  he  sate  with  passive  soul,  responsive  to  the  ever- 
changing  aspect  of  his  fair  surroundings,  until,  noon  passed, 
his  lengthening  shadow  was  cast  before  him.  Then  his  com- 
panion began  to  shift  his  feet  and  shiver,  shut  off  from  the  sun 
by  the  cold  shadow  of  a  mango  tree.  He  arose  slowly  with 
stiff  limbs  and  moved  into  the  sun. 

"  Yonder  is  the  village  of  the  Jats,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a 
grove  near  the  eastern  horizon,  now  shown  clearly  under  the 
afternoon  sun,  "  That  white  patch  between  the  trees  is  the 
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gate-house  of  the  headman's  homestead.     The  path  runs 
straight  through  the  cornfields  unbroken  by  any  gully." 

"  Time  enough  then  before  us,"  replied  Premnath,  remain- 
ing seated  while  his  companion  stood  before  him  and  leaning 
on  his  staff  enjoyed  the  warmth  of  the  sun  on  his  thin  frame. 


They  remained  thus  for  some  time  in  silence  and  Premnath 's 
mind  became  quickened  to  thought.  Looking  up  with  pensive 
eyes  to  his  companion,  he  said  softly  : 

"  Noon  passed  unheeded,  hallowed  by  no  prayer  from  my 
lips." 

The  Monk :  Profound  meditation  may  be  not  less  pious 
than  recited  prayer. 

Premndth  :  If  the  thought  has  pierced  to  divine  knowledge, 
and  expatiates  therein. 

The  Monk :  In  profound  meditation  only  can  thought 
burrow  through  Illusion  to  the  Divine  Reality. 

Premndth :  My  passive  soul  was  but  a  mirror  wherein  was 
reflected  the  passage  of  transient  things  ;  a  lake  ruffled  by 
the  breeze  ;  the  spray  yielding  beneath  the  alighted  Dove  ; 
the  ground  ringing  to  the  beat  of  the  horse's  hoof ;  the  bell 
awaked  by  the  stroke  of  the  hammer  ;  an  instrument  played 
by  forces  not  itself ;  receiving  only,  sounding  only  as  touched  ; 
no  potent  engine  self-moved  to  pierce  the  shell  of  Appearance 
to  the  core  of  Reality. 

I  was  in  rest,  perfect  rest,  oblivious  of  the  past  and  its  pains, 
indifferent  to  what  is  to  come,  and  untroubled  by  desire  to 
know  what  is  not  revealed  to  the  passive  mind. 

The  Monk  :  Reveries  idle  except  as  rest  before  renewed 
strain  of  thought. 

Premndth  :  Aye,  the  closing  of  the  senses  to  the  great  world 
without ;  the  concentration  of  the  mind  on  the  little  world  of 
the  soul,  the  narrow  world  of  our  poor  human  soul ! 

Look  you,  Babaji,  thus  have  I  thought :  All  is  the  mani- 
festation of  the  One — Brahman — through  the  energy  of 
Brahma,  the  Creator  :  all  I  say,  the  world  without  no  less  than 


the  world  within — man  himself,  his  heart  and  brain,  but  one 
single  phase  of  the  great  manifested  All.  How  then  shall  the 
thinker  attain  knowledge  of  Being,  if  he  grope  only  in  this  one 
phase  of  creation  among  the  myriad  alien  shapes  ?  The 
senses  of  man  are  framed  most  delicately  to  read  and  interpret 
the  Great  Open  Book  of  the  World  ;  and  of  this  one  word,  one 
phrase,  one  paragraph  at  most  is  writ  on  the  inner  tablet  of 
the  soul ;  but  the  whole  must  be  read  before  the  meaning  of 
the  whole  can  be  grasped. 

Wouldst  thou  attain  to  knowledge  of  Being ;  then  must 
every  faculty  of  the  mind  fulfil  its  purpose  :  each  an  emana- 
tion of  the  All-one,  with  distinct  function  and  purpose. 

But  thou  and  thy  teachers  would  maim  and  stunt,  aye 
completely  frustrate  our  outward  directed  faculties,  and  would 
foster  into  a  monstrosity  one  only,  Meditation,  turned  inward 
upon  the  obscure  movements  of  thine  own  little  individual 
soul !  A  profane  destruction  of  the  balance  provided  by  the 
Divinity  for  the  activity  of  man  in  his  progreess  through 
life. 

Good  father,  from  the  first  watch  of  the  day  to  the  third  I 
have  sat  with  senses  open  to  the  world  without,  unconscious 
of  the  world  within,  and  a  calm  of  the  waking  mind  more  com- 
plete than  I  have  known  before  has  settled  upon  me.  And 
now  with  lucid  thought,  I  see  that  such  was  the  creed  in 
acts  and  order  of  life  of  that  wise  companion  I  have  lost ;  a 
creed  not  set  out  in  words,  but  embodied  in  her  wise  and 
happy  nature,  whence  proceeded  benign  influence  on  all 
who  lived  beneath  her  gentle,  yet  righteous  and  steadfast 
sway. 

Premnath  ceased,  and  after  a  long  meditative  pause  the 
monk  replied  : 

"  Master,  it  has  been  written  by  Sankara,  the  great  doctor 
of  Knowing  and  Being,  in  his  interpretation  of  the  divine 
maxims  of  the  Vedanta 

But  Premnath  interrupted  him  :  "I  know  not  that  in- 
spiration of  divine  wisdom  closed  with  the  revelation  of  the 
Upanishads,  nor  that  we  should  seek  truth  only  in  these  and 
the  teaching  founded  thereon  by  the  great  doctor  of  divinity. 
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But  enough  ;  in  this  holy  hour  of  pure  light  diffused  through 
my  soul,  I  will  not  dispute  concerning  his  doctrine  ;  let  not  the 
light  of  present  revelation  be  dimmed  by  the  dust  of  ancient 
controversies.  Come,  let  us  move  onwards  to  our  shelter  for 
the  night,  in  yonder  village  of  the  Jats." 


CHAPTER  XXII 
THE  JAT  HOUSEHOLD 

PREMNATH  led  the  way  along  the  narrow  balks  of  the 
cornfields,  walking  for  the  first  time  since  his  desola- 
tion with  head  uplifted  and  confident  step ;  and  the 
monk  followed,  brooding  over  his  companion's  last  words, 
spoken  indeed  with  reverence,  but  fraught  with  profanity. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  village  a  group  of  men  by  the 
ditch  around  a  grove  of  young  shisham  trees,  advanced  along 
the  cart  track  to  meet  them.  Two  tall  Jats  with  bushy  beards 
led,  followed  by  the  watchman,  distinguishable  by  his  red 
turban,  blue  jacket  and  solid  bamboo  staff,  and  a  white- 
clothed  clerkly  man,  the  village  accountant. 

The  two  leaders  bowed  before  the  pilgrims,  touching  their 
feet  and  repeating  the  respectful  greeting,  Pae  lagan 
maharaj  ! 

"  News  of  your  coming  has  reached  us,"  said  the  elder  of  the 
Jits.  "  Our  guest-house  is  ready,  and  I  and  my  brother  beg 
you  will  bring  blessing  upon  our  household  by  tarrying  with 
us." 

Premnath  and  the  monk  accepted  the  invitation  with 
courteous  words,  and  followed  their  hosts  to  their  spacious 
homestead  in  the  middle  of  the  village. 

When  they  had  rested  and  washed  with  due  prayers,  and 
eaten  the  generous  midday  meal,  the  two  pilgrims  sate  quietly 
side  by  side  in  the  hall  of  the  house  overlooking  the  courtyard. 
The  children  ran  to  and  fro  hushed  by  their  presence  and 
peeping  timidly  at  the  strangers.  The  cows  came  in  from  the 
pastures  and  were  lodged  in  the  long  shed  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  yard.  The  women  tended  and  milked  them  and  set  the 
milk  to  scald,  speaking  to  one  another  in  low  voices.  The 
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shadow  of  night  began  to  fall  and  they  lit  the  lamps  in  the 
niches,  prayed  before  the  flame,  and  then  disappeared  into  the 
kitchen  to  prepare  the  evening  meal  for  the  men.  And 
Premnath  watched  their  movements  in  the  same  placid  mood 
as  in  the  morning  he  had  looked  out  over  the  cornland,  in  close 
sympathy  with  the  homely  scene. 

The  elder  of  the  two  Jats  now  respectfully  approached  his 
guests,  begging  permission  to  make  a  request :  the  women  of 
his  family,  he  explained,  desired  to  offer  their  obeisance  to  the 
holy  men,  while  he  and  his  brother  retired  to  take  their  even- 
ing meal. 

The  women  came,  with  heads  modestly  veiled,  three  in 
number,  the  mother  of  the  two  brothers,  an  aged  woman  with 
white  hair,  and  the  wives  of  the  sons,  both  strong  women  with 
muscular  arms,  tall  beyond  the  common  height,  stepping  firm 
on  their  feet  as  they  crossed  the  yard. 

Premnath  signed  to  the  monk  to  address  them,  for  his  mood 
now  impelled  him  to  observe  and  listen  only,  and  he  was 
disinclined  even  to  speak.  Then  the  old  man  in  his  gentle 
voice  : 

"  O  mother  of  the  noble  brothers,  masters  of  this  house  ; 
and  you,  happy  mothers  of  their  fair  children,  may  the  Lord 
shed  blessings  on  their  heads,  and  on  yours  and  on  all  this 
kindly  house  !  " 

"  We  touch  the  feet  of  holy  men,  whose  prayers  surely  bring 
blessings  upon  us,"  said  the  old  dame  ;  and  they  touched  the 
pilgrims'  feet  and  sate  down  on  the  edge  of  the  mat. 

"  The  Lord  was  gracious  in  that  he  directed  holy  footsteps 
to  our  poor  dwelling,"  said  the  old  dame  fervently. 

Then  the  monk  replied  :  "A  happy  chance  has  brought  us 
to  this  pious  household — for  so  we  deem  it — where  the  stranger 
receives  graceful  hospitality.  But,  speak  now,  good  dame, 
without  reserve  ;  something  there  is,  which  you  and  these 
ladies  your  daughters-in-law  seek  from  us.  And  surely  what 
we  can  do,  we  most  gladly  shall  perform." 

"  Good  father,"  she  began,  "  I  know  that  knowledge  is 
gathered  by  saintly  men  in  their  wanderings  through  the  wide 
ways  of  the  world,  and  from  the  Scriptures,  and  from  long 
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meditation.  They  see  into  hidden  things  and  possess  power  to 
help  the  pious  who  come  to  them  in  distress." 

"  My  daughter,"  replied  the  monk,  "  the  light  which  has 
been  vouchsafed  us,  we  would  share  with  those  in  reverence 
who  seek  it." 

"  Then,  good  father,  I  pray  you  listen  to  what  I  have  to  tell. 
And  know,  that  my  sons,  both  of  them,  aye  and  these  their 
wives,  hold  my  words  in  great  respect,  and  what  I  counsel  they 
do  not  lightly  thrust  aside." 

"  So  it  is  well,"  interjected  the  monk  as  she  paused. 

"  Then,  good  father,  thus  our  case  stands  :  This  dear 
daughter-in-law,  she  sitting  here  on  my  right,  is  the  wife  of  my 
younger  son.  Now  once  more  she  is  big  with  child." 

"  May  blessings  alight  on  the  fruit  of  her  womb  !  "  said  the 
old  man  reverently,  raising  his  hands  towards  her.  "  If  a  girl 
child  be  born  may  she  live  to  wed  another  Rama  ;  if  a  boy, 
may  he  find  a  Sita  for  his  wife  !  " 

The  three  women  bowed  their  heads  and  touched  the  ground 
before  him. 

"  Words  of  happy  portent,  father,"  said  the  dame.  And 
then  with  some  hesitation,  looking  towards  the  silent  Prem- 
nath,  added  :  "  And  this  disciple  of  yours  ;  may  we  speak 
before  him  as  one  knowing  that  words  addressed  to  a  spiritual 
father  are  a  sacred  trust  ?  " 

"  Surely,  dame,"  replied  the  monk.  "  He  hears  and 
marks,  but  reveals  nothing  of  the  household  in  which  he  has 
been  guest.  And  if,  good  dame,  you  need  guidance  in  worldly 
affairs,  he  is  more  fit  than  I  to  guide  you." 

"  Then  I  can  speak  at  ease.  Know  then,  good  father,  that 
this  dear  daughter  of  mine,  wife  of  my  younger  son,  hath  three 
times  brought  forth  the  fruit  of  her  womb,  three  several  times, 
in  due  season,  but  each  child,  a  girl — and,  father,  not  one  has 
lived." 

"  Ah  !  " 

"  Perished  even  ere  it  drew  breath  !  " 

"  Ere  it  drew  breath  ?  "  repeated  the  monk. 

"  Aye  •  and  if  the  child  she  bears  beneath  her  bosom  now 
be  not  a  man-child,  then  is  it  likewise  doomed  to  die." 
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The  monk  now  understanding  the  import  of  the  communi- 
cation, replied  with  a  slight  ring  of  harshness  in  his  gentle 
voice:  "I  take  your  meaning:  in  this  household  of  Jats 
of  the  Chaudhri  clan,  the  ancient  rule  holds,  that  no  girl  is 
born  to  live." 

The  old  dame  bowed  her  head  and  continued  in  a  lower 
tone  :  "  Never  within  the  memory  of  man  has  the  wedding 
train  brought  a  bridegroom  to  this  house." 

"  Many  households  both  of  Thakurs  and  Chaudhris  in  this 
land  of  Katahr  have  such  a  record  as  yours,"  said  the  monk. 

"  Aye,"  assented  the  dame,  "  the  custom,  ancient  and 
thereby  strong  to  bind,  prevails  in  many  houses  of  the  clan. 
No  man  among  them  may  be  called  father-in-law.  And  this 
dear  woman  here  by  my  side,  hath  thrice  suffered  the  pangs 
of  child-birth ;  hath  thrice  arisen  with  teeming  breasts  and 
heart  yearning  for  the  solace  of  the  little  one,  and  filled  with 
the  bitterness  that  she  can  bear  no  man-child  to  her  lord, 
whom  she  loves  and  honours." 

"  Bitter,  bitter,"  said  the  monk.  "  Motherhood  is  the 
sacred  right  of  woman  ;  if  she  be  robbed  of  it,  her  comfort  in 
life  is  destroyed." 

"  Ah,  you  pity  her  hard  lot,  good  father.  Know  that  we 
have  wearied  gods  and  saints  with  prayers,  and  made  offerings 
at  the  most  holy  shrines  ;  but  no  light  of  hope  has  shone  upon 
us.  But  now  with  your  coming  a  new  hope  has  sprung  in  our 
hearts.  I  have  looked  well  upon  the  calm  of  your  aged  face, 
and  listened  to  the  comfortable  sound  of  your  voice.  This  dear 
daughter  has  seen  the  kindly  light  in  your  eyes,  still  bright 
above  your  withered  cheeks,  and  a  new  hope  has  flowered 
in  her  longing  heart.  If  only,  good  my  father,  you  will  lay 
your  hand  over  her  womb  praying  that  the  blessing,  the 
goodly  boon,  she  seeks,  may  be  granted  to  her  !  " 

Then  the  younger  woman  bending  forward  touched  the  feet 
of  the  monk,  and  murmured  : 

"  Have  pity  on  my  hard  lot !  Grant  me  the  touch  of  your 
holy  hand,  and  speak  the  spell  to  save  the  babe  I  bear.  Father, 
I  have  suffered  much  :  I  cannot  endure  again  ;  let  me  rather 
die !  " 
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"  My  daughter,"  replied  the  monk  in  a  compassionate  voice, 
"  if  any  act  of  mine,  if  any  prayer  can  comfort  thee 

But  here  Premnath  intervened.  He  had  listened  immov- 
able, but  now  a  sudden  impulse  of  active  sympathy  and 
indignation  at  wrong  shook  him  from  his  passive  state. 

"  Tell  me,  dame,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  authority  ;  "  how 
many  months  is  this  woman  gone  with  child  ?  " 

"  Past  seven  months,  my  lord." 

"  And  the  three  girls  she  bore,  was  each  born  in  full 
time  ?  " 

"  In  full  time,  my  lord,,  of  a  strong  and  healthy  mother." 

"  All  well  formed  to  breathe  the  vital  air  ?  " 

"  Had  they  but  breathed  and  sucked  the  mother's  breast." 

Then  turning  to  the  young  wife  :  "  Uncover  thy  face  : 
before  me  an  aged  pilgrim  there  needs  no  veil." 

The  woman  obeyed  at  once,  displaying  a  homely  face, 
marked  by  the  anxious  look  of  pregnancy,  and  stained  with 
the  tears  streaming  from  her  large  and  lustrous  eyes. 

"  Weep  not,  my  daughter,"  said  Premnath  in  a  softened 
tone.  "  Most  baneful  to  the  babe  in  the  womb  is  violent 
grief." 

"  Aye,  my  lord,"  interposed  the  old  dame.  "  That  is  most 
true.  If  she  were  but  persuaded  that  she  is  to  bring  forth  a 
man-child  her  tears  would  vanish  before  the  sun  of  her  laughter. 
And,  master,  she  is  indeed  a  merry  soul.  And  so  shall  it  be,  if 
this  holy  man  will  but  grant  her  prayer." 

"  And  if  the  child  notwithstanding  the  spell  be  born  a  girl, 
how  shall  she  bear  the  most  bitter  disappointment,  and  for- 
give the  deception  practised  upon  her  ?  " 

"  Master,"  replied  the  dame  readily,  "  if  a  boy  be  born, 
then  he  will  be  strengthened  through  her  hoping  heart.  If 
a  girl,  then  her  anger  at  deception  and  her  bitter  disappoint- 
ment— what  will  this  be  beside  her  mother's  pangs  ?  A  grain 
of  wheat  added  to  a  basketful." 

Then  Premnath  thought  :  If  the  old  monk  lay  on  his  hand 
and  speak  the  spell,  what  comfort  to  this  poor  creature  ! 
How  easy  to  do  this  !  But  after  pondering  awhile,  turning 
to  the  young  wife,  he  asked  : 
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"  Tell  me  this  :  If  it  be  the  will  of  the  Lord  that  thy  child, 
though  born  a  girl,  shall  be  permitted  to  live,  wilt  thou  love 
and  cherish  her  even  as  a  son  ?  " 

"  My  lord,"  she  answered  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  could  but 
grieve  at  the  miscarriage  of  my  husband's  hopes " 

"  Aye,  thou  wouldst  rightly  do  so.  But,  I  ask,  wouldst 
thou  give  thy  fostering  care  to  a  daughter  even  as  to  a  son  ?  " 

"  Alas,  my  lord,"  she  answered  dolefully  "  He  would  look 
upon  the  girl  askance,  and  in  his  angry  mood,  cry  bitterly  : 
'  Thou  brat,  that  dost  usurp  the  seat  due  to  my  son  !  Shall 
some  bridegroom,  if  haply  found,  come  to  squeeze  us  dry  for 
the  wedding  feast,  and  call  to  me,  father-in-law  ?  My  lord, 
my  lord,  he  would  hate  the  sight  of  the  girl,  and  how  could  I 
love  what  he  hates :  that  which  comes  between  me  and 
him?" 

"  Then,  woman,"  said  Premnath,  "  this  only  is  thy  prayer  : 
to  bear  a  man-child  ;  and  if  a  girl  be  born  thou  wouldst  not 
seek  to  save  her  life  ?  " 

"  My  lord,  my  lord,"  she  exclaimed,  "  how  can  I  live  from 
day  to  day  working  against  my  husband's  will  ?  I  bear  the 
pangs  of  baulked  motherhood,  in  all  submission  to  his 
behest." 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  veiling-sheet  and  bending 
forward  with  her  head  clasped  in  her  hands  broke  into  loud 
sobs. 

Premnath  turning  to  the  old  dame  was  about  to  speak,  but 
she  anticipated  him : 

"  My  lord,  this  my  dear  daughter  doth  rightly  read  my 
son's  heart :  he  loves  her  well,  but  he  is  stern  and  will  abide 
by  the  ancient  practice  of  our  house,  even  though  she  thereby 
suffer  pangs  of  hell." 

The  young  wife  looked  up  with  streaming  eyes,  and  clasping 
her  hands  as  in  prayer,  cried  in  a  broken  voice  :  "  My  lord, 
my  lord,  have  pity  !  let  this  holy  monk  give  the  help  I  ask  ! 
My  heart  was  filled  with  hope  when  I  saw  him  come  hither 
following  you."  And  her  head  once  more  sank  over  her 
bosom. 

"  What  means  she,  old  dame  ?  "  asked  Premnath. 
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"  My  lord,  she  had  a  dream  last  night,  and  when  you  two 
holy  men  came,  it  was  shown  forth  as  true." 

"  What  dream  ?  " 

"  It  was  after  midnight,  she  started  up  with  a  cry  of  terror 
and  told  me  all  the  vision,  saying — 

But  Premnath  interrupted  her  :  "  Let  the  woman  speak  : 
I  would  hear  it  from  her  own  lips."  Then  turning  to  the 
young  wife,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  her  head,  speaking  gently  : 
"  Be  comforted,  my  daughter.  I  pray  you  tell  me  what  you 
dreamt." 

"  Aye,  my  child,"  urged  the  old  dame.  "  Check  your  sobs, 
and  speak.  This  pilgrim,  a  holy  Brahman,  is  surely  one  to 
interpret  a  dream  aright." 

Then  the  young  wife  after  a  little  while  uncovered  her  face 
and  spake : 

"  My  lord,  thus  it  was  with  me.  I  lay  on  my  couch  sleep- 
ing, my  mother  here  beside  me,  and  awaked  with  a  cry  of 
terror.  She  clasped  my  outstretched  hands,  saying,  '  What 
is  it,  child  ?  Hath  a  serpent  stung  thee  ?  '  Then  I  clung 
tightly  to  her  crying,  '  No  sting,  no  serpent,  but  a  dream  of 
terror.'  And  when  the  beating  of  my  heart  was  stilled  I  told 
my  dream,  even  thus  :  I  seemed  without,  at  the  house  door, 
I  quite  alone.  I  know  not  how  I  came  there,  but  it  was  before 
dawn  and  the  moon  shone  clear  upon  the  threshold  as  I 
sprinkled  it  with  holy  water  and  drew  the  lines  with  chalk 
and  prayed,  as  we  are  wont  to  do.  Then  behold  beside  me 
stood  a  begging  friar  with  bowl  and  staff,  naked,  but  in  the 
moonlight  I  saw  the  fangs  of  a  wolf  between  his  lips,  glittering 
ivory  as  he  spoke,  whining  for  alms,  rudely  drawing  close  to 
me.  I  answered  in  anger,  '  Stand  back.  How  come  you  at 
this  hour,  while  I  stand  in  prayer,  and  no  dog  barks  ?  '  Then 
he  grinned  like  a  snarling  wolf,  his  great  teeth  glittered,  and 
his  eyes  shot  fire  like  a  cat's  in  the  dark.  So  facing  him  I 
pressed  back  to  escape  into  the  house  ;  but  the  door  was 
closed  and  barred  against  me  !  Then  breathing  hard  upon  my 
breast,  he  growled  :  '  Thou  givest  not  alms  !  thou  shalt  yield 
,  me  the  fruit  of  thy  womb  to  devour.  Yield  freely,  or  I  tear  it 
thy  flesh.'  I  tried  to  shriek  for  help,  but  my  voice  failed, 
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and  the  black  wolf  with  gaping  jaws  reeking  of  blood  stood 
over  me — ah,  I  smelt  the  clotted  blood  !  Then  voices  from 
above,  men's  voices  but  thin  in  sound  and  from  afar.  '  Stand 
firm/  the  words  I  heard  ;  '  stand  firm  and  save  thy  child !  ' 
And  behold  two  old  men,  jogis  with  shaven  head  and  face, 
soared  downwards  swooping  like  kites,  and  I  saw  that  each 
bore  a  trident  of  burnished  steel  to  pierce  the  wolf.  Then  at 
length  I  found  my  voice  and  shrieked  aloud  to  them  for 
help ;  and  awaked  bathed  in  sweat  with  wildly  beating  heart. 
But  the  wolf  and  shaven  faces  of  the  two  venerable  men 
remained  in  my  vision,  and  if  I  close  my  eyes  I  see  them 
now  ;  and  tremble  at  the  bloody  jaws  stretched  to  tear  my 
entrails." 

"  Such  indeed,  my  lord,  was  the  terror  of  the  night,"  added 
the  old  dame  fervently.  "  And  I  held  her  pressed  to  my 
bosom  until  dawn,  soothing  her  terrors.  But  when  we  sitting 
within  saw  my  sons  bring  to  us  two  venerable  men,  '  Surely,' 
she  said,  '  these  are  the  holy  men  of  my  vision  who  came  to 
save  my  unborn  child  from  the  ravening  wolf.'  And,  ah,  good 
sir,  at  once  my  little  daughter  here  was  buoyed  up  with 
hope." 

"  A  most  strange  dream,"  said  Premnath  meditatively. 

But  the  old  monk  interposed  eagerly  :  "  Surely  a  divine 
vision  showing  clearly  we  may  aid  her  as  they  ask." 

"  Doubtless,  doubtless,"  said  Premnath  in  a  tone  to  check 
the  old  man's  hasty  impulse.  "  But  first  let  us  interpret  the 
vision  with  due  care.  Tell  me  then;  good  dame,  how  came 
you  to  think  the  touch  of  this  venerable  monk  would  secure 
the  birth  of  a  son  ?  " 

"  Ah,  sir,  this  was  the  interpretation  of  my  elder  daughter, 
she  here  on  my  left.  But,  speak  you,  my  daughter,  and 
freely." 

The  young  woman  thus  addressed  drew  aside  her  hood 
exposing  a  handsome  face  adorned  with  large  almond  eyes  full 
of  laughter,  a  dimpled  chin  and  mouth,  and  she  spoke  with- 
out hesitation,  in  clear  words  : 

"  Willingly,  mother,  will  I  tell  all  to  these  reverend  old 
men.  Their  words  are  a  comfort  to  hear,  and  to  address  them 
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a  boon.  They  will  know  how  far  I  was  wrong  or  right  in  my 
interpretation.  Then,  it  was  thus  I  thought  and  spoke  my 
thought,  after  I  had  looked  well  upon  your  venerable  faces  ; 
for  I  had  pondered  over  the  dream  all  the  morning  while  I 
went  about  my  household  work.  I  thought,  four  times  have 
I  been  brought  to  bed,  each  time  have  I  borne  a  son, — now 
a  necklet  of  living  jewels,  each  a  gem  to  adorn  a  queen.  If 
then,  so  I  thought  to  myself,  if  this  sister  of  mine  be  big  with 
a  man-child  then  against  his  life  no  danger  could  come  from 
the  daemon  wolf ;  and  there  would  be  no  need  for  the  jogis' 
aid.  A  boy  is  protected,  and  lives  as  all  mine  have  lived. 
Surely  then  she  again  bears  a  girl,  once  more  to  be  snatched 
away,  even  as  born  to  die.  But  in  the  dream  there  came  two 
jogis  of  the  upper  air  hastening  to  save  the  child  from  the 
destroyer.  This  then  surely  means,  being  interpreted,  that 
her  child  shall  live :  but  to  live,  I  know  it  must  be  born  a 
boy. 

"  Thus  then,  my  lord,  I  thought  and  reasoned  :  if  this 
aged  and  venerable  monk  will  lay  his  hand  upon  my  sister 
here,  over  the  spot  where  she  feels  the  babe  to  move,  then  by 
his  touch  and  the  spell  he  will  speak,  the  sex  of  the  child  shall 
be  changed,  and  thus  shall  it  live  and  all  the  portent  of  the 
dream  be  fulfilled." 

"  Aye,  my  lord,"  exclaimed  the  old  dame.  "  Thus  she 
spoke,  and  she  has  a  clever  head  to  see  the  truth  through  the 
mist  of  a  dream.  And  thus  my  younger  daughter  filled  with 
hope,  and  we  all  join  in  prayer  that  the  boon  we  seek  may  be 
granted." 

The  monk  again  moved  to  speak,  but  Premnath  checked 
him  : 

"  One  moment,  brother,  there  is  more  to  be  unravelled  ere 
we  decide  how  best  to  intervene.  Dame,  your  daughter 
thinks  acutely,  aye,  reasons  like  a  Kayasth  clerk,  and  speaks 
well  her  thoughts.  But,  look  you,  she  is  as  yet  inexperienced 
in  the  art  of  dreams,  and  her  interpretation  needs  some 
amendment.  I  will  show  you  that  she  has  overlooked  the 
very  point  of  all,  that  the  jogis  of  the  upper  air  came  not  as 
saviours ;  they  came  to  destroy  the  wolf  disguised  in  a  holy 
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garb.  What  is  the  interpretation  of  this  wolf,  that  shall  be 
set  forth  to  you  clearly,  and  thus  all  the  full  meaning  of  the 
dream  be  revealed. 

"  But  understand  this  first — and  I  speak  as  one  knowing — 
the  sex  of  the  seven-month  child  in  the  womb  is  fixed  irrevoc- 
ably ;  no  spell  or  prayer  or  laying  on  of  holy  hands  can 
change  this  unborn  child  from  girl  to  boy.  This  take  from  me 
and  the  good  monk  here  beside  me,  and  holding  these  my 
words  firmly  in  your  minds,  hear  my  interpretation  of  the 
dream. 

"  That  aged  man  of  the  vision  in  the  holy  garb  of  a  begging 
friar,  who  sought  to  devour  the  fruit  of  this  young  wife's 
teeming  womb — that  daemon,  venerable  from  age  and  pious 
cloak,  was  a  symbol  of  the  ancient  custom  of  this  house,  the 
destroyer  of  that  which  the  Lord  had  framed  to  live  and 
adorn  the  world  as  wife  and  mother.  And  further,  those  two 
jogis  from  the  upper  air,  who  swooped  down  to  pierce  the 
wolf-friar  with  their  tridents :  first  their  weapons  were 
symbols  of  the  lightning,  the  Great  God  Siva's  levin  bolt,  and 
declare  them  to  be  divine  agents  ;  but  insomuch  as  they  were 
clothed  in  religious  garb,  it  is  revealed  that  their  mission  was 
spiritual,  directed  that  is  to  the  soul  of  man  ;  and  the  evil  they 
were  sent  to  root  out  was  the  ancient  and  most  iniquitous 
usage  of  this  house,  symbolised  as  the  woli-jogi,  whereby  no 
girl  born  may  live. 

"  Thus,  good  dame,  it  is  revealed  that  the  holy  men  of  the 
vision  came,  not  as  this  your  daughter  reads,  to  save  the  child 
by  change  of  sex  ;  but  to  abolish  the  rule,  seeming  pious  from 
its  antiquity,  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  Divine  Being  who  sent 
them,  impious  as  the  acts  of  the  strangling  Thag. 

"  Through  the  destruction  of  the  evil  shall  be  attained 
salvation  :  this  is  the  rule  of  the  Great  God  Siva  as  mani- 
fested in  this  vision,  as  in  all  things  that  live  and  move  upon 
the  earth." 

Premnath  ceased,  and  after  a  long  pause  turning  to  the 
elder  wife  whose  interpretation  of  the  dream  he  had  amplified 
and  amended,  he  asked :  "Do  you  now  understand  the  full 
purport  of  this  strange  dream  ?  " 
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"  My  lord,  as  yet  I  am  bewildered  and  perplexed,"  she 
replied. 

"  Answer  me  then.  When  you  saw  this  my  reverend  com- 
panion and  me  together,  you  said,  behold  these  are  the  jogis 
of  the  dream  ?  " 

"  Aye,  my  lord,"  she  answered  promptly.  "  The  promise 
of  the  dream  seemed  fulfilled." 

"  Then  further  :  as  the  jogis  of  the  upper  air  decended  to 
destroy  an  evil  thing,  so  the  behest  of  the  portent  to  us  two 
here,  their  counterpart,  is  clearly  to  destroy  some  evil  ?  " 

"  Surely,  that  is  so." 

"  But — and  here  give  good  heed — as  holy  men  we  act  not 
through  physical  force,  but  through  moral  force  ;  and  moral 
force  is  directed  to  the  heart  of  "man  ?  " 

"  Surely  to  move  the  heart  away  from  evil  to  right 
doing." 

"  You  say  well,  good  lady.  But,  in  the  dream,  whereon 
was  the  threatened  evil  falling  ?  " 

"  Surely  on  the  unborn  child  of  my  sister  here." 

"  Most  truly  answered.  Thus  then  the  evil  that  threatened 
and  which  by  the  vision  we  are  divinely  sent  to  destroy  is 
that  custom  of  this  house  which  threatens  to  destroy  this 
woman's  unborn  child  ?  " 

The  elder  wife  hesitated  a  moment  before  she  answered : 
"  My  lord,  I  cannot  gainsay  this  interpretation  of  the  divine 
will  as  manifested  to  us  in  the  dream." 

Then  Premnath,  turning  to  the  old  dame,  who  had  followed 
every  link  in  the  interpretation  with  intense  interest :  "  Be- 
hold then,  Chaudhrain,  thus  step  by  step  we  reach  the  full 
meaning  involved  in  this  most  portentous  dream.  A  divine 
injunction  is  laid  upon  us,  upon  me  and  this  my  venerable 
companion,  to  uproot  this  evil  custom  of  your  house.  And 
for  this  there  is  one  way  only  :  to  turn  the  hearts  of  your 
sons  from  following  this  ancient  rule,  that  they  may  freely 
will  to  preserve  this  unborn  babe  to  live  the  life  ordained  by 
God  when  he  quickened  the  seed  within  the  womb." 

"  Ah,  my  lord,  my  lord,"  exclaimed  the  dame.  "  I  see 
now ;  most  surely  this  is  the  interpretation  of  the  divine 
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vision.  But,  my  lord,  I  know  not  how  this  may  be,  for  never 
has  a  girl  child  been  born  to  live  in  this  our  house." 

"  To  show  the  way  is  the  task  ordained  for  us,  good  dame  ; 
for  you  to  act  as  we  direct.  Answer  me  then  first  on  this 
point :  Thy  son,  the  husband  of  this  pregnant  woman,  is  he 
steadfast  to  do  what  he  undertakes  ?  " 

"  Most  assuredly,  my  lord,"  she  replied  earnestly.  "  The 
bond  he  seals  from  his  heart,  that  he  will  fulfil  though  he  die." 

"  And  thy  counsel  has  great  weight  with  him  ?  " 

"  He  has  ever  been  a  son  to  honour  his  mother,"  she 
answered  in  a  tone  of  pride. 

"  Thus,  then,  thou  shalt  say  to  him  :  '  We  have  spoken 
with  these  pilgrims,  and  they  have  revealed  the  interpretation 
of  the  dream  you  wot  of  ;  and  they  have  counselled  us,  know- 
ing of  things  divine — Brahmans  and  learned  in  the  Scriptures. 
And  I  pray  you,  my  son,  hear  them,  and  be  guided  by  their 
words,  that  hereafter  all  may  be  well  in  this  our  home.'  Wilt 
thou  speak  thus  ?  " 

"  Ah,  my  lord,  what  you  ordain,  I  will  from  my  heart. 
The  Lord  hath  indeed  sent  you  here  in  the  very  point  of  time 
to  guide  us  aright." 

"  Then,"  commanded  Premnath,  "  bid  your  sons  come,  for 
they  have  dined  and  washed." 


"  Babuji,"  said  the  monk,  when  the  women  had  left  them  ; 
"  you  have  a  hard  task  before  you.  I  know  these  Chaudhris 
from  old  days.  They  will  follow  their  ancient  usages  in  spite 
of  warnings  of  the  holy  and  wise.  They  are  a  stiff-backed 
•brood,  who  understand  force  indeed,  but  hardly  yield  to 
persuasion." 

"  If  persuasion  fail,"  replied  Premnath,  "  I  have  in  reserve 
a  threat  of  discipline,  which  may  bend  their  backs,  stiff  as  they 
are.  But  I  would  fain  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil  by  moving 
their  hearts  to  revolt  against  this  iniquity  inherited  from  a 
brutal  past." 

"  May  you  succeed,"  returned  the  monk.  "  But  well  I 
know  how  little  of  the  gentler  sentiments  nestle  in  the  breast 
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of  a  Chaudhri.  Their  nature  is  harsh  and  little  prone  to  com- 
passion. Honour  indeed  of  their  house  and  clan  ;  manly 
conduct ;  resolution  to  uphold  their  rights  and  exact  full 
penalty  for  a  wrong,  and  execute  vengeance  at  any  cost ;  all 
these  are  the  virtues  of  our  hosts  ;  but  pity,  kindliness  to  the 
weak  dwell  not  in  their  stern  hearts." 

"  True,  good  father,"  replied  Premnath.  "  The  race  is  not 
unknown  to  me,  for  in  the  ledgers  of  my  house  many  genera- 
tions of  their  names  have  run.  They  are  as  strict  to  pay  the 
debts  of  their  fathers  as  their  own,  and  I  think  through  their 
sense  of  pride  and  honour  I  may  find  a  channel  to  move  them. 
But,  see,  they  prepare  to  come.  Do  you  watch  my  words  and 
read  their  countenances,  ready  to  aid  when  I  refer  to  you. 
Address  them  first  in  simple  words  of  exhortation  leading  them 
to  give  full  heed  to  what  I  shall  say." 

The  two- brothers  came  forward,  and  when  the  courtesies 
had  been  exchanged  and  they  had  taken  seats  facing  the 
lamps  on  the  edge  of  the  mat,  at  a  respectful  distance  from 
their  venerable  guests,  the  monk  spoke  : 

"  My  sons,  I  hold  that  we  have  been  well  guided  to  your 
generous  hospitality,  and  our  hope  is  fervent  that  our  coming 
may  shed  a  blessing  upon  your  house  to  endure  through 
generations  yet  unborn.  But  if  perchance  this  our  hope  be  not 
fulfilled,  we  shall  depart  in  sadness,  and  on  our  way  we  shall 
speak  in  humility  one  to  the  other,  saying,  we  clearly  saw,  as 
revealed  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  the  task  of  duty  laid  upon  us, 
and  now  that  we  have  failed  therein,  surely  this  was  due  to  a 
lurking  impurity  in  our  hearts,  which  disqualified  us  from 
giving  effect  to  the  Divine  will.  Through  severe  penance  we 
must  seek  that  higher  purity  needed  for  the  transmission  of 
the  Divine  Spirit  into  the  hearts  of  those  we  adjure  to  tread 
the  path  of  rectitude.  Thus,  my  sons,  I  pray  that  through  our 
agency,  there  may  spring  up  in  this  house  the  good  we  now 
seek  to  implant." 

Then  the  elder  brother,  awed  by  this  impressive  exordium, 
answered,  joining  his  hands  reverently  :  "  God  grant,  reverend 
fathers,  that  we  may  be  fit  to  receive  the  blessing  you  seek  to 
bestow." 
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'  Speak,  then,  brother,"  said  the  monk,  turning  to  Prem- 
nath.  "  May  the  good  we  so  clearly  discern  be  revealed  to 
these  our  hosts  as  their  own." 

Then,  addressing  the  elder  brother,  Premnath  spoke  : 

'  This  venerable  monk  says  well :  to  fail  in  a  divine  mission 
is  bitterness  to  the  soul,  being  a  sign  of  the  unworthiness  of  the 
instrument.  But  not  the  less  is  he  a  sinner,  who  hardens  his 
heart  against  a  message  such  as  we  are  appointed  to  deliver. 
So  much,  my  friends  and  hosts,  has  been  made  clear  to  you  by 
this  holy  monk." 

The  two  brothers  bowed  their  heads  in  assent,  and  Prem- 
nath continued  : 

"  Now  therefore  as  to  the  purport  of  the  message  which  he 
bids  me  deliver.  Your  mother,  to  whom  our  respect  as  yours 
is  due,  came  seeking  counsel  and  aid  from  us." 

Premnath  paused,  and  the  elder  brother,  touching  a  jarring 
chord,  said  :  "  Aye,  great  faith  have  women  in  the  counsel  and 
power  of  prayerful  men." 

But  Premnath  answered  gently  :  "  My  son,  the  helpless  in 
severe  distress  turn  to  spiritual  powers,  men  even  as  women. 
But  the  women  suffer  more  and  are  weaker.  Hence  it  is  as 
you  say. 

"  But  to  continue :  the  good  dame  brought  both  her 
daughters-in-law  and  bade  them  speak  freely  to  us  as  being 
men  of  prayer  withdrawn  from  worldly  things.  Thus  we  were 
permitted  to  question  them  and  learn  what  was  needful  to 
know  before  we  could  offer  counsel. 

"  Now  the  dame  addressed  this  venerable  monk  saying, 
the  younger  wife  was  big  with  child,  eight  months  gone,  and 
besought  him  to  lay  his  hand  upon  her  and  speak  a  prayer 
that  the  child  might  be  born  a  son. 

"  And  well  we  know,  that  the  birth  of  a  son  sets  the  crown 
on  a  woman's  life  ;  and  without  this  boon  she  feels  barred  out 
of  the  circle  of  the  blessed.  So  we  read  this  woman's  heart, 
its  yearning  to  fulfil  this  divine  duty,  and  the  bitterness  of  her 
disappointment  in  the  past :  thrice  brought  to  bed,  each  time 
of  a  daughter,  and  then  deprived  of  the  one  consolation,  to 
nurse  the  babe  to  life  and  love 
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"  Now,  most  gladly  would  this  good  man  have  given  the 
comfort  the  woman  sought,  but  we  are  brothers  of  truth,  by 
whom  all  deception  is  abhorred,  and  well  we  know  that  no 
rite  or  spell  can  change  the  sex  of  the  child  quickened  in  the 
womb  :  that  is  fixed  irrevocably  by  Divine  dispensation.  No 
jugglers  we  to  cheat  the  simple,  but  righteous  men  and  not 
unlearned,  but  knowing  the  course  of  things  in  the  ordered 
world. 

"  You  understand,  my  friends  ?  " 

"  Clearly,  my  lord,"  answered  the  elder.  '  You  deal  not 
in  magic  rites,  and  in  your  wisdom  know  their  emptiness." 

"  That  is  so.  But  the  women  came  to  us  in  good  faith  for 
counsel  and  help,  and  our  hearts  are  sorely  moved  in  pity  for 
this  young  wife,  and  to  give  aid,  when  aid  is  asked  in  right- 
eousness, is  laid  upon  us  as  a  divine  duty  from  which  we 
cannot  in  holiness  shrink. 

"  Now  give  heed  further  what  befell.  Testing  the  young 
wife,  I  asked  :  '  If  again  a  girl  be  born  to  thee,  wouldst  thou 
have  it  live  ?  '  And  she  wept  answering, '  How  can  I  love  and 
foster  what  will  be  hateful  to  my  lord,  my  husband  ?  He 
will  look  askance  on  the  brat  saying  in  his  heart,  Ill-starred 
child,  thou  hast  usurped  the  seat  of  a  son.  And  he  will  avoid 
the  house  lest  in  his  anger  he  curse  his  own  offspring.  Nay, 
however  great  my  pangs,  I  could  not  foster  a  girl  unless  he, 
my  lord,  will  love  and  cherish  her.'  Then  she  wept  again,  and 
we  were  touched  with  compassion." 

And  turning  to  the  younger  brother  :  "  Friend,  is  there 
no  way  to  avoid  this  cruel  affliction  ?  Must  she  arise 
from  the  pangs  of  child-bed  forlorn,  tortured  by  the  insatiable 
longing  for  her  offspring  ?  " 

The  young  man  looked  to  his  brother,  who  replied  for  him  : 
"  My  lord,  this  brother  of  mine  but  follows  the  ancient  usage 
of  our  house." 

"  That  we  know  well,  my  friend,"  replied  Premnath. 
"  But  think  :  if  he  in  his  own  self-will  acted  thus,  without  the 
sanction  of  immemorial  custom  ;  if  he  were  the  first  to 
practise  this  sacrifice  of  child  and  mother,  then  I,  as  a  Brah- 
man and  bound  to  follow  the  path  of  righteousness,  would 
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curse  him  as  the  murderer  of  his  child  !  A  wretch  such  as  he 
should  on  my  denunciation  be  hanged  as  a  convicted  mur- 
derer !  But,  he  has  inherited  this  hoary  custom  from  his 
fathers,  and  therefore  it  seems  to  him  no  sin  against  the  will  of 
God  !  Aye,  truly,  if  he  had  been  the  first  to  enter  on  this  cruel 
path,  no  priest  would  set  foot  in  his  house  to  bless  or  pray,  for 
the  house  would  be  banned  as  a  polluted  spot !  But  we  have 
partaken  of  bread  and  salt  under  your  roof,  knowing  that 
under  the  sanction  of  an  ancient  custom,  you  commit  an  act 
abominable  to  pious  men.  Understanding  thus,  we  judge 
with  less  severity.  Dost  thou  take  the  meaning  of  my  words  ?  " 

"  Aye,  my  lord,"  answered  the  elder  ;  "  that  we  follow  the 
usage  of  our  fathers  whom  we  honour." 

"  Then,  I  ask  you  to  follow  my  words  further.  You  see 
then  clearly  that  if  this  practice  were  brought  into  the  house 
by  your  brother  first,  without  the  sanction  of  an  ancient 
custom,  how  accursed  would  be  his  action  ?  " 

The  elder  brother  after  a  moment's  hesitation  answered  : 
"  My  lord,  I  cannot  deny  that,  but 

"  Let  me  keep  you  to  the  point,"  interrupted  Premnath. 
"  Answer  this  :  How  then  shall  we  judge  the  act  of  him  who 
first  of  all  your  race,  sacrificed  his  daughter,  having  no  old 
usage  to  excuse  his  act  ?  Answer." 

The  man  hesitated. 

"  See,  my  son,"  continued  Premnath,  "  you  dare  not  look 
me  in  the  face  and  answer.  Now,  I  will  take  you  a  step 
farther.  This  act  in  itself  is  sinful  as  you  admit,  aye,  abhorred 
by  all  good  men,  and  on  the  perpetrator  should  fall  a  Brahman's 
curse  ;  how  then  shall  an  act  accursed  in  its  first  performance, 
become  innocent,  and  even  venerable  by  repetition  from 
generation  to  generation  ?  It  cannot  be ;  you  dare  not 
assert  before  me  and  this  holy  monk,  my  comrade,  that  under 
any  rule  of  sacred  law,  it  can  be  justified  by  such  repetition, 
being  in  itself  an  impure  and  wicked  deed  ?  What  sayest  thou  ?  " 

"  My  lord,"  replied  the  man,  "  I  am  no  man  of  law  to 
debate  these  points." 

Then  addressing  the  younger  brother  : 

"  My  son,  thou  hast  listened  with  attentive  ear,  and  heard 
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thy  brother's  admissions,  and  his  most  feeble  plea.  Now  I 
address  thee.  Thou  hast  learnt  that  this  hoary  practice  of  thy 
house  is  founded  on  a  deed  of  iniquity ;  and  knowing  this 
now,  a  repetition  of  this  sin  will  fall  as  a  blight  upon  thy  soul, 
and  if  hereafter  thy  wife  shall  bear  a  son,  on  him  too  shall 
alight  the  corruption  of  the  father." 

The  younger  brother  now  breaking  silence  spoke  :  "  My 
lord,  I  pray  you,  turn  not  away  in  anger  from  our  house, 
leaving  behind  a -curse  in  requital  of  hospitality  !  " 

"  My  son,"  replied  Premnath  sternly,  "  upon  you  it  hangs 
to  determine  whether  our  coming  be  a  blessing.  Your  eyes 
have  been  opened  to  the  nature  of  your  actions." 

"  But,  my  lord,"  he  pleaded,  with  clasped  hands  ;  "  I  pray 
you  consider  this.  Where  shall  we  find  bridegrooms  from  a 
clan  no  meaner  than  ours  to  wed  our  daughters  ?  Whence 
shall  come  the  means  for  the  marriage  feasts  to  the  proud 
kindred  of  the  bridegroom,  and  all  the  throng  of  holy  men  and 
beggars  ?  Consider,  if  there  sate  now  in  this  house  three 
marriageable  girls  and  a  fourth  to  come  !  Ruin,  my  lord,  utter 
ruin  would  follow  :  all  this  estate  built  up  by  our  fathers  year 
by  year  in  thrift  and  work,  all  would  be  wasted  in  lavish 
feasting  ;  or  if  we  spared,  then  would  our  faces  be  black  among 
our  brethren,  as  having  cast  contumely  on  the  bridal  pro- 
cession. And  what  noble  house  would  wed  a  son  with  us  on 
such  terms  ?  Thus  would  our  daughters  swell  to  womanhood 
unwed,  bring  shame  more  than  we  could  endure,  the  end, 
bloodshed  !  Consider,  I  pray  you,  my  lord,  this  hard  lot  of 
mine,  the  husband  of  a  teeming  woman,  who  bears  but  girls  to 
bring  ruin  or  dishonour  upon  us." 

Then  answereth  Premnath  quietly  with  gentle  voice  :  "  My 
son,  all  this  is  well  known  to  me  ;  and  not  unknown  to  me 
whence  come  the  brides  to  houses  such  at  thine.  But  now 
give  good  heed  to  my  further  words,  and  answer  frankly  what 
I  shall  ask.  As  to  thy  good  wife  :  a  loving  and  submissive 
woman,  well  endowed  to  administer  and  guard  thy  household 
goods,  and  one  dear  as  her  own  child  to  thy  mother's  heart,  all 
this  have  I  gathered  while  I  conversed  with  them.  So  far  thy 
lot  has  been  kind  to  thee,  has  it  not  ?  " 
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The  young  man  acquiesced  silently,  and  Premnath  con- 
tinued :  "  And  of  this  I  am  convinced,  that  only  under 
extreme  compulsion  couldst  thou  have  inflicted  on  this  tender 
wife  the  bitter  suffering  she  has  endured,  aye,  and  may  endure 
again.  Speak,  am  I  right  ?  " 

"  My  lord,  you  know  these  things  well." 

"  And  further,  you  and  your  brother  have  learnt  from  me 
and  see  clearly  as  I  do,  the  iniquity  of  this  practice,  hitherto 
veiled  from  you  by  the  glamour  of  hallowed  antiquity.  You 
now  can  look  upon  it  as  I  do,  as  an  ancestral  curse,  which,  now 
that  your  eyes  are  opened,  will  pollute  your  house  :  unfitted 
to  be  entered  by  any  holy  man. 

"  Seeing  then  all  this  now  with  opened  mind,  you  would 
fain  seek  with  me  to  escape  from  this  inherited  curse.  Speak, 
my  son,  do  I  rightly  interpret  your  wish  ?  " 

"  My  lord,"  replied  the  young  man,  "  how  shall  we  be 
delivered  from  the  sore  evils  when  a  girl  of  mine  grows  to 
marriageable  age  ?  " 

"  Good  then,  I  will  deal  with  your  difficulties  one  by  one. 
First  as  to  the  pretext  of  a  bridegroom  lacking.  You  know 
well  there  are  boys  more  than  enough  among  the  Chaudhris 
for  whom  wives  are  now  sought  secretly  through  barbers  and 
other  go  betweens,  and  brought  fictitiously  adorned  as  of 
equal  or  even  higher  birth.  Gladly  would  your  tribesmen  find 
a  bride  in  such  a  house  at  this. 

"  This  plea  then  is  futile  and  I  come  to  that  wherein  you 
set  the  real  stress,  the  ruinous  expenditure  of  the  marriage 
feast. 

"  Think  then,  is  yours  the  only  tribe  oppressed  by  this 
burden,  even  to  ruin  ?  Nay,  rather  is  there  one  among  them 
all,  in  which  the  heaped-up  debts  to  the  money-lender  began 
not  from  this  same  lavish  expenditure  ?  Aye,  from  the  Brah- 
man and  Thakur  lords,  down  to  the  poor  Moraos  and  Lodhas, 
tillers  of  the  land.  Each  and  all  in  their  measure  suffer  from 
this  ancient  custom  which  they  dare  not  break  through.  But 
they  bear  the  burden  like  men,  as  other  hardships  of  this  life 
on  earth,  with  piety,  and  lighten  it  by  honest  toil  and  parsi- 
mony. They  accept  the  birth  of  a  daughter  as  the  gift  of  the 
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Lord,  to  be  a  bright  jewel  of  a  house,  as  Sita  the  bride  of 
Rama ;  and  their  homes  are  sweetened  by  the  happy  voices 
and  loving  ways  of  the  little  maids.  They  have  their  reward 
therein,  as  I  know  well,  I  the  father  of  many  maidens,  now 
wedded  wives  giving  comfort  and  light  and  life  to  the  houses 
wherein  their  lot  is  cast. 

"  Look  you  then,  are  you,  you  of  the  noble  Chaudhri  clan, 
so  base  in  spirit  that  you  shrink  from  this  sacrifice,  and  to 
avoid  it,  commit  a  crime  most  odious  in  the  eyes  of  all  good 
men  ?  And  yet :  some  self-control,  strict  administration  of 
your  estate,  fair  dealings  with  your  banker,  only  this  is 
needed ;  rather  than  these  measures  of  prudence  and  man- 
hood, you  choose  to  follow  an  accursed  usage  inherited  from 
brutal  days. 

"  Look  you  then,  a  more  paltry  excuse  for  the  murder  of 
one's  own  offspring  it  would  be  hard  to  find  !  " 

The  two  brothers  hung  down  their  heads  unable  to  look 
longer  on  his  stern  countenance  and  the  angry  contempt  in  his 
flashing  eyes. 

But  the  mother,  who  crouched  in  the  shadow  had  listened 
to  all  that  passed,  now  came  hurriedly  forward,  overawed 
by  the  angry  scorn  of  the  venerable  speaker's  closing 
words. 

"  My  lord,  my  lord,"  she  cried,  falling  prostrate  before  the 
pilgrims,  "  I  beseech  you  let  not  your  wrath  fall  upon  this 
house,  which  you  have  blessed  with  your  presence.  My  sons 
will  surely  comply.  You  shall  show  them  the  way  to  follow." 

Then  turning  to  her  sons  :  "I  have  heard  what  this  holy 
man  has  spoken,  and  a  veil  has  been  lifted.  Speak,  speak, 
thou  Pema,  my  eldest  born.  It  is  thy  mother  who  implores 
thee." 

But  the  younger  son  replied  :  "  Mother,  I  bow  before  this 
pilgrim  and  Brahman  priest  in  reverence  as  before  Divinity. 
But  let  me  have  time  to  ponder  these  counsels  :  they  unsettle 
the  foundation  of  this  household  as  it  hath  been  fixed  from 
ancient  times  until  this  very  day." 

But  Premnath,  turning  coldly  aside,  addressed  the  monk  : 
"  Brother,  art  thou  ready  to  depart  ?  " 
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"  Aye,  even  now  in  the  darkness,"  replied  the  monk.  "  Not 
one  moment  longer  will  we  abide  in  the  house  where  our  hosts 
are  brooding  sin  !  " 

"  Nay,  my  lords,  my  lords,"  exclaimed  the  dame,  with 
clasped  hands,  "  I  beseech  you  leave  us  not  in  anger.  My 
son  is  perplexed,  bewildered  by  this  sudden  wrench  from  his 
ancient  ways.  How  shall  he  know  how  to  act  ?  His  wits  are 
slow  to  move." 

Then  Premnath  in  a  softer  tone  :  "  That  is  true,  good 
dame.  Not  easily  is  a  steadfast  man  drawn  aside  from  his 
accustomed  way,  even  though  his  reason  be  convinced.  In 
this  I  will  then  give  him  help." 

Then  turning  to  the  elder  brother  :  "  You  have  heard  the 
appeal  of  your  mother.  Do  you  support  it  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  do  otherwise,"  answered  the  man.  "  But 
this " 

"  But  as  yet  you  see  not  clearly  whither  you  are  moving  on 
the  new  way.  Tell  me,  do  you  know  me  ?  " 

"  As  a  Brahman  and  a  pious  pilgrim,  whose  learning  and 
sanctity  were  reported  to  us  by  the  headman  of  Semalkhera, 
where  you  passed  the  night." 

"  Aye,  but  my  name  and  rank  in  the  world  before  I  donned 
the  pilgrim's  garb  ?  " 

The  man  shook  his  head. 

"  Have  you  heard  of  the  banker  of  Ronahi,  Babu  Premnath 
Tiwari,  a  Kanaujia  Brahman,  one  following  the  Ramat  sect  ?  " 

"  Surely,  my  lord,  well  known  is  he  in  all  this  countryside." 

"  How  reputed  ?  " 

"  A  gentleman  of  wealth,  master  of  many  villages  yonder 
on  the  Balia  upland  ;  fair  in  his  dealings  and  generous  to  the 
poor  and  helpless." 

"  So.  Then,  know,  I  am  he — withdrawn  now  from  the 
world,  a  pilgrim  from  Dwarka  by  the  western  sea." 

"  Ah,  my  lord,"  exclaimed  the  Chaudhri,  "  doubly  blessed 
is  this  house  by  your  abiding  here  !  " 

"  Hear  then  my  command,"  continued  Premnath.  "  When 
this  child  is  born  thou  shalt  straightway  despatch  a  messenger 
to  me  in  Ronahi,  and  I  will  come  at  once,  and  calling  on  the 
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name  of  Rama,  beseech  blessings  on  the  child.  If  a  man-child 
be  born,  he  will  need  no  further  aid  from  me.  He  will  be  born 
strong  and  lusty,  since  from  his  young  mother's  heart  the 
gnawing  fear  will  cease,  lest  her  travail  be  all  in  vain.  Most 
needful  to  the  health  of  the  child  in  the  womb  is  the  mother's 
calm  and  cheerful  heart !  " 

"  Ah,  my  lord,"  exclaimed  the  old  dame,  as  Premnath 
paused.  "  Most  true  are  your  words.  Hardly  shall  a  woman 
with  black  care  gnawing  her  vitals  bear  a  stalwart  son." 

Then  Premnath  continued  :  "  But  if  a  girl  be  born,  then 
shall  she  be  as  a  child  of  my  own  house.  Thou  hast  said, 
Chaudhri,  that  I  am  generous  to  the  poor  and  helpless,  and 
I  will  not  belie  my  reputation.  For  see,  thy  brother  here 
saith,  Our  house  is  too  poor,  and  we  too  helpless,  to  wed  a 
daughter  in  fitting  guise.  The  task  shall  then  be  mine.  I  will 
furnish  the  needed  means,  as  alms  in  so  good  a  cause,  and  all 
the  cost  of  the  wedding  feast  shall  be  borne  by  my  house." 

Premnath  as  he  spoke  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  younger  brother, 
and  noted  the  gathering  frown  upon  his  brow,  and  the  tighten- 
ing of  his  lips.  He  had  not  to  wait  for  a  reply. 

"  My  lord,"  he  exclaimed,  the  expression  of  his  indignation 
controlled  by  respect  for  his  guest.  "  Know,  my  lord,  that 
never  has  our  house  received  alms  or  aid  in  charity.  What 
we  spend  is  our  own,  and  if  a  loan,  then  repaid  with  interest, 
though  we  starve.  We  are  Chaudhris,  my  lord,  men  who  live 
on  their  own — no  beggars  we  !  For  what  we  receive  we  make 
fair  return,  as  between  equals,  man  to  man.  Nay,  then,  my 
lord,  to  accept  what  you  tender,  would  stain  our  honour,  in 
our  own  esteem  and  among  all  our  tribe  no  less. 

"  But  for  the  blessing  you  offer,  that  we  crave  may  be 
granted ;  and  when  the  girl,  if  girl  be  born,  shall  reach  mar- 
riageable age,  she  shall  be  provided  for  by  us  as  becomes  a 
daughter  of  our  house. 

"  Nay,  nay,  none  shall  dare  say,  that  we  took  a  bribe,  even 
from  the  just  Babu  Premnath  Sahu  of  Ronahi,  to  consent  to 
rear  a  girl.  She  shall  live,  aye,  and  be  cared  for  as  a  son,  but 
from  our  own  free  choice,  because  we  deem  it  right — and  not 
otherwise." 
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"  Ah,  my  son,"  exclaimed  his  mother,  "  thou  hast  spoken  as 
a  man  and  as  my  own  son  !  " 

"  Good  dame,"  said  Prenmath,  "  the  impulse  of  his  own 
heart  moved  him  aright.  And  now  summon  your  daughter- 
in-law,  and  let  her  learn  from  her  husband's  lips  that  a  girl- 
child  shall  be  fostered  no  less  than  a  boy.  And  when  her  mind 
has  been  set  at  rest,  and  then  only,  this  venerable  monk  shall 
lay  his  hand  upon  her  praying,  that,  if  she  bear  a  girl,  she  grow 
to  be  fair  as  Sita  and  to  marry  a  husband  like  Rama.  But  if 
by  God's  will,  a  man-child  be  born,  that  he  live  to  be  a  strong 
pillar  of  this  ancient  house,  and  follow  righteous  ways  !  " 


CHAPTER  XXIII 
THE   LAST   COLLOQUY 

E"NG  before  dawn  the  monk,  leaving  his  companion 
asleep  in  the  hall,  went  out  to  the  cart-shed  by  the 
porch  to  watch  for  the  first  streak  of  light.  Through 
a  wakeful  night  he  had  been  haunted  by  the  vision  of  infants 
stifled  ere  they  breathed  the  air  into  which  they  had  been  born 
to  live  ;  the  house  was  polluted  until  a  new  generation  arose 
free  from  the  ancestral  guilt ;  and  he  could  not  rest  longer 
within  the  walls.  As  he  crouched  under  his  blanket  against 
the  cartwheel,  he  marvelled  that  he  should  have  been  unmoved 
by  the  abomination  of  this  hoary  practice  until  his  conscience 
had  been  awakened  by  the  stern  rebukes  and  burning  indigna- 
tion of  Premnath.  Had  his  self-centred  contemplation  and 
many  years  rendered  him  so  obtuse  that  such  inhumanity 
made  no  more  impression  upon  him  than  the  shifting  shapes 
of  floating  clouds  ? 

Brooding  thus  he  started  on  his  way  at  dawn,  leaving  his 
companion  to  pay  the  last  courtesies  to  the  hosts  on  the  village 
border. 

"  It  would  have  been  prudent  to  wait  in  the  village  until  the 
day  advanced  and  the  sky  cleared,"  said  Premnath  in  a  tone 
of  gentle  remonstrance  when  he  overtook  the  monk  beyond 
the  boundary  stone. 

"  I  could  not  remain  in  that  house,"  replied  the  old 
man. 

"  You  have  lived  so  long  in  the  south,  that  you  have  for- 
gotten the  cold  drift  of  the  rains  of  Magh  over  our  northern 
plains." 

"  Better  the  sharp  edge  of  the  wind  of  Magh  than  the  taint 
of  a  polluted  house."  And  the  old  man  shuddering  turned 
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away  to  pursue  the  path  in  silence,  and  Premnath  followed 
preoccupied  with  thoughts  of  the  events  of  the  night. 

He  had  been  long  cognisant  of  the  practice  against  which  he 
had  so  vigorously  protested,  and  knew  moreover  that  measures 
were  being  concerted  by  Government  for  its  suppression  ;  but 
he  had  felt  no  active  interest  in  the  matter.  How  came  it 
that  he  had  suddenly  blazed  in  passionate  indignation  against 
the  crime  ?  Meditating  over  the  question  as  he  mechanically 
kept  pace  with  the  slow  steps  of  his  companion,  he  began  to 
discern  that  he  had  acted  as  his  beloved  wife  would  have  done  : 
that  he  must  have  been  inspired  by  her  spirit ;  that  her 
spiritual  influence  dwelling  in  his  heart  had  brought  about  the 
complete  transformation  in  his  mental  attitude  :  the  uncom- 
promising anger  had  been  hers  ;  he  had  merely  given  to  it 
form  and  practical  expression.  How  often  in  their  common 
life  he  had  shaped  the  means  to  the  right  end  under  the  im- 
pulse from  her  pure  heart !  Once  more  his  beloved  shared  his 
life  though  vanished  from  the  world  of  material  things. 


But  when  the  chill  moaning  wind  bore  down  the  driving 
rain,  Premnath,  aroused  from  his  reflections,  became  aware 
of  the  thin  figure  of  his  companion  staggering  over  the  slippery 
ground  with  shuffling  feet,  while  the  rain  beat  hard  upon  his 
legs  unprotected  by  his  short  blanket.  Looking  round  through 
the  rain  for  shelter,  he  saw  dimly  at  some  distance  from  the 
track,  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  vaulted  tomb,  and  taking  the 
old  man's  arm  led  him  thither  across  the  fields.  A  narrow 
path  winding  among  stunted  date-palms,  shrubs  of  prickly- 
plum  and  coarse  spear  grass,  led  to  an  arched  entrance  to  a 
domed  chamber,  which,  with  its  pigeon-haunted  walls, 
afforded  complete  shelter  from  the  wind  and  rain.  In  one 
corner,  where  the  ground  was  cleared  of  debris,  a  fireplace  had 
been  constructed  with  two  blocks  of  masonry,  and  the  wall 
was  blackened  with  smoke.  Here  the  monk  sank  down 
shivering  under  his  wet  blanket.  But  Premnath,  having  cast 
his  own  blanket  over  him,  quickly  gathered  dry  leaves,  grass 
and  twigs,  produced  a  matchbox  from  his  girdle  and  kindled 
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a  fire.  The  flame  leapt  briskly,  lighting  up  the  dim  walls.  He 
piled  on  fuel  until  the  fireplace  was  filled  with  glowing 
ashes  and  the  masonry  sides  heated.  Then  he  dried  and 
warmed  the  old  man's  blanket,  wrapped  it  over  his  back, 
and  settled  down  beside  him  in  front  of  the  fire  without 
speaking. 

The  monk  had  watched  Premnath's  movements  in  silence, 
as  a  sick  and  languid  child  watches  his  nursing  mother.  At 
length,  raising  his  hands  to  his  brow  and  bowing  over  them, 
he  said  in  a  tone  of  profound  respect :  "  Babuji,  were  I  the 
teacher  and  you  the  pupil,  I,  the  master,  you  the  disciple,  I 
could  not  be  tended  with  more  devotion." 

"  Babaji,"  replied  Premnath,  "  in  this  service  my  heart  is 
eased." 

"  If  indeed  selfless  aid  kindly  given  to  the  weak  be  meri- 
torious, then  your  desert  is  great  before  the  Lord  God." 

'  Do  you  doubt  then  that  in  kindliness  there  is  merit  before 
God  ?  "  asked  Premnath. 

Then  the  monk  answered  :  "I  have  seen  the  weak  perish 
uncared  for,  the  strong  grasping  all  good  things,  leaving  to  the 
weak  what  they  themselves  care  not  to  possess." 

"  True,"  replied  Premnath.  "  Yet  may  a  kindly  action  be 
most  meritorious,  as  a  pearl  is  precious,  even  from  its  rarity. 
True,  the  oppression  of  the  weak  by  the  strong  and  the  in- 
numerable sufferings  of  men,  seem  woven  in  the  web  of  life. 
But,  remember,  the  Divine  Rama  and  the  Lord  Krishna  were 
born  in  the  flesh  to  do  battle  for  justice  and  mercy  against  the 
foul  fiends  Ravan  and  Kans,  and  for  the  guidance  of  man  : 
that  each  of  us  in  his  own  sphere  shall  strive  actively  against 
evil  things ;  and  none  rest  in  abject  submission,  pleading 
from  a  weak  heart  that  evils  are  the  inevitable  lot  of  life.  In 
this  persistent  contest,  no  less  than  in  pity  for  the  afflicted,  is 
drawn  out  to  light  the  divinity  in  man." 

A  long  pause  intervened  before  the  monk  replied  : 

"  Good  master,  since  last  night  my  thoughts  have  run 
ceaselessly  on  the  way  I  have  followed  and  on  your  dealings 
with  the  house  of  the  Jats. 

"  I  have  learnt  and  held  that  life  is  full  of  evil,  that  it  is 
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verily  of  the  essence  of  life,  and  that  to  struggle  against  it  is  a 
vain  endeavour  :  the  more  or  less  in  any  one  creature,  of  no 
measureable  import  compared  to  the  unchangeable  mass. 

'  That  through  death  is  no  escape  from  the  evil  things,  but 
a  transformation  only  of  the  shape  in  which  misery  is  endured. 

"  I  have  learnt  that  there  is  one  way  of  release,  one  way  only 
of  Salvation  :  to  cast  loose  every  attachment  to  life  ;  to  stifle 
desire  as  it  is  born,  and  thus  dry  up  at  the  source  the  well- 
spring  of  individual  life.  For  desire  is  the  fuel  of  life,  and  life 
ceases  as  the  fire  vanishes  when  no  longer  fed. 

"  And  I  have  learnt  that  through  Knowledge  desire  may 
be  withered  :  through  that  Supreme  Knowledge  that  all  this 
varied  world  of  sense  is  an  appearance,  an  illusion,  even  as  a 
vision  or  a  dream. 

"  And  I  have  learnt,  that  this  Supreme  Knowledge  can  be 
grasped  as  a  Living  Truth  only  by  one  who  has  abandoned  the 
world  and,  through  intense  meditation,  pierced  into  the 
depths  of  his  own  soul,  where  under  the  troubled  surface  this 
Pearl  of  Truth  lies  hidden. 

"  This  I  have  held  to  be  the  Way  of  Salvation,  and  I  have 
followed  it  since  death  loosed  all  my  bonds  in  the  world.  I 
have  sought  one  thing  only,  Salvation  of  mine  own  soul. 

"  And  I  have  looked  on  the  miseries  of  men  with  indif- 
ference, never  moved  to  give  help  ;  for  most  surely  does  pity 
disturb  the  equanimity  of  the  soul,  a  passion  to  be  stifled  at  its 
first  manifestation,  as  kindling  afresh  the  fuel  of  life. 

"  But  see  you  now,  brother,  nay,  my  beloved,  see,  you  whose 
bond  to  life  has  even  now  been  snapped,  whose  joy  in  life  has 
been  turned  to  bitterness ;  I,  a  helpless  old  man,  had  sunk 
down  to  perish  beneath  the  storm  ;  but  you  supported  my 
steps  over  this  rough  path,  warmed  me  and  brought  me  back 
to  life,  and  lo  !  this  brief  respite  from  death  through  your 
tender  care  comes  to  me  now  even  as  a  boon  as  bestowed 
in  love  ! 

"  And  before  we  part,  my  beloved,  I  open  my  heart  that  my 
perplexities  may  dwell  in  thy  heart  while  thou  livest,  and 
perhaps  aid  thee  on  thy  path. 

"  Last  night  the  women  came  with  piteous  tale  of  misery 
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and  revelation  of  hidden  crime,  seeking  from  me  but  a  trifling 
act.  I  heard  their  words  unmoved,  a  tale  of  one  of  the  count- 
less miseries  inevitable  in  life,  differing  from  one  another  as 
yonder  raindrops  vary.  I  heard  and  was  ready  to  grant  their 
prayer  and  bid  them  begone  to  disturb  me  no  more  with  their 
murmurings.  And  the  sin  would  have  run  its  course  un- 
checked. 

"  But  you,  my  beloved,  struck  in  with  resolute  will,  that 
the  poisonous  growth  from  ancient  days  might  no  more  over- 
shadow the  house  which  had  received  us  as  honoured  guests. 
And  lo,  your  will  has  become  the  law  of  the  house,  even  as  the 
will  of  a  god  ! 

"  And,  my  beloved,  as  I  listened  to  your  words,  my  mood 
no  less  than  that  of  our  hosts,  was  transformed.  You  re- 
vealed the  iniquity  perpetrated  under  the  sanction  of  ancient 
usage  ;  by  dexterous  pleadings  and  moving  appeals  you  won 
the  support  of  the  women ;  by  apt  words  addressed  to  the 
hearts  and  intellects  and  habits  of  the  men,  and  by  shadowed 
threats,  you  moved  them  to  complete  submission  ;  and  as  I 
followed  intently  all  your  winding  way,  a  keen  desire  was  born 
in  my  heart  for  your  success,  and  I  rejoiced  at  your  conquest. 
The  indifference  of  my  soul  was  transformed  to  eager  desire, 
and  aroused  to  a  loathing  of  the  house  wherein  these  sins 
against  the  holiness  of  life  have  been  committed  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  Thus  was  I  led  away  from  the  path  of 
indifference  which  I  have  followed  as  the  way  of  salvation,  and 
even  now  I  cannot  feel  that  I  have  sinned. 

"  But  hear  me  farther,  for  I  speak  now  with  vision  exalted 
to  see  the  ways  my  soul  has  followed.  This  change  of  mood 
was  the  final  result  of  the  precious  words  spoken  by  the 
gracious  lady  who  departed  yonder  by  the  sea  at  the  World's 
End,  where  the  Lord  Krishna  abode  in  the  flesh  doing  battle 
against  the  evils  of  an  oppressed  world.  When  all  desire 
seemed  dead,  when  I  lived  seeking  nothing,  desiring  nothing, 
out  of  the  embers  a  flame  burst  forth  :  a  burning  desire  to 
visit  once  more  the  place  where  I  had  lived  a  blessed  life  in 
my  home  graced  by  wifely  love.  I  knew  not  that  I  had 
strayed  from  the  Path  :  her  voice  and  words  were  benign. 
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"  And  see  how  far  I  have  moved :  the  newly  awakened 
desire  was  to  seek  my  old  home,  for  mine  own  heart's  ease, 
nothing  more ;  but  now  I  desire  an  end  in  which  I  have  no 
concern,  the  extirpation  of  evil ;  my  impulse  has  become 
urgent  to  lessen  sin  in  this  world  of  sense — in  which  I  have 
surely  no  concern.  As  pure  of  any  selfish  end  as  the  desire  of 
the  Divine  Rama,  was  this  last  born  desire  of  mine  ! 

"  And  thus  it  stands  in  all  its  perplexity,  my  beloved  :  I, 
who  followed  the  path  that  leads  to  abnegation  of  life  through 
extinction  of  desire,  have  lived  to  desire  passionately  that  evil 
cease  from  this  world  of  Illusion,  that  life  even  here  may  be 
blessed  as  a  divine  gift.  I  had  strangled  Desire  at  its  birth, 
and  now  behold,  it  lives  !  " 

Premnath  had  listened  to  every  word  the  old  man  spoke, 
looking  in  his  face,  eye  to  eye.  He  now  turned  aside,  threw 
fuel  on  the  fire,  and  the  flames  shot  up,  casting  a  red  glow  on 
the  two  figures  in  the  twilight  of  the  cavernous  chamber. 
They  watched  the  flames  in  silence,  heard  the  sharp  crackling 
of  the  twigs  and  leaves  and  the  pattering  of  the  rain  outside. 
But  the  monk  knew  his  companion  was  meditating  on  the 
theme  he  had  set,  and  would  answer  in  due  time. 

When  the  flames  had  subsided,  the  cinders  glowed  pale 
with  intense  heat,  until  the  white  ash  gathering  on  the  surface 
hid  the  glow  beneath.  Then  Premnath  blew  away  the  ash, 
exposing  the  red  heart  of  the  fire,  and  again  threw  on  fuel, 
and  under  the  dancing  flames  the  aged  features  of  the  monk 
shone  with  colour  and  light,  and  his  eyes  sparkled  as  with 
inner  heat. 

Then  at  last  Premnath  spoke  :  "  See  how  the  hidden  fire 
breaks  out  with  the  wonted  flame  when  on  it  the  kindling 
fuel  falls  !  Energy  hidden  awhile  to  spring  forth  when  fed 
by  that  for  which  it  secretly  craves.  See  how  it  dances  in 
joy,  like  the  Lord  Siva  the  Dancer,  when  fed  by  the  fuel  the 
quickener  of  Life,  and  consenting  never  to  death  while  a 
spark  remains !  " 

Then  pausing  awhile,  he  resumed  in  a  quiet  tone  : 
"  Good  father,  I  have  heard  the  voice  of  the  heart  moved 
to  speech  through  love  and  pity  in  fellowship  with  men. 
1-2 
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"  How  should  one  absorbed  in  the  salvation  of  his  own 
soul,  shut  in  by  a  hard  shell  against  the  emotions  of  his  fellow 
men,  having  achieved  indifference  to  an  illusory  world  ;  how 
should  he  respond  to  revelations  of  another  soul's  troubles, 
he  who  has  cut  away  all  the  links  of  love  ?  To  the  self- 
centred  soul  of  the  anchoret,  these  pleadings  of  thy  troubled 
heart  are  even  as  the  pattering  of  the  rain  without,  and  the 
crackling  of  these  twigs  on  the  fire. 

"  Lo,  good  father,  were  I  to  turn  upon  thee  a  glassy  eye 
set  in  an  austere  face  gaunt  under  ascetic  rule  ;  if  I  answered 
thee  :  Shall  the  calm  of  my  soul  be  disturbed  by  these  thy 
perplexities  ?  Leave  me,  I  pray  thee,  alone  to  unbroken 
meditation  on  the  way  of  salvation.  If  I  replied  thus,  how 
bitter  would  be  thy  disappointment,  that  the  beloved,  to 
whom  thou  hast  poured  forth  thy  full  heart,  had  sunk  into 
that  very  state  of  Indifference,  to  which  through  so  many 
years  thou  hast  striven  to  discipline  thy  soul ! 

"  And  yet  the  fine-drawn  reasons  of  thy  Great  Master  spun 
in  profound  meditation  on  Knowing  and  Being  as  revealed  in 
the  holy  Vedanta,  would  justify  such  a  reply  to  thy  appeal, 
however  much  it  revolts  the  natural  man. 

"  And  here  then  the  choice  lies  before  thee,  and  before  me  : 

"  Follow  the  close-linked  reasoning  of  the  Great  Master  to 
its  issue  ;  strip  from  the  soul  those  deep  affections  which  con- 
stitute the  Brotherhood  of  Man ;  reduce  each  soul  to  an 
isolated  unit  seeking  only  final  absorption  in  Divine  Being, 
Brahman  ;  and  accept  as  the  final  result  the  dissolution  of  the 
social  life  of  the  world. 

"  Or,  listen  to  the  natural  voices  of  the  heart,  speaking  in 
tones  that  seem  divine,  and  follow  these  to  knit  closer  the 
bonds  between  man  and  man  in  mutual  service  and  love. 

"  Such  is  the  choice  :  this  way  or  that ;  one  or  the  other 
the  way  of  error  and  perdition. 

"  If  these  voices  of  the  heart  urging  the  claims  of  love  are 
but  lures  of  Illusion  to  draw  men  deeper  into  a  pool  of  misery, 
which  is  life,  then  must  the  lonely  soul  seek  oblivion  from 
intolerable  self -isolation.  But  if,  as  the  soul  cries  from  its 
depths,  these  voices  are  the  manifestations  of  the  Divine 
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Being  whence  all  things  spring ;  then,  however  cogent  and 
beyond  refutation  the  doctrines  of  the  Great  Master  may  be 
or  seem,  they  are  demonstrably  false,  in  so  much  as  they  con- 
demn these  most  holy  impulses  as  hindrances  on  the  Way  to 
Wisdom,  and  clash  with  reality  in  the  living  heart  of  the 
individual  man. 

"  But  it  is  not  for  me  now  once  for  all  to  make  this  great 
choice  :  to  affirm  that  the  teachings  of  your  Great  Master  are 
a  true  revelation  of  Being,  and  the  voices  of  Love  deceptions  ; 
or  that  these  are  divine  and  the  doctrines  a  mere  complex  web 
of  error,  not  worth  the  task  of  unravelling  : 

"  But  this  I  will  say  now,  that  the  life  of  the  one  I  have  lost 
was  the  most  divine  manifestation  I  have  known,  even  as  the 
life  of  the  Lord  Rama,  and  her  life  was  one  long  manifestation 
of  Love. 

"  And  last  night,  when  those  anxious  women  came  for  help, 
I  too  listened  at  first  with  cold  indifference  ;  but  suddenly 
I  grew  warm  with  righteous  anger  against  the  abomination  in 
the  house.  And  now  I  know  that  her  Spirit  entered  into  me, 
prompted  my  feelings  and  inspired  the  words  that  I  spoke. 

"  And  know  thou  too,  most  perplexed  anchoret  of  the 
cloister,  that  same  spirit  worked  on  thee  at  her  feet  by  the  sea 
in  Holy  Dwarka,  and  awoke  again  in  thy  withered  heart  the 
longing  for  the  old  home  and  the  life  of  love  with  all  thy  folk. 
It  has  worked  in  thee  as  a  ferment  and  at  the  end  of  a  long  life 
brought  thee  to  this  perplexity  of  spirit. 

"  And  this  then  is  my  counsel  to  thee  now  :  Wrestle  not 
now  against  that  Spirit  of  Love  which  hath  moved  us  both ; 
yield  to  it,  even  as  I  last  night,  assured  that  no  influence  which 
emanated  from  that  most  holy  life  can  be  evil.  Move  onward 
now  whither  that  spirit  impelled  thee  to  go,  to  thine  old  home 
yonder  down  by  the  river,  to  find  satiation  of  thy  last  desire. 
But  if  thereafter,  the  light  of  thy  Great  Master's  teaching 
shines  clear  as  truth  once  more  before  thee,  follow  it ;  but 
follow  it  knowing  now  how  great  is  the  sacrifice  which  strips 
life  of  glory  and  reduces  it  to  noisome  dust." 

He  ceased  and  side  by  side  they  sate  in  silence  before  the 
glowing  embers. 
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At  length  the  monk  spoke  in  deliberate  words  :  "  When  all 
that  to  which  my  heart  clung  was  gone,  there  remained  dust 
and  ashes  of  perished  things.  Love  had  vanished  and  all  was 
void. 

"  But  now — ah,  so  late — the  flower  of  life  which  is  Love, 
has  sprung  again  from  the  dry  root,  and  once  more  shed 
grandeur  and  loveliness  over  the  world. 

"  But  this  new  Love  is  wider,  embracing  a  brotherhood  of 
men  ;  and  this  all  pervading  Love  can  never  perish  away  from 
life,  for  the  impulse  never  ceases  and  the  material  is  imperish- 
able. 

"  In  the  narrow  household  love  it  hath  its  first  beginning  ; 
in  its  final  growth  it  hath  become  the  holy  bond  between  all 
living  beings — those  living  now,  and  not  less  those  who  shall 
be  born. 

"  My  beloved,  the  spirit  of  that  Gracious  Lady  be  guide  to 
thee  and  me,  and  surely  we  shall  reach  the  Goal.  The  way  is 
hard,  for  that  Spirit  leads,  not  through  meditation  in  the 
Cloister,  but  through  arduous  well-doing  in  the  World." 

"It  is  even  so,"  replied  Premnath.  "  The  task  of  our 
Saviour  Rama  upon  earth  was  to  subdue  evil  things,  not  to 
meditate  on  the  Divine  Essence." 

"  For  me,"  said  the  monk,  "  this  call  has  come  too  late. 
My  strength  is  spent." 


CHAPTER  XXIV 
THE   DEATH   OF   THE   FRIAR 

THEN  the  monk  arose  and  standing  over  Premnath 
said  in  an  excited  voice  :    "  Let  us  go  onward.    My 
time  is  short.    I  may  not  reach  the  spot  I  long  to  see 
again  ere  I  die." 

But  Premnath  taking  him  by  the  hand  urged  :  "  Nay,  bide 
awhile.  The  rain  drives  slant  under  the  bitter  wind,  and  no 
shelter  is  there  on  this  open  plain." 

He  threw  fresh  fuel  on  the  glowing  embers.  "  Have  patience, 
I  beg.  Time  yet  serves  to  reach  the  river-bank  before  night- 
fall." 

The  old  man  resumed  his  seat  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the 
fire.  But  soon  he  began  to  mutter  and  shift  his  feet  rest- 
lessly ;  and  at  length,  unable  to  control  his  eagerness  to  reach 
his  goal,  he  went  to  the  doorway. 

"  No  break  in  the  clouds,"  he  said.  "  I  cannot  rest.  Do 
you  remain  in  the  shelter  here.  I  know  the  way  well,  and  can 
go  alone." 

"  Good  father,"  urged  Premnath,  "  you  have  lived  so  long 
in  the  warm  south,  that,  as  I  said  before,  you  have  forgotten 
the  keen  edge  of  our  winds  of  Magh.  Abide,  I  beg  you  !  " 

"  Good  master,"  replied  the  monk,  "  I  cannot  endure  this 
inaction  longer.  I  am  tortured  by  surging  thoughts.  I  would 
struggle  through  the  storm  and  benumb  my  mind,  onward 
only  to  the  hallowed  place  of  rest." 

Then  Premnath,  seeing  the  suffering  the  old  man  endured, 
wrapped  him  in  his  own  thick  blanket  well  hooded  over  his 
head,  and  taking  the  monk's  small  blanket  for  himself,  led 
the  way  out  of  the  domed  tomb. 

The  plain  lay  obscure  under  the  driving  rain.    The  monk's 
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steps,  quick  at  first,  became  slow  and  feeble.  To  support  him 
on  the  narrow  path  Premnath  walked  through  wet  wheat 
reaching  nearly  to  his  knees.  They  proceeded  thus  a  few 
hundred  yards  until  they  arrived  at  a  boundary  mark  between 
four  fields,  striking  the  wide  pathway  downwards  to  Sardar- 
nagar  on  the  river.  Here  the  old  man  suddenly  staggered,  and 
Premnath  endeavouring  to  support  him,  slipped  in  the  mud, 
and  they  both  fell  to  the  ground.  When  Premnath  arose  to 
his  feet  divested  of  his  blanket,  he  found  his  companion  lying 
prone,  and  breathing  heavily.  He  tried  in  vain  to  arouse  him. 
He  felt  his  pulse  :  the  beat  was  hardly  perceptible  ;  and  the 
cold  rain  beat  down  on  the  almost  naked  body. 

Then  Premnath  having  covered  him  with  both  blankets 
mounted  the  boundary  stone  to  look  round,  but  no  creature 
was  visible.  He  shouted  for  help,  but  no  answer  was  returned 
from  the  rain-beaten  solitude. 

And  now  the  thought  flashed  upon  Premnath  :  "  This 
monk's  end  has  come.  Unconscious  he  will  pass  away  without 
pain,  if  he  be  not  already  dead.  If  I  remain  here  by  him,  I 
shall  perish  too." 

He  covered  the  body  with  the  large  blanket ;  again  felt  a 
the  feebly  beating  pulse,  and  then  gathering  up  his  own  staff 
and  water-pot,  turned  to  regain  the  shelter  of  the  tomb.  But 
he  had  gone  only  a  few  paces,  when  he  was  stopped  by  a  voice 
from  his  heart  :  "  Wilt  thou  abandon  this  old  man,  thy  com- 
panion, when  there  is  yet  a  spark  of  life  within  him,  and  still 
some  hope  that  he  may  live  to  reach  the  hallowed  spot  for 
which  his  soul  longed.  How  wilt  thou  answer  for  this  dere- 
liction ?  " 

And  he  turned  back  in  obedience  to  the  voice  of  the  higher 
law.  He  grew  warmer  from  the  inner  impulse  and  felt  his 
strength  renewed.  He  wrapped  the  insensible  man  close  in 
the  blanket,  and  slowly  bore  him  back  to  the  shelter  of  the 
tomb,  where  he  laid  him  down  in  front  of  the  smouldering 
fire.  The  few  leaves  and  twigs  which  still  remained  at  hand 
soon  kindled  a  bright  flame,  and  his  blanket  hung  over  the 
entrance  shut  off  the  cold  draught.  He  chafed  the  old  man's 
sides  and  chest  as  he  lay  unconscious  with  eyes  half-closed, 
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breathing  heavily ;  and  continued  the  friction  feverishly 
until  the  fire  sank  low.  The  dry  fuel  was  exhausted,  and  he 
went  outside  to  seek  a  fresh  supply,  but  the  fallen  palm 
leaves  and  grass  and  twigs  were  now  saturated,  and  thrown 
on  they  smothered  the  embers.  He  blew  upon  the  fire  until 
the  acrid  smoke  choked  him.  He  withdrew  the  curtain  from 
the  door,  but  the  smoke  still  hung  heavily  on  the  ground  :  in 
his  haste  he  had  thrown  on  more  damp  fuel  than  the  fire  could 
kindle,  and  the  wind  had  dropped  and  the  rain  changed  to  a 
dripping  fog.  Hardly  enduring  the  thick  reek  he  knelt  down 
to  draw  the  old  man's  head  towards  the  door,  and  saw  that  the 
mouth  was  now  gaping,  the  eyelids  open  and  fixed.  The  pulse 
had  ceased  to  beat. 

"  Gone  !  gone  !  "  muttered  Premnath.  "  Baffled  on  the 
very  eve  of  attaining  the  one  last  object  for  which  he  strove  !  " 

Then  he  crept  outside  into  the  damp  fog  to  breathe  and 
clear  his  lungs  from  the  reek.  And  as  he  stood  there,  he 
discerned  in  the  distance  dark  figures  moving.  He  shouted 
and  going  forward  saw  a  man  leading  a  buffalo  on  which  was 
seated  a  boy  under  a  hooded  blanket ;  a  village  watchman 
taking  a  strayed  buffalo  to  the  police-station  at  Sardarnagar. 

The  boy  was  left  to  guard  the  corpse  against  jackals  and 
wild  dogs,  and  Premnath  taking  his  seat  on  the  buffalo  was 
borne  exhausted  to  Sardarnagar. 


s 


BOOK  THE   FOURTH 
THE    RECLUSE 

CHAPTER  XXV 
DWARKANATH    AND   THE   MINSTREL 

THE  chill  night  of  Magh  had  closed  in  and  the  mist 
from  the  river  valley  spread  over  Ronahi. 
From  the  house  of  the  banker  came  sounds  of  soft 
music,  stealing  through  the  mist  like  the  aroma  from  a  distant 
jasmine  tree  ;  a  secret  music  addressed  to  a  little  group  silent 
and  motionless  around  a  rapt  minstrel.  A  lady  returning 
home  from  a  visit  preceded  by  a  servant  carrying  a  lantern, 
paused  under  the  house-wall,  until  the  music  ceased,  and  then 
with  a  long-drawn  sigh  went  silently  on  her  way.  But  the 
servant  woman  whispered  to  her  :  "  That  music  is  like  the 
soft  hand  of  a  babe  on  the  bosom  at  night,  seeking  his  mother's 
caress.' 

In  the  Hall  to  the  right  of  the  main  court,  the  lamps  burnt 
brightly,  and  the  veranda  arches  were  closed  in  by  quilted 
hangings  to  exclude  the  night  air.  On  the  cushioned  dais  was 
seated  Dwarkanath  with  his  new  friend,  Ram  Kishan  Das,  the 
Bangali  postmaster,  famed  in  private  life  for  skill  in  playing 
the  vina  and  his  sweet  singing  of  his  native  songs.  Dwarka- 
nath leant  against  the  pillow  resting  his  head  on  his  hands, 
while  he  listened  with  a  rapt  expression  on  his  face,  to  the 
melody  and  the  soft  Bangali  words  of  the  song. 

THE    BANGALI    MINSTREL'S    SONG. 

"  My  work  untouched,  the  hour  so  late, 

At  wayward  neglect  I  repine  ; — 
Only  the  coming  of  Love  I  await, 
To  give  to  him  all  that  is  mine. 
184 
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Not  to  usage  and  laws'or'  wealth  and  estate, 
Not  to  these  will  I  freedom  resign ; — 

Always  the  coming  of  Love  I  await, 
To  give  to  him  all  that  is  mine. 

The  workers  in  scorn  look  on  the  gate, 

Which  bars  the  way  to  my  shrine, — 
Where  silent  the  coming  of  Love  I  await, 

To  give  to  him  all  that  is  mine. 

I  heard  their  sharp  call,  but  musing  I  satel 
And  returned  not  a  word  or  a  sign  ; — 

Now  the  market  is  closed,  and  still  I  await 
For  Love  to  take  all  that  is  mine." 

"  Friend,"  said  Dwarkanath,  when  the  last  chords  had 
sunk  into  silence.  "  Friend,  I  think  none  of  our  northern 
tongues  melt  with  the  music  as  does  this  eastern  tongue  of 
yours." 

"  Something  depends  on  the  mood  of  the  listeners,"  replied 
his  visitor,  smiling.  "  But  most  on  the  setting  of  the  words  to 
the  notes.  In  that  song  the  words  float  on  the  melody  as 
ripples  on  the  surface  of  a  lake." 

"  And  the  words  ?  "  said  Dwarkanath,  "  I  gathered  their 
meaning  imperfectly.  Will  you  repeat  and  interpret  them  ?  " 

"  Willingly,"  replied  the  singer.  "  And  yet  who  can 
interpret  a  song  into  mere  prose  ?  It  vanishes  with  the 
rhythm  of  the  verse.  And  as  to  the  mere  words  of  that  song, 
they  have  no  rational  meaning — as  we  say  in  English,  they 
are  '  merely  nonsense/  An  emotion  of  yearning  seeks  in  vain 
adequate  expression  in  words  which  are  fitted  only  for  rational 
ideas.  A  translation  into  bare  prose  is  like  the  anatomising 
of  the  body,  it  reveals  a  dead  mechanism  of  nerves  and 
muscles  and  bones  from  which  the  life  has  vanished.  How- 
ever, as  you  wish." 

Then  he  recited  the  verses,  translating  lin,e  by  line. 

"  You  perceive,"  he  said,  "  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  the 
craving  of  a  sluggard  for  some  undefined  condition  of  life  in 
which  to  dream  away  the  passing  hour  unharassed  by  dull 
tasks,  such  for  instance  as  making  out  accounts,  filling  columns 
of  statistical  returns,  counting  stamps  and  sealing  up  mail 
bags.  But  you  may,  if  you  prefer,  consider  the  song  to  express 
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the  aspirations  of  the  soul  for  a  higher  life,  the  yearning  for 
absorption  in  the  Divinity — ends  vague  enough  !  Or,  if  you 
are  practical,  you  may  think  it  expresses  the  longing  of  a 
lethargic  fellow  with  a  sluggish  liver  for  an  easy  life  without 
muscular  or  intellectual  exertion." 

The  speaker's  sceptical  words  not  untinged  by  mockery 
jarred  upon  Dwarkanath's  nerves.  The  music  and  half- 
understood  song  had  moved  him  deeply,  and  the  translation 
had  given  an  intellectual  basis  to  the  emotion  and  some 
material  for  the  play  of  the  imagination.  After  a  pause  he 
replied  with  some  warmth  :  "  True,  the  emotions  are  excited 
directly  by  the  rhythm  of  the  music  and  verse  ;  yet  profound 
meditation  on  the  meaning  of  the  words  alone  will  also  reveal 
their  implications,  excite  the  imagination,  and  thus  in  the  end 
arouse  these  very  same  emotions." 

"  Ah,"  replied  his  friend  with  a  smile,  "  that  is  the  way  of 
the  anchoret,  who  becomes  intoxicated  by  the  strain  of 
meditation,  as  I  by  the  music  and  song,  and  for  both  of  us 
spring  equally  flowers  of  imagination.  They  penetrate  no 
farther  into  things  unknown,  through  their  austerities,  than 
I  through  music  and  song.  But,  poor  fanatics,  they  believe 
that  they  are  expatiating  in  the  sphere  of  Pure  Truth,  while  I, 
a  practical  fellow,  know  that  I  am  roaming  in  regions  of  pure 
fancy  only." 

"  But  at  least  you  admit,"  urged  Dwarkanath,  "  that 
through  the  gateway  of  poetry  and  music  you  pass  into  a 
region  beyond  ordinary  experience." 

"  Well,  yes,"  replied  his  friend.  "  Both  ways  lead  to  a 
sphere  where  imagination  is  free  to  range  unchecked  by 
reality.  Heated  by  emotion,  the  imagination  combines  and 
recombines  elements  of  actual  experience  into  countless 
phantastic  shapes,  and  these  for  visionary  minds  acquire  the 
substance  of  realities.  This  '  sphere  of  visionary  things  ' 
thus  created  is  not  only  beyond  the  range  of  experience,  but 
has  no  authentic  existence  outside  the  imagination. 

"  The  fact  is,  my  good  friend,  that  in  these  speculations 
beyond  the  range  of  experience,  I  follow  the  school  of  John 
Locke  and  David  Hume  in  its  latest  development  through 
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Charles  Darwin  and  Herbert  Spencer  ;  English  sages  who  have 
done  most  to  dissipate  the  mist  of  ancient  visions." 

"  Of  these  sages,  I  know  nothing,"  said  Dwarkanath,  "  not 
even  their  names." 

"  Probably  your  nephew,  Balgobind,  has  made  acquaintance 
with  them  at  his  college,"  replied  his  friend.  "  Ask  him  when 
he  comes  home  for  the  vacation." 

"  You  shall  draw  him  out,"  said  Dwarkanath.  "  But  leave 
these  dry  discussions,  and  let  me  hear  the  song  again.  I  shall 
enjoy  the  full  effect  now  that  I  have  mastered  the  ideas 
expressed  in  the  words.  Will  you  do  so  ?  " 

"  Most  willingly.    I  too  love  that  song." 

Having  tuned  his  instrument  carefully  and  played  a  few 
chords,  he  repeated  the  song  with  enhanced  skill  and  expres- 
sion. 

A  prolonged  silence  followed,  for  both  minstrel  and  listener 
lay  under  the  spell  of  the  mystic  song.  Dwarkanath  spoke 
first,  slowly  and  in  broken  phrases  striving  for  coherence. 

"  An  untrammelled  living — no  limits  of  time  and  space — 
the  soul  released  floats  on  the  upper  ether  ;  but  not  alone, 
united  with  a  beloved  being,  one  with  the  beloved,  one  and 
yet  distinct ;  soul  mingled  with  soul  in  love  ;  the  heart  aching 
with  a  profound  longing  for  this  ineffable  condition " 

Dwarkanath  paused,  vainly  seeking  for  words  to  express  his 
feelings. 

"  I  can  perhaps  help  you  to  express  what  you  mean,"  said 
his  friend.  "  This  profound  longing  for  the  ineffable,  for  the 
indeterminate  something,  this  aching  of  the  heart  in  an  awful 
waste  of  separation,  is  the  mystical  shape  assumed  by  the 
desire  for  complete  union  with  the  Beloved.  It  is  the  exalted 
emotion  of  physical  love." 

"  There  may  be  a  certain  likeness  between  the  emotions," 
replied  Dwarkanath  with  hesitation  ;  "  but  the  difference  is 
not  of  degree  only  :  the  distinction  between  the  spiritual  and 
physical  sides  of  our  nature  is  involved." 

"  The  ideas  are  too  vague  to  admit  of  any  definite  expres- 
sion," returned  his  friend.  "  For  the  ideas  are  '  mystical,' 
which  really  means  that  they  cannot  be  defined  by  words. 
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Any  terms  which  we  can  employ  to  describe  them  are  of  course 
inadequate  for  that  which  baffles  definition." 

"  Not  only  inadequate,"  replied  Dwarkanath,  "  but  even 
debasing." 

"  And  yet  only  through  such  phrases  have  the  mystics  been 
able  to  express  their  ideas,"  replied  his  friend.  "  They  all 
point  to  union,  with  the  Beloved  as  the  ultimate  goal  of 
desire ;  and  the  root  stock  of  all  is  the  passion  for  a  beloved 
woman,  or,  I  would  rather  say,  the  desire  of  a  woman  for 
perfect  union  with  the  man  she  loves — the  most  profound  of 
passions.  And,  when  in  rare  cases  indeed,  mutual  love  has 
absorbed  the  self  of  each  in  another,  and  mutual  reverence 
transformed  each  to  a~being  more  holy  than  self ;  then  I  think 
this  worldly  love  does  fairly  represent  the  ineffable  longing 
for  spiritual  coalescence  which  you,  like  others  before  you, 
seek  in  vain  to  describe  in  terms  free  from  physical  implica- 
tions." 

I?*"  I  see  you  have  studied  and  thought  over  these  questions," 
said  Dwarkanath.  "  Perhaps  then  you  have  arrived  at  some 
rational  explanation  of  these  sublime  feelings." 

"  At  least  I  have  endeavoured  to  find  the  origin  of  these 
religious  emotions  in  empirical  physiology ;  without  any 
assumption  of  spiritual  agencies,  whose  existence  must  be 
demonstrated  before  they  can  be  recognised  and  used  as 
causal  agents  at  all.  Explanation  is,  however,  too  strong  a 
term  for  my  merely  provisional  solution  o£  the  enigma. 

"  I  see  then  in  the  physical  nature  of  man  two  distinct  sets 
of  organs,  the  one  directed  to  his  own  preservation,  the  other 
to  the  preservation  of  the  race.  Each  of  these  is  manifested 
in  his  consciousness  by  a  different  set  of  emotions,  the  one 
moving  him  to  provide  for  his  own  needs,  the  other  for  the 
continuance  of  the  race  ;  the  one  essentially  self-regarding, 
the  other  impelling  him  to  the  sacrifice  of  self  for  the  sake  of 
the  race.  Hence  they  are  antagonistic,  and  the  struggles  in 
conscience  between  self  and  the  claims  of  humanity  are  the 
manifestations  of  this  antagonism.  But  the  roots  from  which 
these  two  sets  of  emotions  spring  are  in  the  structure  and 
function  of  the  physical  organism. 
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"  Now  the  highest  expression  in  emotional  consciousness 
of  the  organs  provided  for  the  preservation  of  the  race,  is 
Love.  This  has  been  sublimated  by  the  poets  and  religious 
teachers  until  it  seems  severed  completely  from  the  physical 
root — even  as  a  child  when  born  is  severed  from  his  mother. 
Nevertheless,  the  root  is  there,  but  acting  outside  the  range 
of  consciousness,  just  as  the  root  of  the  glorious  lotus  flower, 
hidden  in  the  depth  of  the  lake,  is  rooted  in  slime  and  mud. 
If  the  connection  with  the  root  is  broken,  the  flower  perishes. 

"  But  the  life  of  the  race  endures  for  ever  through  the 
ceaseless  change  of  the  constituent  individuals.  Hence  the 
emotion  of  Love  being  concerned  with  an  infinite  future, 
transcends  immeasurably  the  impulses  of  the  individual 
directed  to  his  own  transitory  pleasures  and  avoidance  of 
pain. 

"  Thus  then,  very  briefly  stated,  do  I  find  some  rational 
ground  for  Love,  and  vindicate  through  natural  things  his 
claims  to  predominance.  You  must  bear  in  mind,  however, 
that  neither  in  this  region,  nor  elsewhere  in  nature,  is  there 
any  exact  adjustment  between  the  forces  needed  to  maintain 
a  perfect  balance.  Only  in  the  mythical  figures  such  as  Rama 
have  we  any  approach  to  the  exact  equilibrium  needed  for 
the  perfect  performance  of  duties  both  to  self  and  race. 

"  I  could  expand  this  theory  in  endless  details  through  the 
night.  But  you  must  first  recover  from  the  shock  it  gives  to 
your  sublime  aspirations  directed  to  things  spiritual  and  holy, 
and  learn  to  look  with  reverence  on  the  root  of  the  greatest 
emotions,  and  of  nearly  all  the  lyrical  poetry  and  mysticism 
of  the  world." 

"  Let  me  think  for  a  while  of  this  most  material  theory  of 
yours,"  replied  Dwarkanath.  "  Meantime  play  some  of  your 
soft  chords  on  the  vina." 

The  minstrel  touched  the  strings  gently,  and  the  music, 
hardly  audible,  became  a  stimulating  accompaniment  to 
Dwarkanath's  meditation,  \yhen  he  looked  up  as  though 
about  to  speak,  the  music  ceased. 

"  So  much  I  understand,"  said  Dwarkanath,  "  that  you  find 
in  the  physical  organs  the  root  of  the  religious  exaltation 
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which  culminates  in  craving  for  union  with  the  Divinity,  that 
is  with  the  Spiritual  Beloved  adorned  by  the  ardent  mind  with 
the  attributes  of  a  Divine  Being." 

"  Yes,  such  is  the  root  and  such  is  the  final  flower,"  said 
his  friend.  "  And  there  is  no  self-sacrifice  too  great  for  Love 
when  .expanded  to  embrace  the  welfare  of  the  Beloved,  con- 
ceived under  the  form  of  a  great  brotherhood,  living  now  and 
yet  to  be  born  to  live  in  countless  ages  to  come." 

"  But,"  continued  Dwarkanath,  "  to  recur  to  y&ir  simile 
of  the  lotus  flower  ;  it  indeed  has  its  root  fixed  in  the  mud  of 
the  lake,  but  for  its  budding  and  blossom  and  final  expansion 
in  beauty,  it  needs  the  sun,  light,  and  the  air  and  moisture, 
and  the  many  elements  these  hold  in  suspension  and  solution, 
and  these  even  more  than  the  matter  absorbed  by  the  root  are 
the  active  agents  in  the  growth  of  the  flower  on  the  surface  of 
the  lake.  So  it  is  with  this  theory  of  yours :  you  attribute 
exclusively  to  an  earthly  root  that  which  is  derived  from 
another  and  spiritual  sphere.  We  are  conscious  that  a  part 
of  our  nature  has  a  higher  origin :  it  flows  from  a  spiritual 
source ;  it  is  a  divine  inspiration  revealing  a  higher  life,  to 
which  the  purified  spirit  may  hope  to  ascend.  This  is  the 
source  of  Spiritual  Love  which  transcends  self,  of  the  yearning 
for  union  with  transcendent  Being." 

"  Ah,  my  friend,"  replied  Ram  Kishan,  "  all  these  poetical 
phrases,  '  spiritual  sphere,'  '  higher  origin,'  '  divine  inspira- 
tion/ '  purified  spirit/  all  these  entrancing  elements  with 
which  we  adorn  the  flower  of  life,  are  not  realities  within  the 
range  of  our  possible  experience ;  but  the  graceful  and 
delicate  fictions  in  which  the  instinct  of  race — an  instinct 
surely  divine  if  anything  can  be  fitly  styled  divine — clothes 
itself  when  it  emerges  upwards  into  the  conscious  mind. 

"  What  I  seek  is  to  deal  with  these  emotions  as  objects  of 
physiological  and  psychological  analysis ;  that  is  to  find  an 
explanation  of  them  in  our  actual  experience,  without  the 
unwarranted  assumption  of  agents  beyond  possible  ex- 
perience ;  agents,  which  have  been  created  indeed  by  the 
untutored  imagination  of  our  ancestors,  and  shaped  as 
divinities,  gods  and  daemons,  and  disembodied  spirits. 
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"  And  as  to  the  organic  desire  when  sublimated  in  the  con- 
scious mind,  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  noble  than  this 
aspiration  to  subserve  the  Life  of  Man  regarded  as  an  ever 
moving  progress  towards  perfection  in  this  world  which  only 
we  know.  Those  '  graceful  and  delicate  fictions,'  to  which 
you  attribute  a  sublime  origin,  may  indeed  be  usefully  re- 
garded as  premonitions  of  this  final  goal.  And  let  me  point 
out  one  at  least  of  the  many  consequences  of  my  hypothesis  : 
it  destroys  the  asceticism  of  the  Yoga  system  at  its  root ; 
for  the  efforts  to  acquire  '  mystical '  power  for  self,  to  achieve 
salvation  of  self  through  mortifications  of  the  body  and 
suppression  of  desire  ;  for  these  it  substitutes  endeavours 
directed  to  an  end  transcending  self,  to  the  augmentation  and 
enhancement  of  the  Life  of  Man  and  his  beatification  hi  this 
visible  tangible  world.  Surely  a  most  sublime  end. 

"  But  now,  the  hour  has  struck  :  the  night  mails  are 
due  at  my  office ;  and  I  would  ask  your  permission  to 
depart." 

"  Is  there  not  time  left  for  one  more  of  your  songs,"  said 
Dwarkanath. 

"  One  more  then,"  replied  his  friend,  "  and  I  will  sing  one 
which  is  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  my  speculations." 

I 

The  anchoret's  cell  is  not  for  me — 
And  in  bonds  of  joy  I  still  am  free, 
Embraced  in  the  arms  of  Liberty. 

She  chargeth  my  earthen  cup  with  wine, 
Anew,  in  each  of  the  draughts  divine, 
The  fragrance  and  hue  and  taste  combine. 

A  myriad  lamps  in  my  world  shall  flame 
At  her  fire  enkindled  ;  and  in  my  name 
Be  lit  to  exalt  her  altar's  fame. 

My  heart  shall  be  open  to  each  delight 
That  springs  from  hearing,  touch  or  sight, 
Let  it  pause  therein  or  pass  in  flight. 

My  illusions — let  them  blaze  as  fire 
With  the  joy  that  ardent  hopes  inspire, 
And  my  Love  be  the  fruit  of  ripe  desire  ! 


II 

'Mid  the  countless  forms  that  pause  and  run 

To  vanish  from  vision  beneath  our  sun, 

I  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Formless  One. 

But  ere  I  take  leave  of  this  daedal  earth, 

I  would  know  the  things  and  test  their  worth, 

We  meet  on  the  way  to  death  from  birth. 

And  this  lotus  afloat  on  the  ocean  of  light 
Hath  yielded  me  honey  exquisite, 
And  grateful  I  face  the  region  of  night. 

If  death  be  the  end — I  have  played  my  part, 
Seen  glorious  things  that  filled  my  heart 
With  love  of  my  world  ; — so  let  me  depart. 


I 


CHAPTER  XXVI 
THE   BEREAVED   HOUSE 

WHEN    his    friend    had    taken    leave    Dwarkanath 
leant  back  against  the  pillow,  resting  his  head  on 
his  right  arm.    His  pulses  beat  quickly  under  the 
excitement  of  the  strange  debate  and  the  music  and  song ; 
the  throbbing  and  singing  in  his  ears,  sensible  in  the  stillness 
of  the  winter  night,  beat  time  to  the  refrain  : — 

"  Only  the  coming  of  Love  I  await, 
To  give  to  him  all  that  is  mine." 

In  his  dream-like  reverie  there  arose  with  extraordinary 
vividness  the  figure  of  the  Patar  singer  and  dancer  as  he  had 
seen  her  at  the  house  of  his  friend  in  Hafizganj  ;  her  graceful 
movements  in  the  dance,  the  swaying  of  her  voluminous 
skirts,  her  right  arm  outstretched  and  head  bent  over  her 
shoulder  to  display  the  round  neck,  the  flash  of  her  eyes,  the 
fine  outlines  of  her  face,  all  shown  under  the  red  glare  of  the 
torchlight.  Her  passionate  song  then  rang  in  his  ears,  sweep- 
ing away  the  echo  of  the  music  to  which  he  had  just  listened 
so  intently.  But  quickly  the  vision  faded  away,  leaving  an 
inexpressible  longing  behind. 

Ever  since  he  had  witnessed  the  too  brief  performance  of 
this  accomplished  artist,  an  ardent  desire  to  see  her  again  had 
nestled  in  his  heart.  But  he  dared  not  expose  himself  to  a 
temptation  he  felt  he  could  not  resist :  he  distrusted  his 
power  of  self-control,  as  he  had  frankly  confessed  to  his  father 
when  advising  him  not  to  abandon  the  household.  All  this 
was  now  forgotten,  and  his  ardent  imagination  ranged  un- 
checked until  his  heart  ached  with  longing  for  this  most 
fascinating  of  women.  The  soft  sentimentalist  from  Bengal 
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might  await  the  coming  of  his  ideal  Love  to  surrender  all  ii 
her  lap ;  but  men  of  the  north  sought  out  their  loves  anc 
captured  them.  Why  should  he,  now  free  and  his  own  master 
forgo  this  most  exquisite  companionship  ? 

"  Ere  thou  art  rapt  from  this  daedal  earth, 
Thou  shalt  gather  those  things  of  infinite  worth 
That  are  strewn  on  the  path  to  death  from  birth." 

How  could  he  bestow  his  wealth  better  than  in  the  purchase 
of  this  most  precious  jewel  to  adorn  the  girdle  of  his  life  ? 

Thought  followed  thought  rapidly  through  his  excited 
mind,  until  his  longing  passed  into  resolution  for  action.  He 
would  go  in  pursuit  of  the  actress,  now  without  delay.  It  was 
full  time  he  gave  some  entertainment  in  return  for  the  many 
he  had  shared.  The  dull  old  house  should  ring  with  festive 
voices  and  music.  He  saw  the  spacious  courtyard  illuminated 
beneath  the  great  red  and  white  canopy  ;  himself  the  genial 
and  generous  host  receiving  all  the  gentry  of  the  countryside, 
envied  as  the  one  by  whose  command  this  consummate  artist 
fascinated  the  crowd. 

He  sprung  from  his  seat,  summoned  his  servant,  and  bade 
him  order  his  light  bullock  chariot  to  be  ready  to  start  at  four 
in  the  morning  for  Hafizganj. 

It  was  now  nearly  midnight ;  but  his  brain  was  too  excited 
for  sleep,  and  many  things  must  be  disposed  of  before  his 
departure.  He  sent  for  his  head  clerk  to  attend  on  urgent 
business,  and  while  waiting  for  his  appearance  thought  rapidly 
over  arrangements  and  orders  needed  for  the  disposal  of 
business.  The  dulness  and  lassitude,  which  had  oppressed  him 
for  some  days,  were  dissipated :  he  felt  the  exhilaration  of  one 
about  to  be  released  from  long  and  irksome  restraint.  When 
the  old  Munim,  Bihari  Lai,  appeared — wrapped  in  quilted 
garments  and  surly  at  being  summoned  at  midnight — Dwar- 
kanath  felt  a  new  sense  of  power ;  he  saw  the  needs  of  the 
moment  clearly,  and  gave  brief  and  peremptory  instructions, 
dominating  the  old  retainer  by  his  masterful  energy.  Bihari 
Lai  ceased  to  demur  and  make  suggestions,  and  when  the  work 
was  complete  left  puzzled  by  the  transformation  of  his  leisurely 
master  into  a  man  of  resolution  and  energy. 
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Dwarkanath  gave  orders  that  the  ladies  of  the  family,  now 
asleep  in  their  apartments,  should  be  undisturbed  when  the 
chariot  came  round.  He  wished  to  avoid  his  wife,  a  plain, 
dull,  insipid  woman,  who  had  nothing  to  say  to  him,  and  no 
sympathy  with  his  interests.  She  would  be  told  that  urgent 
business  had  called  him  to  the  headquarters  of  the  district, 
and  that  the  date  of  his  return  was  uncertain. 

His  preparations  being  complete,  he  lay  down  in  the  lighted 
hall  to  await  the  hour  of  departure,  and  still  in  excited  mood 
thought  out  a  plan  of  the  great  entertainment  at  which  the 
singer  was  to  display  her  talents.  Perhaps,  he  reflected 
further,  he  might  discover  her  present  residence,  and  at 
once  enjoy  her  society  in  Delhi  or  Lahor  or  anywhere 
convenient.  He  need  not  hurry  back  to  business  and  this 
dull  house. 

Thus  his  excited  mind  ran  on  without  pause  until  two  hours 
before  sunrise  the  tinkle  of  the  ox-bells  sounded  from  the  stall 
adjoining  the  house.  He  lifted  the  curtain  at  once  to  the 
courtyard  where  a  couple  of  dim  oil-lamps  were  burning,  and 
heard  the  rumble  of  wheels  and  the  movements  of  Janki,  the 
doorkeeper,  unbarring  the  gate.  At  the  same  time  the  door 
of  the  inner  apartments  creaked,  and  a  woman  bearing  a 
lantern  came  towards  him  from  the  aTrcade.  It  was  the  widow 
Har  Sundari. 

"  Brother,"  she  said,  "  I  heard  you  were  leaving  sud- 
denly  " 

"  I  did  not  wish  any  of  you  to  be  disturbed,"  interrupted 
Dwarkanath  irritably. 

"  Have  you  received  any  news  from  your  father  ?  "  she 
asked.  "  I  was  anxious " 

"  None,"  he  answered.    "  Why  were  you  anxious  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  haunted  by  a  strange  feeling ; — I  awoke 
oppressed  by  some  great  calamity  ;  I  know  not  what.  I  could 
recall  no  dream.  This  was  yesterday  night,  and  through  the 
day  a  vague  anxiety  has  possessed  me." 

But  Dwarkanath  interrupted  her  impatiently  :  "  Sinking 
of  the  stomach,  palpitations  of  the  heart  from  hasty  feeding 
after  a  fast :  common  enough.  But  I  cannot  stay  chattering. 
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Bid  adieu  for  me  to  Tard  Muni  and  the  rest.  I  have  business 
in  Hafizganj  this  morning.  What  a  cold  night  to  have  to 
travel !  I  need  all  my  wraps." 

The  wicket  in  the  great  folding-doors  of  the  archway  was 
now  thrown  open,  and  Dwarkanath  hurried  down  the  passage 
eager  to  depart.  But  as  he  was  about  to  pass  out  a  man  came 
forward  bearing  a  red  envelope  with  a  receipt  attached  to  it, 
which  he  handed  to  Dwarkanath,  explaining  that  the  post- 
master thought  he  might  be  glad  to  receive  at  once  this 
telegram  sent  on  in  the  mailbag  from  Hafizganj. 

"  Ah,  thank  the  Babu  Sahib,"  said  Dwarkanath  hurriedly, 
signing  the  receipt.  "  It  was  a  kindly  thought  of  him  to  send 
it  on." 

He  was  proceeding  to  take  his  seat  in  the  chariot  without 
opening  the  cover,  but  the  widow  had  followed  him. 

"  Will  you  not  read  the  message  before  you  go  ?  "  she  said 
timidly. 

Thus  checked,  he  stood  by  the  chariot  lamp  and  tore  open 
the  cover.  But  the  message  was  written  in  English. 

"  I  read  '  Porbandar,'  "  he  said  ;  "  but  the  rest  I  cannot 
decipher." 

"  Porbandar  !  "  exclaimed  Har  Sundari.  "  The  harbour 
near  Dwarka.  Oh,  let  me  call  Gobinda.  He  will  read  it." 

"  Unlucky  ofnciousness  !  "  muttered  Dwarkanath.  "  The 
Babu  might  have  waited  till  morning  !  "  But  returning  to 
the  house  with  the  widow  :  "  Wake  the  boy  sharp,"  he 
said.  "  I  cannot  be  delayed."  And  he  waited  impatiently 
under  the  lamp  in  the  courtyard,  while  she  ran  in  to  fetch 
the  boy. 

"  Wake  up,  Gobinda  ;  wake  up  !  "  he  called  fretfully  to  his 
son.  And  when  Gobind  Prasad,  a  boy  of  twelve,  came  out 
half-dazed,  wrapped  in  his  bed-quilt,  he  shook  him  by  the 
shoulder. 

"  Gather  your  wits,  my  son,  gather  your  wits,"  he  said. 
"  Show  your  learning  by  reading  this  telegram." 

The  boy  went  close  under  the  lamp,  and  slowly,  letter  by 
letter,  deciphered  the  message.  It  was  despatched  from 
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Porbandar  on  the  previous  morning  by  Parkotam  the  family 
priest : 

"  Our  revered  mistress  died  on  Sunday  at  midday,  at 
Holy  Dwarka." 

"  Ahi,  ahi !  "  cried  the  boy,  when  he  at  last  grasped  the 
full  meaning.  "  Dead,  father,  dead  ;  our  beloved  grand- 
mother !  " 

"  What  ?  "  exclaimed  his  father.  "  Do  you  read  aright  ? 
What  are  the  words  ?  " 

In  a  broken  voice  the  boy  read  and  translated  the  message 
word  by  word,  and  then  dropping  the  paper,  threw  himself 
sobbing  into  the  widow's  arms  and  cried  :  "  Our  dear,  dear 
grandam  !  Gone  !  Gone  for  ever  !  " 

"  Hush,  hush,"  said  the  widow,  gently  pressing  him  to  her 
bosom. 

Dwarkanath  stood  stunned  and  motionless,  and  then  pick- 
ing up  the  fallen  paper,  endeavoured  to  spell  out  the  written 
words. 

The  bustle  and  cries  of  the  boy  had  now  awakened  the 
family,  and  Dwarkanath's  wife  Tara  Muni  hurried  out, 
followed  by  Indrain  with  her  crying  babe,  and  the  three 
younger  children  of  Dwarkanath. 

"  Dead  !  dead  !  our  dear  grandam  dead,"  wailed  the  boy 
Gobinda.  "  On  Sunday  at  noon,  far  away  by  the  sea  at 
Dwarka !  " 

The  house  was  filled  with  women's  wailing,  and  Dwarkanath 
stood  in  the  midst  rigid,  with  the  fatal  message  crumpled  in 
his  hand,  while  his  sobbing  wife  clung  to  him.  The  main 
pillar  of  the  house  was  snatched  away,  and  it  seemed  the 
whole  fabric  must  collapse.  She,  the  centre  round  which  the 
family  life  clustered,  had  vanished,  leaving  the  household 
drifting  they  knew  not  whither. 

But  the  widow,  Har  Sundari,  gently  pushed  aside  the  boy, 
who  still  clung  to  her,  and  laying  her  hand  upon  Dwarkanath's 
shoulder : 

"  Brother,"  she  said,  "  we  must  act.  How  can  we  help  our 
father  ?  He  is  heart-broken  among  strangers." 
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"  What  help  ?  "  replied  Dwarkanath  vaguely.  "  The  pandit 
is  with  him.  See,  he  sends  the  message.  The  servants  are 
with  him,  all  trusty." 

"  Come  into  the  hall  to  the  light,"  she  said,  taking  his  arm. 
"  Janki,  bid  Baldeva  await  with  the  carriage  for  orders  and 
close  the  gate.  Come,  brother." 

At  a  sign  from  her,  Indrain  withdrew  with  her  crying  babe 
and  the  children,  leaving  the  bewildered  Dwarkanath  and  his 
wife  to  follow  into  the  hall.  The  lamps  were  still  burning 
there,  and  the  air  warm  and  heavy  with  the  fumes  of  tobacco 
and  scent  of  the  fruits  and  sweetmeats  left  on  the  trays. 

Dwarkanath  sank  down  on  the  pillows  and  burying  his  face 
in  his  hands  tried  to  realise  what  had  happened,  while  his 
wife  and  sister-in-law  sate  in  silence  watching  him. 

"  Sister,"  he  said  at  last,  looking  up,  "  but  for  your  ominous 
words  I  should  have  left  beyond  recall  before  the  message  was 
delivered.  On  Sunday  at  midday,  and  now,  on  Thursday 
morning,  at  last  we  learn  our  loss." 

Then  the  widow  answered  :  "  For  three  days  my  heart  has 
been  rilled  with  anxiety  !  Surely  her  spirit  came  upon  me  to- 
night." 

"  Her  last  thoughts  were  surely  of  the  home  she  loved,  and 
hither  her  spirit  would  fly,"  said  Dwarkanath  dreamily. 

"  Ah,  why  did  she  leave  us  ?  "  murmured  Tara  Muni. 
"  The  guardian  of  all !  " 

"  But  listen  now,  brother,"  said  the  widow.  "  Let  us  decide 
what  to  do  !  Your  father  would  wish  to  have  you  near  him. 
The  carriage  is  ready.  Go,  I  pray,  at  once  to  Hafizganj  and 
send  a  telegram  to  Dwarka." 

But  he  shook  his  head.  "  What  use  ?  Dwarka  town  is  at 
least  fifty  miles  from  the  nearest  telegraph  office  at  Por- 
bandar." 

"  Say  you  will  meet  him  wherever  he  wishes  and  bring  him 
home,"  pursued  the  widow.  "  Wait  for  his  answer  at  Hafiz- 
ganj." 

"  What  use  ?  "  replied  Dwarkanath.  "  It  will  take  eight 
days  for  a  reply  to  reach  us.  Meantime  we  shall  have  a  letter 
from  the  pandit  or  from  my  father  himself." 
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"  Then  go  yourself  direct  to  your  father  at  Dwarka,"  she 
exclaimed.  "  He  must  need  your  comfort  and  help." 

He  shook  his  head  :  "  How  can  I  leave  the  bank  when  great 
transactions  are  pending  ?  " 

"  Then  do  this,"  she  urged  eagerly.  "  Telegraph  to  my  son 
at  Benares.  Bid  him  start  at  once  to  join  his  grandfather  at 
Dwarka,  or  wherever  he  can  find  him.  Who  knows  but  the 
broken  old  man  may  wander  away  alone  on  some  pilgrim-path 
and  be  lost  ?  " 

Dwarkanath  seized  upon  this  suggestion  :  "  Aye,  sister, 
that  is  good  counsel.  Yes,  I  will  telegraph  to  Balgobind,  and 
advise  my  father  that  the  boy  is  coming  to  him  and  that  I 
await  his  orders  at  Hafizganj.  Yes,  yes,  all  is  ready.  I  will 
leave  at  once.  Ho,  Janki,  there  !  Is  the  chariot  ready  ?  Bid 
Baldeva  drive  me  swiftly  to  Hafizganj  to  the  house  of  Lala 
Chadami  Lai,  the  Treasurer." 

He  had  leapt  to  his  feet,  eager  to  be  moving  and  escape  from 
the  house  of  tearful  wailing  women  and  the  ceremonies  of 
mourning.  Bidding  hasty  adieu  to  his  wife  and  sister,  he 
hurried  out  of  the  house  ;  and  breathed  freely  when  the 
chariot  bore  him  smoothly  down  to  the  bridge  lighted  by  the 
first  rays  of  morning. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 
THE   DIRGE 

THE  two  women  remained  seated  in  the  lighted  hall 
with  their  heads  bowed  over  their  knees,  moaning 
softly.      Indrain    soon    joined    them    there,    having 
soothed  her  crying  babe  to  sleep,  and  after  her,  Tara  Muni's 
four  children,  led  by  the  young  scholar  Gobinda,  crept  in  to 
crouch  together  in  awe-stricken  silence. 

The  young  wife,  Indrain,  was  the  first  to  break  silence, 
moaning  to  her  mother-in-law  : 

"  Oh,  that  my  beloved  were  here  that  I  might  weep  on  his 
breast !  " 

"  Sister,  sister,"  cried  Tara  Muni  to  the  widow,  "  all  night 
She  sat  by  this  little  one  of  mine  in  his  fever,  and  under  Her 
hand  his  wandering  mind  grew  calm." 

Indrain.  O  mother,  never  shall  Her  hand  calm  my  hasty 
temper.  Alii,  ahi. 

Har  Sundari.  There  was  a  spell  in  her  voice  and  the  touch 
of  her  hand  to  still  the  restless  heart  and  shed  repose  on  the 
fevered  brain  ;  and  who  her  equal  to  inspire  courage  to 
endure  ? 

Tdrd  Muni.  When  I  was  sad  and  wept,  She  banished  the 
shadow  and  the  light  was  restored  between  me  and  mine. 

Indrain.  O  mother,  mother  !  And  there  was  laughter  in 
Her  eyes,  and  always  happy  words  on  Her  tongue. 

Tdrd  Muni.  Aye,  little  daughter,  who  so  bright  to  lead  our 
laughter  when  at  eve  we  gathered  about  Her  with  our  little 
ones. 

Har  Sundari.    Years  lay  light  upon  Her  brave  spirit. 

Indrain.  Gone  all  the  sweet  fancies  of  Her  wondrous 
tales! 
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Tdrd  Muni.  And  the  men,  all  stern  and  unyielding  ; — who 
shall  make  gentle  their  ways  ? 

Har  Sundari.    Still  shall  Her  spirit  rule  them  to  tenderness. 

Tdrd  Muni.    A  little  while  only,  I  fear. 

Har  Sundari.  Forty  years  She  ruled  this  house  in  Her  way, 
and  this  same  way  shall  endure  while  we  live.  Each  and  all, 
we  cherish  Her  words  and  wishes  as  of  a  spirit  holy — most 
holy — within  these  four  walls.  As  these  live  in  our  hearts,  so 
in  the  hearts  of  the  men — husband  and  son  and  grandson,  and 
they  too  shall  say,  thus  She  would  have  wished  it,  thus  shall 
it  be.  Not  with  Her  passing,  shall  vanish  the  wise  and  loving 
spirit  which  swayed  their  lives. 

Tdrd  Muni.  Ah,  sister,  men  are  wayward  and  readily 
harsh  to  the  women  they  rule ;  such  is  their  inmost  nature. 
Only  by  such  a  spirit  as  Hers  are  they  subdued  to  ways  of 
gentleness  ; — and  now  I  fear  their  nature  will  assert  itself. — 
Ahi,  ahi,  I  fear,  I  fear. 

Indrdin.  The  rebuke  of  Her  glance  was  enough — harsh 
words  died  on  the  lips. 

Har  Sundari.  Her  blessed  Spirit  shall  dwell  in  our  hearts, 
our  memory  ever  fresh  of  Her  wisdom  and  goodness  and  love, 
moulding  our  thoughts  and  our  words,  guiding  our  ways. 
Thus  shall  it  pass  on  to  the  men,  husband  and  son  and  grand- 
sons. The  Light  of  the  House  shall  glow,  if  less  bright,  as  in 
those  happy  days  when  the  gentle  hand  trimmed  lamps  at 
twilight  with  murmured  prayers. 

Sita  hath  passed  away,  and  her  Lord  Rama,  yet  they  are 
ever  with  us,  speaking  through  our  poet  Tulsi ; — their  loyal 
hearts,  their  words  of  unfading  wisdom,  their  noble  and  gentle 
ways.  So  shall  abide  with  us  our  dear  mother  :  in  this  house- 
hold She  shall  not  cease  to  inspire  and  guide  until  the  last  of 
us  is  borne  away  on  the  bier,  from  this  home  made  holy  by 
Her  blessed  rule  ! 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 
DWARKANATH    DELIVERED 

DWARKANATH  passed  six  days  with  his  friend  Lala 
Chadami  Lai  awaiting  the  reply  from  his  father.    He 
was  much  depressed,  took  little   nourishment    and 
never  left  the  house.    But  under  the  cloud  of  his  sorrow,  there 
still  glimmered  his  heart's  desire  for  the  woman  of  Ramgarh, 
whom  his  ardent  imagination  had  transformed  into  a  type  of 
ideal  delight. 

At  length,  on  the  seventh  day,  the  reply  arrived,  despatched 
on  the  tenth  day  after  the  death  of  Radhika  :  it  informed  him 
that  his  father  was  embarking  for  Bombay,  whence  he  pro- 
posed to  return  home  direct ;  and  bade  him  await  his  arrival 
in  Ronahi,  and  recall  Balgobind.  He  handed  the  message  to 
his  friend  Chadami  Lai,  who  had  just  returned  home  from  the 
Court  House. 

"  Dated  the  day  before  yesterday  at  Dwarka,"  remarked 
his  friend.  "  Say  he  left  on  the  same  day  by  the  boat  from 
Dwarka,  after  eompleting  the  ceremonies  of  the  Tenth.  Let 
us  calculate  when  we  may  expect  him  here  if  he  travels 
through  without  breaking  his  journey." 

Dwarkanath  was  at  once  interested  in  the  problem.  An 
acquaintance  who  had  travelled  through  the  Kathiawar 
country  was  summoned,  and  with  his  assistance  they  worked 
out  the  route  and  calculated  the  time  required  for  the  journey, 
with  the  result  that  at  least  eight  days  must  elapse  before 
Premnath's  arrival  and  that  he  would  probably  delay  a  day  or 
two  at  both  Bombay  and  Prag. 

"So,"  said  Chadami  Lai,  when  the  neighbour  had  departed, 
"  you  have  a  long  week  to  dispose  of  before  your  father  can 
possibly  arrive." 
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"  I  have  done  all  my  business  here,  so  I  suppose  I  had 
better  return  home,"  replied  Dwarkanath. 

"  You  speak  dolefully  of  returning,"  remarked  his  friend, 
smiling. 

"  In  truth  I  am  little  inclined  for  a  household  of  sorrowing 
women,"  replied  Dwarkanath.  "  A  man  clenches  his  teeth, 
fixes  his  face,  and  suffers  in  silence.  But  the  women  will 
speak  in  suppressed  tones,  sigh  and  groan  under  their  breath, 
and  our  once  cheerful  house  be  thick  with  gloom." 

"  Perhaps.  Still  when  the  old  mother-in-law  in  due  course 
leaves  her  place  to  her  natural  successor,  the  younger  women 
and  the  new  ruler  are  soon  consoled." 

"  That  is  true  generally,"  replied  Dwarkanath,  "  and  I 
suppose  most  of  us  are  not  unconscious  of  a  certain  relief  upon 
the  removal  of  one  who  has  dominated  us,  even  though  he 
was  very  dear.  But  our  house  is  a  notable  exception.  My 
mother's  was  a  rule  of  love  and  wisdom.  Our  women  are 
simple  affectionate  folk,  and  they  accepted  her  guidance  like 
happy  children.  She  read  their  thoughts,  shared  their  feel- 
ings and  could  find  words  to  express  them  more  readily  than 
they  themselves.  But,  as  it  stands  now,  I  can  bring  no  relief 
to  their  sorrow,  and  their  tearful  eyes  will  cast  a  thicker  gloom 
on  me." 

"  Then  give  me  your  company,"  said  his  friend.  "  I  have 
had  little  of  it  for  the  last  week." 

"  I  confess,  I  have  been  a  gloomy  guest,  but  your  friend- 
ship will  make  allowances  for  my  depression.  In  the  past 
we  have  had  many  and  merry  times  together." 

"  We  will  surpass  them  in  the  future,"  replied  his  friend 
heartily.  "  Life  and  the  living  will  resume  their  prerogatives." 

"  You  put  it  well,"  answered  Dwarkanath  quickly.  "  Shall 
the  blight  of  death  fall  on  the  flower  of  life  ?  Better  to  die 
outright  than  wither  away  under  grief." 

"  You  speak  like  your  old  self.  Then,  you  will  stay  on  with 
me?  " 

"  I  know  not,"  replied  Dwarkanath  doubtfully.  "  Perhaps 
I  might  aid  the  women  to  endure  their  calamity,  and  persuade 
them  to  follow  the  daily  round  with  brave  faces  at  least,  faces 
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worn  as  a  mask  at  first,  yet  soon  to  become  the  expression  of 
recovered  life." 

"  Are  you  then  so  strong  yourself  that  you  can  impress 
them  with  your  own  bravery  ?  Nay,  I  rather  see  you  infected 
by  them,  sobbing  in  sympathy,  and  with  your  sighs  kindling 
afresh  the  waning  grief  of  the  women,  as  the  embers  of  a  fire 
with  the  rising  wind." 

"  I  am  not  so  easily  impressed  as  you  imply." 

His  friend  smiled  :  "  Your  soul  is  not  perhaps  the  surface 
of  a  lake,  changing  light  and  colour  with  the  sky  and  air  ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  responsive  to  your  company.  Take  then  my 
advice,  and  stay  here.  We  will  discourse  of  cheerful  things 
and  business  matters ;  meanwhile  the  women's  grief  will 
grow  calm,  and  you  better  fitted  to  cheer  them  when  you 
return." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Dwarkanath,  "  it  would  be  prudent  to 
wait  for  a  message  from  Balgobind." 

"  He  may  have  overtaken  the  old  man." 

"  And  my  father's  plans  may  change." 

"  Possibly,"  suggested  Chadami  Lai,  "  when  he  reaches 
Bombay  he  may  decide  to  go  south,  to  Sri  Rangam  and 
Rameshwar  Ram.  Better  a  long  pilgrimage  as  remedy  for  a 
sore  heart  than  return  to  the  desolate  home." 

"  True,"  replied  Dwarkanath.  "  You  are  a  wise  counsellor. 
If  then  I  might  trespass  further  on  your  hospitality  ?  " 

"  Most  welcome  when  you  abide  longest.  So  now  cast  off, 
for  a  few  hours  at  least,  this  shadow  of  bereavement  and 
answer  the  call  of  the  passing  day." 

Dwarkanath  smiled  sadly. 

"  I  speak  as  a  wise  physician,"  continued  his  friend.  "  As 
friction  keeps  the  flesh  wound  raw,  so  doth  brooding  on  the 
soul's  grief.  -For  distraction,  nothing  is  better  than  work,  and 
I  have  promising  schemes  I  wish  to  discuss  with  you,  now  that 
you  are  master  of  the  old  firm  and  will  be  alert  to  expand  the 
business.  Good  relief,  too,  is  offered  by  the  gaming  table  ; 
for  the  moment  we  forget  everything  but  the  chance  of  the 
throw.  To-night  we  will  make  up  a  party,  and  amid  the 
excitement  your  troubles  shall  be  forgotten.  I  wish,  too,  we 
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had  a  songstress  here  to  fan  the  fire  of  passion  latent  in  the 
poet's  words.  I  remember  well  how  fascinated  you  were  by 
that  singer  from  the  Ramgarh  school,  who  once  performed  in 
this  courtyard." 

"  I  never  witnessed  her  equal,"  exclaimed  Dwarkanath 
with  sudden  animation. 

"  Indeed  !  Well,  tastes  differ,  and  each  adorns  his  own 
choice.  Nay,  of  these  fascinators  none  so  plain  but  she  has 
some  impassioned  follower  !  And  I  grant  they  cast  a  glamour 
alluring  even  sober  men." 

"  And  dangerous,  perhaps." 

"  Yes,  the  lamp  and  the  moth,"  said  his  friend,  laughing. 

"  A  joy  brief  but  intense " 

"  Which  nay  live  in  the  memory  a  priceless  treasure  for 
aye,"  added  his  friend,  interrupting. 

"  That  also,"  exclaimed  Dwarkanath.  "  And  though  one 
perish  swift  as  the  moth  in  the  flame,  nothing  can  annihilate 
the  joy  as  a  priceless  moment  in  the  circle  of  being."  Then 
pausing  he  continued  in  a  low  earnest  tone  :  "  My  friend, 
that  girl's  voice  and  figure  have  haunted  me  ever  since. 
Listen  !  It  was  on  the  very  night  when  the  news  came  from 
Dwarka.  I  know  not  how  or  why,  a  passionate  longing  over- 
came me.  I  resolved  to  search  for  her  at  once — that  very 
night — and  even  as  I  prepared  to  depart  before  dawn,  that 
message  came  !  " 

"  Strange  indeed  !  " 

"  As  though  a  cover,  which  damped  down  hidden  embers  of 
passion,  was  suddenly  lifted  and  a  flame  leapt  upwards  !  " 

"  And  now  ?  "  asked  his  friend. 

"  I  know  not.    And  yet,  I  would  I  knew  where  she  sojourns." 

"  Ah  yes,"  remarked  his  friend  with  a  sarcastic  smile, 
"  just  as  we  are  all  curious  of  the  movements  of  princes  and 
nobles,  with  whom  we  have  no  concern.  But  if  you  really 
want  news  of  her,  our  ingenious  friend  Fakirchand  could  no 
doubt  give  it." 

"  I  had  thought  of  him,"  replied  Dwarkanath.  "  He  it  was 
discovered  her  on  his  visit  to  Sahu  Moti  Lai  at  Almora.  But 
he  is  away  from  home." 
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"  He  was  to  have  returned  to-day,"  said  his  friend.  "  If 
so,  he  will  join  our  party  to-night." 

"  That  is  well.  He  is  a  fellow  of  elegant  tastes  and  sprightly 
wit " 

"  But  his  cool  sense  never  permits  these  pleasant  qualities  to 
hinder  his  business,"  added  Chadami  Lai,  laughing.  "  Still 
good  company  in  the  hours  of  ease  !  " 

As  he  spoke  the  doorkeeper  entered  to  announce  Lala 
Fakirchand  himself,  and  was  followed  by  a  man  of  about 
thirty,  slim  of  figure,  with  sharp  features  set  in  a  thick  crisp 
beard  of  glossy  black  and  lit  up  by  keen  restless  eyes. 

"  I  learnt  you  were  here,"  said  the  visitor,  addressing 
Dwarkanath,  when  the  warm  greetings  of  intimates  had  been 
exchanged,  and  he  had  taken  his  seat  on  the  carpet.  "  I 
heard,  too,  of  your  bereavement  and  wished  to  express  my 
sympathy." 

"  It  was  kindly,  Lala,"  replied  Dwarkanath,  conscious  of  a 
shock  at  this  recall  to  his  grief  from  the  bright  anticipations 
into  which  he  had  floated.  "  A  severe  affliction  has  fallen 
upon  our  house,  but  the  sympathy  of  old  friends  brings  some 
alleviation." 

Fakirchand  was  not  one  before  whom  he  was  inclined  to 
expatiate  on  his  grief.  When  therefore  formal  condolences 
had  been  given  and  received,  a  pause  ensued,  and  Chadami 
Lai,  to  break  through  the  constraint,  intervened  addressing  his 
visitor  : 

"  Your  name  was  on  our  lips  the  very  moment  you  wefe 
announced." 

"  I  would  be  present  in  your  thoughts  though  absent," 
replied  Fakirchand,  smiling.  "  And  you  know  the  couplet  : 

'  "Tis  sweet  when  on  the  way  to  a  friend 
B     You  meet  him  coming  to  you.'  " 

M 
'  Yes,  surely,"  replied  Chadami  Lai,  and  continued,  "  We 

were  recalling  a  personage  you  once  presented  to  our  friend." 
"What,  the  eloquent  Gadadhar,  the  Swan  among  preachers  ?  " 
"  Hardly,"  raplied  Cffodami  Lai,  laughing.  "  No  such 
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austerity.     No,  the  graceful  dancer  and  dulcet  singer  from 
Almora." 

"  Oh,  she,"  said  Fakirchand,  nodding  to  Dwarkanath. 
"  Yes,  a  clever  graceful  wench.  She  was  then  like  a  kokla 
bird  with  plumage  fresh  from  her  native  hills  and  a  mellow 
throat  unrasped  by  straining  in  great  assemblies.  Limited 
truly  in  range  and  volume,  yet  very  mellow  within  the  com- 
pass." 

"  You  are  always  critical,"  said  Dwarkanath.  "  As  for  me, 
I  never  saw  or  heard  one  who  gave  me  equal  delight." 

"  Ah,  yes,"  replied  Fakirchand,  "  I  remember  now,  you 
would  have  had  me  recall  her  again  and  again,  and  so  dis- 
arrange my  carefully  prepared  programme." 

"  Our  friend  has  been  haunted  by  visions  of  her,"  said 
Chadami  Lai,  laughing.  "  Ever  in  the  twilight  at  dawn  and 
eve  in  his  prayers.  And  now,  to  make  sure  she  is  of  earth  and 
no  minstrel  of  the  upper  air,  he  is  anxious  to  discover  where 
she  tarries." 

"  So  then  lies  the  matter  !  "  returned  Fakirchand.  "  In 
his  fancy  the  graceful  creature  has  been  transformed  into  a 
visitor  from  the  aether,  an  astral  spirit  embodied  for  a  brief 
hour  to  charm,  and  then  to  vanish  !  Nay  then,  I  can  satisfy 
you,  my  friend  ;  flesh  and  blood  of  the  warmest  and  still  so- 
journing on  earth  ;  for  only  three  days  ago  I  had  news  of  her." 

"  Where  ?  from  whom  ?  "  demanded  Dwarkanath  eagerly. 

"  Where  ?  -  In  Ambala.  From  whom  ?  From  Babu  Hira 
Singh." 

"  The  Diwan  of  the  Raja  of  Kapurthala  ?  " 

"  The  same." 

"  And  what  did  you  hear  ?  " 

"  She  had  been  performing  at  an  entertainment  in  the  city, 
and  was  just  leaving  for  Mathura,  to  take  part  in  the  festivi- 
ties of  a  great  wedding." 

"  Then  she  is  on  her  way  now  ?  " 

"  I  doubt  not.  She  travels  by  easy  stages  from  place  to 
place." 

"  On  Tuesday  next  the  marriage  feast  will  be  held ;  I 
received  an  invitation,"  said  Dwarkanath  thoughtfully. 
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"  Does  the  phantom  of  your  twilight  mood  now  take  a 
material  shape  ?  "  asked  Fakirchand,  smiling  sarcastically. 

"  Solid  enough  ;  solid  enough  !  "  replied  Dwarkanath. 

"  Had  you  been  able  to  attend  at  the  wedding  you  might 
have  been  taken  captive,  so  perhaps  it  is  well  obstacles  arose," 
and  Fakirchand  repeated  some  Persian  lines  laughing. 

But  Dwarkanath  had  become  grave,  giving  no  response  to 
the  gay  tone.  And  Fakirchand,  delicately  sensitive  to  his 
friend's  mood,  abandoned  the  subject  to  address  Chadami  Lai 
on  other  matters,  and  ere  long  arose  to  take  leave,  promising 
to  join  the  card  party  that  night. 

Dwarkanath  sat  long  in  silent  thought. 

"  A  dark  cloud  has  settled  upon  you,"  said  Chadami  Lai. 

"  Rather  a  vision  of  light,"  replied  Dwarkanath,  "  mani- 
fested just  as  on  the  night  of  which  I  spoke." 

"  Explain." 

"  Strange,"  said  Dwarkanath.  "  Am  I  crazed,  that  seated 
here  amid  the  things  of  the  vulgar  day,  I  see  shapes  beyond 
the  range  of  eye,  and  hear  voices  remote  from  the  most 
sensitive  ear  ;  a  sign  to  my  spirit  from  a  spirit  afar  ?  But  I 
heard  the  tinkle  of  the  ox-bells  of  her  chariot,  saw  her  seated 
with  the  curtain  raised,  laughing  as  she  looked  towards  me, 
driven  down  the  wide  road  between  the  avenue,  and  behind 
her  the  sun  was  setting,  just  as  it  is  setting  now.  Her  eyes 
were  turned  on  me  with  a  saucy  challenge.  Then  in  the  dust 
reddened  with  the  evening  light  her  chariot  and  little  retinue 
vanished." 

"  But,  my  good  friend,"  said  Chadami  Lai  seriously,  "  sane 
men  do  not  see  these  distant  things." 

"  I  am  sane,  and  I  have  seen  them,"  answered  Dwarkanath 
quickly. 

"  The  tinkle  of  the  ox-bell  in  the  lane  excited  the  vision, 
while  you  were  musing,  as  on  the  verge  of  sleep.  Common 
enough  ;  but  we  don't  see  these  things." 

"  Explain  it  as  you  please,"  replied  Dwarkanath.  "  My 
experience  is  not  communicable  to  the  sceptic." 

"  Truly,"  returned  his  friend,  smiling,  "  such  visions  are 
only  revealed  to  believers,  or  what  is  much  the  same,  to 
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earnest  inquirers  into  mysteries.  But  apart  from  these  fancies, 
you  have  now  learnt  what  you  sought.  What  next  ?  " 

"  Our  game  to-night  will  clear  my  head  of  mist." 

"  And  sharpen  your  wits,"  added  Chadami  Lai.  "  The 
penalty  for  slow  wits  and  wandering  thoughts  swiftly  over- 
takes the  gamester." 

And  thus  it  befell  Dwarkanath  that  night ;  his  mind  wan- 
dered obsessed  by  the  vision,  and  when,  long  after  midnight, 
he  arose  from  the  game,  he  had  lost  heavily,  chiefly  to  Fakir- 
chand,  a  cool  imperturbable  gamester,  who  enjoyed  the  play 
on  either  issue,  whether  winning  or  losing. 

During  the  brief  remainder  of  the  night  until  the  dawn 
broke,  Dwarkanath  had  no  rest.  He  thought  of  the  vision  as 
a  summons  to  act,  to  seize  a  fugitive  chance  that  would  never 
recur ;  unless  he  intercepted  the  dancer  on  her  way  to  the 
Seth's  festival,  he  would  lose  her  for  ever.  Should  he  be  held 
back  by  a  scruple  of  mere  antiquated  propriety,  and  then 
regret  all  his  life  his  lack  of  spirit  ? 

In  the  morning  the  telegrams  from  his  nephew  Balgobind 
came,  stating  he  had  arrived  at  Dwarka  two  days  after  his 
grandfather's  departure  by  steamer  for  Bombay,  and  would 
himself  return  direct  to  Benares  to  resume  his  interrupted 
studies. 

Dwarkanath  now  felt  himself  free  :  he  could  proceed  to  the 
wedding  feast  at  Mathura  and  return  to  Ronahi  before  his 
father's  arrival. 

He  departed  at  once. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 
THE  PILGRIM'S   RETURN 

DWARKANATH  intercepted  the  actress,  with  her 
retinue,  on  the  high  road  from  Delhi  to  Mathura, 
and  enjoyed  five  days  of  her  fascinating  society 
before  a  despatch  from  his  clerk  brought  the  news  that  the 
family  priest,  with  the  servants,  had  arrived,  and  that  his 
father  was  following  from  Shahgarh  as  a  pilgrim  on  foot. 
Then  his  excited  imagination  called  up  a  painful  vision  of  his 
old  father,  footsore,  weary  and  heart-broken,  returning  to  his 
desolated  home,  to  find  that  his  only  son,  his  rightful  com- 
forter in  affliction,  had  departed,  none  knew  why  or  whither, 
heartlessly  abandoning  the  house  of  sorrow.  Shame  and 
remorse  seized  him.  He  broke  away  from  the  allurements 
which  had  encompassed  him  as  a  spell,  and  after  thirty-six 
hours  of  unbroken  travel  arrived  at  the  house  of  his  friend 
Chadami  Lai,  where,  to  his  profound  relief,  he  learnt  that  his 
father  had  not  yet  passed  through  on  his  way  to  Ronahi. 

He  now  breathed  freely,  and  his  mood  changed.  He  felt 
that  by  his  swift  response  to  the  call  of  duty  he  had  expiated 
the  sin  of  his  chase  of  the  dancer  during  the  season  of  family 
mourning ;  and  his  self-esteem  was  much  enhanced  when  he 
reflected  further  on  the  quick  apprehension  and  resolution  he 
had  displayed  not  only  in  the  pursuit,  capture,  but  also  in  his 
prompt  return  ;  and  the  warm  congratulations  of  his  friend 
confirmed  him  in  his  self-complacency  and  filled  him  with 
vanity  to  the  brim. 

But  again  the  prospect  of  the  gloomy  household  at  Ronahi 
depressed  him  ;  and  he  shrank  from  meeting  his  wife,  the 
plain  faded  dull  woman,  for  whom  his  slowly  increasing  repug- 
nance now  became  so  strong  that  he  shuddered  at  the  thought 
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of  her  touch.  He  remained  in  Hafizganj — as  though  he  had 
come  down  there  to  await  his  father's  arrival ;  and  through 
the  night  he  enjoyed  the  congenial  society  and  the  welcome 
distractions  of  the  gaming-table. 

In  the  morning  he  had  paused  at  the  temple  gateway  after 
bathing,  and  stood  idly  watching  the  country  carts  as  they 
passed  slowly  towards  the  town,  when  he  heard  his  name 
called  in  a  familiar  voice,  and  beheld  his  father  reclined  in  the 
tail  of  a  cart  between  bales  of  unpressed  cotton.  The  white 
hair  had  sprouted  thickly  over  his  shaven  face  and  head,  his 
features  were  haggard,  his  eyes  bloodshot  and  feverish. 

Dwarkanath  sprang  forward  impulsively,  and  his  father 
threw  his  arms  round  his  neck,  exclaiming  in  a  weak  voice, 
"  My  son,  my  son  !  " 

"  Your  hands  are  burning ;  you  look  sick  and  broken  !  " 
exclaimed  Dwarkanath  with  emotion. 

"  My  pilgrimage  is  over,  my  son.  To-night  I  will  rest  in  my 
home." 

"  We  will  first  go  to  Chadami  Lai's/'  replied  his  son,  and 
gave  orders  to  the  carter.  Then,  full  of  sympathy,  he  followed, 
holding  his  father's  hand  and  speaking  words  of  comfort  and 
affection. 

But  Premnath  insisted  on  proceeding  homeward  without 
delay.  He  felt  he  was  in  the  first  stage  of  some  serious  dis- 
order, and  was  haunted  by  dread  that  he  too,  like  the  monk, 
might  die  before  he  reached  the  shrine  of  his  most  holy 
memories.  The  carriage  and  horses  of  Thakur  Bharat  Singh 
were  borrowed,  and  within  four  hours  of  his  arrival  in  Hafiz- 
ganj the  sick  man  and  his  son  drove  away  in  the  easy-running 
barouche  over  the  metalled  road  to  Ronahi. 

Premnath  had  hoped  to  return  home  in  the  humble  guise 
of  a  pilgrim  approaching  the  shrine  of  his  divinity  ;  he  arrived 
in  the  state  carriage  of  his  most  wealthy  client,  the  great 
Thakur  landholder  of  Tikori. 


The  ladies  of  the  household,  alarmed  at  his  embarrassed 
breathing  and  the  acute  pain  in  his  side,  hastily  summoned 
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the  Hindu  baid  or  physician,  but  Dwarkanath,  muttering  that 
the  family  priest  and  the  women  might  join  the  baid  in  any 
prayers  and  spells  they  pleased,  but  his  father's  medical 
treatment  should  be  in  the  hands  he  himself  trusted — sent  for 
Muhammad  Bakhsh,  the  native  doctor  in  charge  of  the  Govern- 
ment hospital. 

Meantime  Premnath  lay  upon  his  couch,  still  and  silent, 
desiring  nothing  but  to  rest  undisturbed,  conscious  of  a  hardly 
acknowledged  hope  that  he  might  now  pass  in  quiet  from  life 
and  its  solitude.  He  listened  with  subdued  interest  to  the 
eager  protestations  of  Tara  Muni  against  her  husband's 
obstinacy  in  calling  in  the  Mohammedan  doctor,  instead  of 
their  hereditary  Brahman  physician  :  it  was  sinful.  He  heard 
the  voice  of  the  young  wife  Indrain  interposing,  that  her 
husband  had  once  said  that  if  she  were  seriously  ill  he  would 
certainly  call  in  one  of  the  English  doctors  to  attend  her  ;  and 
to  this  the  sharp  reply  of  Tara  Muni,  that  evidently  the  young 
student's  head  was  turned  with  his  new  learning ;  and  the 
widow  urging  that  her  son  had  seen  much  of  the  new  ways  and 
could  judge  of  them  against  the  old,  knowing  both.  He 
listened  placidly  to  this  as  to  a  scene  in  a  play  with  which  he 
had  no  personal  concern. 

But  when  the  native  doctor  came  and  questioned  him  cheer- 
fully, examined  him  with  gentle  hand,  took  his  temperature, 
applied  his  stethoscope,  he  became  interested  in  the  careful 
methods  adopted  to  diagnose  his  case.  The  man's  quiet 
manners  and  simple  sincere  character  had  always  attracted 
him,  and  now  he  was  pleased  to  have  him  by  his  bedside,  and 
to  submit  without  any  wish  himself  to  influence  the  issue  ; 
for  his  energy  had  subsided  towards  the  zero  point. 

The  doctor  found  his  patient  suffering  from  acute  pleurisy, 
which  he  hoped,  with  the  help  of  the  ordinary  treatment  and 
careful  nursing,  would  pass  off  in  eight  or  ten  days,  but  he 
suggested  that  Dwarkanath  should  invite  the  English  civil 
surgeon  to  come  over  from  Hafizganj  to  confirm  or  correct  the 
diagnosis. 

The  patient  passed  the  night  in  the  twilight  between  sleeping 
and  waking,  conscious  of  the  presence  of  the  widow  ever  watch- 
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ful  to  adjust  his  coverlet  and  pillows  ;  and  strangely  comforted 
that  he  was  sinking  into  oblivion  never  more  to  awake  to  the 
insatiable  longing  for  his  lost  wife.  He  had  reached  the  goal 
exhausted,  and  now  would  pass  peacefully  away. 

When  soon  after  dawn  the  native  doctor  came  to  adjust  the 
bandages  and  poultice  over  his  side,  he  was  interested  to  learn 
that  the  English  doctor  from  Hafizganj  might  be  expected  to 
arrive  by  the  first  watch  of  the  day  ;  but  his  interest  was 
regarding  the  arrangements  made  for  the  gentleman's  recep- 
tion ;  that  the  Pathan  nobleman,  Khan  Bahadur  Khan,  had 
sent  round  at  dawn  to  inquire  after  the  patient's  state,  and  to 
inform  them  that  he  would  entertain  the  English  doctor  at 
the  mansion  by  the  river,  where  breakfast  awaited  him.  He 
felt,  too,  an  obscure  gratification  in  hearing  that  the  Tah- 
sildar  and  other  notables  of  the  town  had  come  round  person- 
ally, proffering  sympathy  with  the  sick  man  and  the  bereaved 
household. 

He  was  aroused  to  fresh  energy  when  the  English  doctor 
was  announced.  He  humorously  expressed  his  gratification 
that  an  occasion  had  arisen  which  brought  so  honoured  a 
visitor  to  his  poor  house  ;  and  he  led  the  conversation  to 
district  politics,  anything  rather  than  his  own  ailment.  There- 
upon the  Englishman,  to  whom  he  was  well  known,  humouring 
him,  chatted  easily  on  familiar  subjects.  When  he  confirmed 
the  diagnosis  of  Ms  subordinate  and  remarked  that  under  the 
treatment  adopted  a  speedy  recovery  might  be  expected, 
Premnath  replied  that  it  would  be  lack  of  courtesy  to  a  friend 
so  honoured,  were  he  now  to  depart  to  the  rest  for  which  his 
soul  longed.  Then  the  Englishman  answered  cheerfully, 
"  And  consider,  too,  the  loss  to  me  and  my  able  assistant. 
Nay,  Babu  Sahib,  our  future  repute,  his  and  mine,  hangs  upon 
our  success  in  doctoring  the  renowned  banker  of  Ronahi.  For 
our  sake  then,  you  really  must  consent  to  be  healed.  And 
when  you  do  resolve  finally  to  depart  in  peace,  call  in  your  old 
family  Speedwell  to  prepare  you  for  the  journey." 

When  the  excitement  from  the  visit  of  the  genial  surgeon 
had  subsided,  Premnath  relapsed  into  indifference  as  to  the 
issue.  He  submitted  passively  to  the  prescribed  treatment, 
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pleased  only  that  the  strict  prohibition  against  the  admission 
of  visitors  protected  him  from  the  circle  of  lugubrious  faces 
wont  to  gather  round  a  sick-bed. 

After  the  departure  of  the  doctor,  he  lay  quite  still  for  a 
long  time,  while  quiet  images  floated  through  his  brain  like 
movements  reflected  in  still  waters. 

"  Are  you  there,  little  daughter  ?  "  he  asked  at  length,  and 
Har  Sundari,  sitting  at  the  head  of  his  bed,  answered  softly. 

"  Come  in  front,  where  I  can  see  you,"  he  said.  She  changed 
her  position,  and  he  looked  on  her  face  in  silence,  while  she 
sate  before  him  with  downcast  eyes.  When  at  last  he  spoke 
she  looked  up,  and  he  noted  her  luminous  eyes  under  sharp 
brows. 

"  Little  daughter,  a  cloud  has  lifted  from  your  countenance 
since  I  looked  upon  it  last  at  dawn." 

"  Perhaps  it  was  the  reflection  of  your  distress,"  she  replied. 
"  But  now  your  features  fall  into  cheerful  lines.  You  revived 
under  the  doctor's  influence  and  the  rays  of  hope  passed  on 
to  me." 

"  Then,  little  daughter,  you  are  cheerful  again,  thinking  I 
shall  be  restored  to  health." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  You  would  imply  that  I  should  desire  to  live." 

"  It  is  fit  you  should  live  and  rule  this  house." 

"  But  you  think  me  unwilling  ?  " 

"  I  know  these  things  well." 

"  Nay,  my  daughter,  I  leave  the  issue  placidly  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  rule  life  and  death.  But,  if  I  judged  rightly,  in 
the  days  of  your  bereavement,  you  accepted  not  your  lot  with 
humility  ?  " 

After  a  short  pause,  she  answered  :  "  I  confess,  dear  father, 
I  hated  the  cruel  force  which  put  out  the  light  of  my  life,  even 
the  God.  Aye,  and  now,  after  long,  long  years,  the  angry 
passion  arises  at  times.  In  my  heart  I  curst  in  silence  and 
wept  over  my  impotence.  And  then  a  great  fear  came  upon 
me,  lest  Siva,  the  destroyer  of  my  beloved,  should  turn  in 
anger  and  snatch  away  my  son,  my  little  Balgobind.  I 
smothered  my  curses  deep  in  my  heart,  lest  the  Awful  One 
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should  perceive  the  angry  glimmer ;  and  I  fell  prostrate, 
praying  that  He  would  spare  my  son  ; — Him  I  would  adore, 
to  Him  only  would  I  offer  sacrifice.  And  as  I  wept  and  prayed, 
my  heart  was  eased  ;  my  prayer  was  accepted,  my  boy  was 
saved. 

"  Then  I  prayed  for  life  for  myself,  that  I  might  lavish  a 
mother's  fostering  care  on  my  son,  and  rear  him  to  manhood, 
the  image  of  my  beloved.  I  clung  with  all  my  strength  to  life, 
to  guide  him  through  the  perils  of  youth,  and  lead  his  destined 
wife  in  the  righteous  way. 

"  Thus,  my  revered  father,  I  lived  on  and  found  rest :  my 
self  absorbed  in  another,  I  dared  to  live — and  weep  no  more. 
Ah,  father,  the  Great  One,  even  Siva,  answered  my  prayer  ; 
and,  surely,  He  chose  not  to  see  the  flame  of  curses  which  I 
smothered  even  as  they  leapt  forth." 

She  ceased  speaking,  and  clasping  the  hand  he  held  out 
bowed  over  it. 

"  Little  comforter,"  he  said  softly.  "  Brave  heart !  Thy 
words  are  seeds  of  thought  implanted  in  my  brooding  soul." 

After  a  prolonged  silence,  he  continued  :  "  Thy  saintly 
spirit  is  aware  of  things  remote,  even  as  the  senses  of  the  pea- 
fowl of  the  rain-cloud  beyond  our  ken.  Tell  me,  then  ;  the 
dear  one  we  have  lost,  what  would  she  have  counselled  ?  " 

"  Ah,  that  great  heart  I  knew  so  well,  through  joy  and 
sorrow,  from  childhood  unto  age  ! — Listen  !  Her  thought 
was  of  her  son,  of  my  brother,  Dwarkanath,  and  of  the  house- 
hold he  was  to  guide  and  rule.  May  I  speak,  father,  and  with- 
out transgressing  ?  His  reverence  for  his  mother  was  un- 
speakable ;  to  forfeit  her  esteem,  a  penalty  beyond  measure. 
If  his  father  too  depart,  who  remains  to  check  his  wayward 
impulse  ere  it  grow  in  strength  and  drive  to  wayward 
acts ?  " 

She  broke  off  suddenly,  and  he  mused  placidly,  for  no 
emotion  stirred  in  his  weary  heart.  At  length  he  asked  : 
"  Tell  me,  little  daughter,  how  shall  a  man  will  to  live,  in 
whose  heart  all  desire  has  sunk  to  rest  ?  " 

She  answered  at  once  :  "  One  desire  burnt,  an  inextinguish- 
able fire,  in  the  heart  of  that  holy  one  we  have  lost — that  the 
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house  and  home  she  loved  should  endure  and  prosper.  Those 
who  loved  and  revered  her,  shall  seek  the  fulfilment  of  this  her 
supreme  desire.  They  will  gather  fresh  fuel  for  waning  life 
from  fixed  meditation  on  that  fervid  heart — even  as  the 
anchoret  draws  strength  from  inward  vision  directed  to  his 
God.  Thus  shall  live  again  on  the  earth  the  departed  spirit. 
He  who  cherishes  not  the  supreme  will  of  the  Beloved  is  a 
traitor  to  his  love.  Thus  by  love  is  life  linked  to  life,  and 
death  conquered." 

He  lay  silent  again  before  he  spoke.  "  Oh,  thou  little 
mother  of  my  son's  son,  of  Bal  Gobinda — he  the  first  of  our 
stock  to  tread  the  New  Path  :  may  he  be  preserved  among  all 
its  perils,  and  fulfil  his  mother's  hopes  ! 

"  But  for  thy  words  :  seeds  lie  dormant  long  in  the  parched 
earth ;  but  when  the  rain  falls,  they  send  forth  stem  and 
leaves  and  flowers  and  fruit." 

He  closed  his  eyes,  and  seemed  to  sink  in  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XXX 
CONSOLATIONS   OF   FAITH 

IT  was  when  the  disease  left  him  and  his  strength  slowly 
returned,  that  Premnath  became  acutely  conscious  of  his 
misery  in  the  vacant  house.  The  presence  that  had  rilled 
it ;  the  influence  which  had  permeated  every  nook  and 
cranny  ;  the  warm  love  that  had  wrapped  him  round  in  a 
spiritual  garment ;  the  dear  voice  fraught  with  sympathy, 
speaking  words  of  comfort  and  good  counsel,  of  kindly  jesting 
broken  with  mellow  laughter,  of  petulance  and  mocking  which 
stung  and  healed  in  love  ; — all  had  vanished,  and  left  the 
house  an  empty  shell  devoid  of  life,  the  dry  socket  wherein 
had  sparkled  the  eye  of  love.  The  galling  inmate  of  his  heart 
was  a  longing  never  to  be  appeased.  "  Nevermore !  "  he 
groaned  in  secret ;  "  and  doomed  to  life.  Would  I  had  never 
awoke  from  that  trance  of  peace,  to  this  sorrow  of  a  parted 
life  !  " 

But  no  word  he  spake  of  his  desolation,  not  even  to  the 
saintly  widow,  who,  nevertheless,  read  his  heart  as  an  open 
book. 

He  sought,  in  prolonged  ritual  and  prayer,  in  the  sacred 
routine  and  the  mechanical  observances  of  his  ancient  cult, 
in  an  unbroken  course  of  discipline,  to  close  down  the  springs 
of  thought  and  stifle  all  desire.  And  he  gained  a  measure  of 
the  calm  to  consider  his  future. 

A  return  to  the  traffic  of  the  market  and  the  trumpery 
public  business  of  the  town  and  bench  of  justices  was  now  so 
distasteful  that  he  shrank  from  it  with  a  spiritual  nausea  as 
from  something  unclean. 

He  recurred  to  the  project  whence  had  originated  the  fatal 
pilgrimage — his  proposal  to  devote  his  remaining  years  to 
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study  and  meditation.  During  his  travels  he  had  gathered 
new  ideas  from  intercourse  with  professors  of  many  sects, 
especially  from  his  discussions  with  the  Dasnami  monk,  and 
he  now  needed  undisturbed  leisure  to  meditate  on  these, 
and  haply  reach  some  definite  principles  of  Knowing  and 
Being. 

He  recalled  the  protests  of  his  wife,  first  urged  so  warmly  on 
that  morning  which  now  seemed  so  long  past ;  she  had  pressed 
him  to  defer  his  retirement  until  the  fitness  of  their  son  had 
been  tested,  and  his  own  purpose  proved  to  be  ripe  fruit  of  his 
heart.  But  as  to  his  son,  he  was  already  invested  with  full 
authority,  and  had  not  failed.  And  as  to  his  own  purpose, 
this  was  now  mature  and  constant ;  and  what  other  object  of 
graver  import  was  left  him  in  life  ? 

He  desired  above  all  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  within 
the  four  walls  made  holy  by  Her  indwelling  and  their  common 
life  :  as  Brindaban  and  Dwarka  to  the  worshippers  of  the 
divine  Krishna,  the  land  where  He  had  played  and  toiled  and 
suffered,  so  to  him  this  ancient  house.  Here  a  recluse,  devoted 
to  spiritual  things,  he  could  live  under  the  strict  rule  which 
binds  the  wayward  spirit  in  the  narrow  path  of  concentrated 
religious  thought.  Absorbed  in  meditation,  striving  patiently 
but  strenuously  to  solve  the  Problems  of  Being,  which  arise 
ever  again  in  new  shapes  after  every  solution  offered  by  the 
sages,  he  might  escape  from  the  world  of  sense  present  and 
past,  and  from  the  insatiable  longing  which  racked  his  heart ; 
he  might  perhaps  become  as  completely  oblivious  of  the  years 
of  manhood  as  of  the  first  years  of  infancy — years  filled  with 
varied  life  of  sense,  non-existent  in  the  memory,  yet  haply 
active  below  the  shallow  surface  of  consciousness. 

Thus  did  Premnath  justify  his  choice,  to  dwell  in  his  house 
as  a  recluse  withdrawn  from  care  for  worldly  things.  And 
after  many  days  the  aching  of  his  heart  was  stilled.  The  past 
became  transformed  into  a  memory  of  a  happy  existence  in 
another  sphere,  and  his  present  life  a  state  to  be  accepted 
placidly  until  its  natural  close.  His  peace  of  mind  seemed  to 
be  the  result  of  a  benign  influence  from  the  holy  spirit  once 
linked  with  his. 
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He  passed  many  hours  of  each  day  in  the  performance  of 
ritual  and  purification,  and  recitation  of  prayers,  fixing  his 
thoughts  on  each  term,  motion  and  posture  so  intensely  that 
he  became  unconscious  of  his  surroundings  as  one  in  a  trance. 
Every  syllable  of  the  Gayatri  began  to  affect  him  as  a  direct 
revelation  of  the  Divinity  to  his  soul,  unfolding  meanings 
inexpressible  in  words  : — 

"  Om  !    Earth,  Sky,  Heaven  ! 
Om  !    That  perfect  giver  of  life  ! 
That  Light  divine, 
That  Light  which  alone  bringeth  understanding  !  " 

When  in  the  morning  twilight  he  stood  on  the  river-bank 
motionless,  reciting  these  words  without  pause  until  the  first 
ray  of  the  sun  shone  upon  his  face,  it  seemed  that  the  God  had 
arisen  in  answer  to  his  prayer  to  illumine  through  his  eyes  the 
deepest  recesses  of  his  spirit  where  lie  the  hidden  truths,  and 
for  a  moment  he  lost  sense  of  individuality  in  communion 
with  the  Divine  Spirit.  Through  countless  generations  his 
forefathers  had  stood  on  this  riverside  murmuring  this  most 
ancient  and  holy  of  prayers  ; — only  through  the  illusions  of 
time  and  space  were  they  separate  and  distinct  from  him  ;  in 
Real  Being  they  merged  in  him  and  he  in  them,  all  alike  mani- 
festations of  the  Timeless  One.  Thus  in  the  ecstasy  of  prayer 
he  lost  all  sense  of  an  empty  world,  and  was  joined  in  fleeting 
union  with  the  Divine  Love,  wherein  only  is  lasting  comfort 
for  the  craving  heart. 

When  these  mystical  transports  were  passed,  he  turned  to 
the  lesser  light  of  reason,  conscious  that  they  had  left  behind 
no  clear  thoughts,  and  were  indeed  devoid  of  definite  in- 
tellectual basis.  Then,  after  prolonged  meditation,  when  his 
soul  was  numbed  as  a  fixed  limb  under  pressure,  his  intellectual 
faculties  would  awake  to  active  and  acute  criticism.  For  there 
were  two  sides  of  Premnath's  soul,  each  in  turn  dominant  : 
the  emotional  found  satisfaction  in  the  ecstasies  of  prayer  ; 
but  the  intellectual  moved  spontaneously  in  the  sphere  of 
critical  reason,  tested  every  thought  and  emotion  with  a 
corrosive  scepticism  and  demanded  clear  perceptions,  definite 
thoughts  and  logical  deductions. 
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If  reason  were  the  Lesser  Light  to  display  the  secrets  of 
Being,  still  it  showed  its  objects  in  cool  white  light.  The  scope 
of  speculative  thought  might  be  limited,  yet  it  dealt  with 
distinct  ideas  ;  and  its  range  might  perhaps  expand  through 
constant  and  vigorous  exercise ;  it  might  even  gather  from 
the  religious  emotions  some  elements  transformable  into 
material  for  rational  treatment. 

At  his  invitation,  the  doctors  of  divinity  of  the  many  and 
opposed  Schools  of  World- Wisdom  came  and  expounded  and 
debated ;  of  the  world  as  Unreal  and  Illusion  ;  of  the  world 
as  Matter  ;  of  the  world  as  Atoms  ; — even  of  the  new  doctrines 
of  Siva  in  his  aspect  of  the  God  of  Love  ;  of  spiritual  and  ideal 
love,  of  faith  that  renounces  reason,  and  ecstasy  as  intercourse 
with  the  Divinity. 

He  heard  them  all,  questioned  and  received  explanations 
with  outward  humility,  and  sent  them  on  their  way  bearing 
liberal  donations.  But  his  critical  mind  found  satisfaction  in 
none.  Each  learned  pedant  cited  triumphantly  the  Holy  text 
as  interpreted  by  the  master  of  his  school,  and  refuted  the 
doctrines  of  his  adversaries  with  subtlety ;  each  was  eager  to 
show  his  skill  in  dialectic  fencing,  and  if  one  was  more  nimble 
in  wit,  more  copious  in  language,  richer  in  quotations  than 
another,  this  was  merely  the  relative  positions  of  the  con- 
troversialists of  the  moment,  and  brought  about  no  final 
settlement  of  the  question  at  issue. 

"  There  are  many  dialectic  solutions  of  the  riddle,  but  no 
means  of  verifying  which  is  correct.  And  of  the  Scriptures  of 
Ancient  Days,  by  what  test  amenable  in  the  Court  of  Reason 
shall  we  accept  the  dogma  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Saints 
through  whom  they  were  revealed  ?  What  grounds  have  we 
to  believe  that  the  Sages  of  a  remote  past  were  better  able 
than  their  successors  of  to-day,  to  distinguish  between  real- 
ities and  hallucinations  ?  And  how  numberless,  both  now 
and  in  the  past,  have  been  the  deluded  seers  of  visions  ! 

"  For  the  calm  reason  there  is  no  way  to  pass  out  of  that 
sphere  of  actual  experience,  where  dialectic  results  ar;e  verified 
!by  contact  with  reality  and  error  brings  sure  ruin  in  its 
jtrain."— 

I 
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He  grew  weary  of  the  doctors  of  divinity  and  their  fine- 
drawn dialectics  :  they  brought  no  conviction  to  the  sceptical 
mind  and  no  comfort. 

Not  the  less,  in  prayer  and  ritual  he  continued  to  enjoy  a 
spiritual  comfort  such  as  warms  the  heart  when  the  Beloved 
is  present :  such  as  soothes  and  calms  and  strengthens  the 
child  in  the  refuge  of  his  mother's  lap ;  his  restless  intellect 
was  stilled,  and  he  ceased  to  feel  alone  in  a  desolate  world. 
Here  at  least  was  a  great  actuality,  whatever  its  explanation. 
It  seemed  an  ultimate  fact  of  consciousness,  even  as  the  con- 
sciousness of  one's  own  existence  and  that  of  being  other  than 
self. 

"  What  is  the  world  apart  from  the  percipient  self  ?  No 
answer  can  be  given  :  indeed,  the  question  involves  an 
absurdity. 

"  What  is  the  influence  which  fills  the  soul  with  comfort 
in  prayer  ?  The  answer  can  be  mere  conjecture,  beyond 
possible  verification.  Yet  the  fact  is  as  real  as  the  visible  and 
tangible  world. 

-"  And  so  of  doctrine  :  if  it  comfort  thy  mind,  guide  thy 
ways,  bring  harmony  into  thy  life — accept  it  as  a  boon, 
though  no  discourse  of  reason  can  establish  it  on  a  firm  founda- 
tion. If  it  lead  thee  to  that  which  thy  heart  acknowledges  as 
the  higher  and  nobler  for  thy  nature,  then  for  thee  it  is  Divine. 
But  if  it  repel  thee  as  degrading  that  which  thou  hast  esteemed 
as  most  noble,  then  it  is  false,  for  between  thee  and  the  Being 
whence  thou  hast  sprung  there  shall  be  harmony  :  of  that 
Being  art  thou  :  it  is  of  thee. 

— "  But  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  spiritual  doctrine,  as 
we  judge  of  truth  and  falsehood  in  the  sensible  world,  there  is 
no  test  whatever.  The  criterion  of  spiritual  doctrine  lies  in 
the  heart  itself,  not  in  the  dialectic  brain. 

— "  The  ecstasy  in  prayer  is  no  less  real  than  the  world  as 
perceived,  and  to  attribute  it  to  a  Divine  Influence,  no  more 
irrational  than  to  attribute  the  world  as  perceived  to  a  self- 
existing  reality  independent  of  the  percipient  mind."- 

Premnath  withdrew  from  debate  with  the  doctors  of 
divinity  to  his  thoughts  and  their  expression  in  words  for  his 
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own  edification.  From  one  book  only  he  derived  consolation, 
the  Bhagavad  Gita,  The  Psalm  of  the  Blessed  One.  He  en- 
deavoured to  read  with  humility ;  if  the  doctrine  seemed 
irrational,  this  might  be  due  to  his  defective  comprehension ; 
assumptions  might  be  intuitions  of  truth  by  one  whose  mental 
range  transcended  his  own,  as  that  of  a  wise  and  experienced 
financier  transcends  that  of  his  simple  client. 

— "  Let  each  thought  of  the  Master  sink  into  thy  heart,  and 
rest  there  as  a  seed,  until  it  spring  up  clothed  in  a  garment  of 
words  fitted  by  thyself,  the  disciple.  Thus  only  shall  the 
thoughts  of  the  Master  become  thine  own,  the  flowering  of 
thine  own  meditation." 

Under  the  strong  spell  of  the  Psalm  of  the  Blessed  One,  he 
drew  up  the  Compendium  of  Devotion,  "  The  Hymn  of 
Brahman,"  and  each  clause  became  the  subject  of  his  medita- 
tion. Thus  he  subdued  for  a  while  the  critical  intellect  which 
corrodes  faith,  and  yet  maintained  the  activity  of  thought 
without  which  the  mind  sinks  into  deadly  apathy. 


HYMN  OF  BRAHMAN 
THE  UNPERCEIVED,  THE  UNKNOWABLE 

I  make  all  things ;  and  I  unmake  them  ; 

On  me  as  a  cord  are  strung  the  Pearls  of  Being. 

I  am  the  taste  in  water, 

And  the  light  of  the  sun, 

And  the  sounds  in  the  air, 

And  the  strength  and  beauty  of  man 

In  body  and  soul ; 

And  the  sweet  scent  of  the  earth, 

And  the  glow  of  the  fire — 

I,  the  eternal  seed  of  the  All. 


Know  that  the  worlds  and  all  that  they  hold,  move  in  an  endless 
circle  of  being ; 

But  for  him  who  enters  into  me,  Brahman,  the  Supreme  Goal, 
there  is  no  re-birth. 

Of  a  myriad  ages  is  a  Day  of  Brahman  ;   of  a  myriad  ages  his  Night. 
At  the  Dawn  all  things  come  forth  from  Brahman,  the  Unknowable  ; 
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they  dissolve  at  the  Fall  of  Night ;  and  again  and  again  come  forth, 
ever  the  same  and  dissolve. 

But  I,  the  Unknowable,  Brahman,  am  not  of  these,  I,  uncreated, 
undissolved. 

I  am  the  supreme  abode  :  who  entereth  into  me  returneth  not. 


The  Path  that  leadeth  to  the  Supreme  Goal  is  the  Path  of  Emancipa- 
tion. He  who  seeketh  it,  shall  obey  these  my  commandments  : .  there 
is  no  other  way  : — 

Thou  shalt  not  seek  the  fruits  of  thy  actions  ;  nor  to  be  happy,  nor 
free  from  pain  ;  nor  to  be  delivered  from  life  to  escape  evil ;  but  thou 
shalt  seek  Holiness,  and  nothing  else  whatsoever. 

Thy  penance  and  sacrifice  shall  be  for  Holiness'  sake.  All  thy  soul 
shall  be  devoted  to  Holiness.  Thus  shall  thy  acts  to  sustain  life  be 
pure. 

Hate  not,  love  not,  grieve  not,  wish  not ;  be  alike  to  all  beings  ;  thus 
shall  thy  heart  be  still,  and  thy  soul  undisturbed  to  follow  the  path  to 
the  Supreme  Goal. 


Know  that  the  Soul  is  purified  through  Discipline  and  Self-Control : — 

Take  the  food  needed  for  life  and  no  more  ; 

Dwell  apart ; 

Control  thy  speech  and  all  thy  movements  ; 

Take  thy  seat  in  a  clean  place,  on  a  deerskin  and  holy  kusa  grass, 
and  with  thy  body,  head  and  neck  even  and  unmoved,  fix  thy  eyes  on 
one  point ; — then,  in  peace  of  heart  abstracted  from  all  things  of  sense, 
meditate  on  the  Supreme  Being. 

These  are  the  rules  of  discipline  for  him  who  seeketh  purity  of  Soul. 

The  Controlled  Self  is  a  friend  :   Self  Uncontrolled  is  a  foe. 

The  Controlled  Self  is  self-centred,  tranquil  amid  heat  or  cold, 
pleasure  or  pain,  honour  or  dishonour  ;  neither  attracted  nor  repelled 
by  things  of  sense. 

But  thoughts  uncontrolled  stray  to  dwell  on  things  of  sense,  whereby 
Desire  is  kindled,  which  is  insatiable. 

But  when  the  mind  is  withdrawn  from  things  of  sense  and  steadfast 
to  subdue  Desire,  it  becomes  free  for  that  meditation  on  the  Supreme 
Being  which  leads  to  Devotion ; 

And  Perfect  Devotion  dissolves  the  chain  of  births  and  deaths  and 
the  Soul  passes  into  Eternal  Peace. 


Know  that  although  thou  abstain  from  action,  yet  shall  thy  Soul  not 
be  delivered  from  the  thraldom  of  action  :  in  inaction  alone  there  is  no 
holiness  ;  and  verily  in  every  moment  of  life  is  action. 

Through  acts  done  in  Devotion  is  emancipation,  not  otherwise. 

Therefore  uproot  from  thy  heart  all  affection,  and  engage  in  battle 
without  Desire,  Then  shall  thy  every  act  be  Devotion,  and  in  the  end 
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shall  thy  Soul  be  delivered  from  the  thraldom  of  action,  and  be  united 
with  Brahman,  the  Supreme,  the  Unknowable. 


Verily  I  will  cast  off  the  bondage  of  the  flesh,  neither  will  I  rejoice  in 
pleasure  nor  grieve  in  pain  ; 

I  will  desire  nothing,  fear  nothing,  be  wroth  at  nothing  ; 

All  I  do  shall  be  done  in  Devotion  ; 

Thus  shall  my  Soul  become  free  of  sin,  and  enter  into  eternal  bliss. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 
THE   RATIONALIST 

ANEW  element  was  introduced  into  Premnath's 
meditative  life  when  his  grandson  Balgobind  returned 
home  after  his  examination  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  of  the  Calcutta  University. 

The  young  man  was  the  first  of  his  kin  to  exchange  the 
course  of  instruction  under  hereditary  pandits  for  that  of  an 
English  College.  Both  his  mother  and  Premnath  had  regarded 
the  innovation  with  grave  anxiety,  but  the  boy's  wish  to  study 
English  and  prepare  for  Government  service  had  been  strongly 
supported  by  his  grandmother,  and  they  had  yielded  a  reluc- 
tant consent.  Premnath  had  merely  insisted  that  the  college 
to  be  attended  by  the  young  student  should  be  that  at  Benares, 
and  Sanskrit  included  in  his  degree  examination  ;  the  influence 
of  the  venerable  surroundings  would,  he  hoped,  check  any 
tendency  to  stray  from  the  pious  ways  of  his  own  people,  and 
the  necessity  of  mastering  the  sacred  language  maintain  un- 
broken the  links  with  the  ancient  learning. 

On  the  return  of  the  young  rgan  after  the  completion  of  his 
university  course,  Premnath  recalled  the  discussions  and 
anticipations  which  four  years  before  had  preceded  his  de- 
parture. In  intervals,  when  neither  prayer  nor  ritual, 
study  nor  meditation  occupied  him,  his  thoughts  began  to 
dwell  with  increasing  insistence  upon  the  young  man.  He 
became  eager  to  probe  the  student's  mind  to  ascertain  his 
attitude  to  those  metaphysical  and  ethical  questions  with 
which  he  had  been  himself  so  long  occupied. 

This  lad,  he  mused,  has  surely  traversed  spheres  of  thought 
into  which  none  of  our  kin  has  ventured  before  ;  spheres 
15  225 
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perhaps  as  foreign  to  ours  as  the  habits  and  garb  of  our  Western 
rulers.  What  has  he  gathered  ;  what,  if  anything,  has  he 
assimilated  ?  How  far  has  this  new  learning  modified  or  dis- 
placed the  old  ?  Or  has  it  perchance  been  so  completely  alien 
as  to  leave  him  fundamentally  unaffected,  as  the  hard  rock 
overrun  by  a  stream,  or  at  best,  as  the  stars  obscured  by  the 
passing  clouds.  Not  the  matter  of  his  study  is  important, 
but  its  influence  on  his  mental  attitude  to  the  world  material 
and  spiritual. 

Influenced  by  these  reflections  the  recluse  found  a  new  object 
of  interest,  which,  under  the  semblance  of  an  extension  of  his 
own  range  of  knowledge,  drew  him  insensibly  into  a  world  of 
realities. 

The  young  man,  by  nature  reserved,  was  disinclined  to 
speak  of  his  own  feelings  and  opinions  except  to  a  few  in- 
timates of  his  own  age.  In  the  presence  of  his  grandfather  he 
was  shy  ;  and  the  old  man,  on  his  side,  was  not  at  his  ease 
with  this  reserved  student,  whose  respectful  demeanour 
seemed  to  cover  an  alert  and  independent  mind,  criticising 
his  elders  with  cool  discernment  of  their  strength  and  weak- 
ness. 

Sometimes  the  sound  of  the  young  man's  voice  reached 
Premnath,  speaking,  it  seemed,  to  his  mother  from  a  full  heart 
in  unrestrained  confidence ;  and  beside  them  sate  his  wife, 
Indrain,  playing  with  her  babe,  but  listening  to  his  voice  and 
watching  his  face  in  quiet  delight.  Then  a  shadow  of  loneli- 
ness passed  over  the  old  man,  and  he  murmured  involuntarily, 
"  who  retires  to  solitude  is  soon  alone." 

He  thought :  If  my  Beloved  had  been  here,  to  her  this 
youth  would  have  unlocked  his  heart ;  assured  of  sympathy, 
and  the  patient  hearing  needed  for  complete  understanding, 
and  in  the  end  he  would  have  listened  to  wise  and  gently 
spoken  counsel.  But  the  old  are  apt  to  regard  the  new 
thoughts  and  new  ways  of  youth  as  the  natural  follies  of 
exuberant  life,  to  be  shed  in  due  course  when  the  down  on  the 
cheek  is  displaced  by  the  crisp  beard  of  manhood.  What 
wonder  then  that  their  expansionjofiheart  is  checked  !  There 
can  be  no  unreserved  converse  between  youth  and  age  unless 
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this  attitude  of  complacent  patronage  is  banished,  and  the 
fresh-blooming  thoughts  of  a  youth  are  treated  with  sympa- 
thetic consideration  as  a  genuine  outcome  of  his  nature  and 
experience. 

As  he  meditated  thus,  his  austerity  dissolved  ;  the  spirit  of 
his  lost  wife  entered  into  him,  endowing  him  with  some  of  her 
gentleness  and  insight  into  the  hearts  of  those  she  loved.  On 
the  opposite  arcade  he  could  see  Balgobind  reading,  apparently 
quite  absorbed  in  his  book.  Then,  upon  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  he  walked  slowly  round  the  arcade  to  the  young  man, 
who  remained  unaware  of  hfs  approach  until  he  stood  beside 
him. 

"  May  I  be  pardoned,"  exclaimed  Balgobind,  rising  hastily  ; 
"  but  I  did  not  know  you  were  standing  by  me." 

The  old  man  smiled  gently,  laying  his  hand  on  his  grand- 
son's shoulder  :  "  Nay,  no  apology  is  needed.  You  were  lost 
in  your  reading,  like  one  in  a  trance.  I  but  wandered  round, 
and  now  idly  interrupt  your  studies." 

"  Oh,  I  have  read  enough,"  replied  the  young  man.  "  Will 
you  not  sit  down,  sir  ?  " 

Premnath  at  once  took  the  proffered  stool,  and  the  young 
man  stood  beside  him  against  the  pillar,  holding  the  book 
with  his  finger  inserted  between  the  pages. 

"  As  I  looked  across  at  you  seated  reading,"  said  Premnath, 
"  I  was  struck  more  than  ever  by  your  likeness  to  your  grand- 
mother, and  now,  my  son,  as  you  look  down  on  me,  I  seem  to 
see  again  her  eyes." 

The  young  man  was  about  to  reply  with  one  of  the  con- 
ventional phrases  which  well-bred  youths  are  wont  to  use 
when  complimented  by  a  senior  on  their  resemblance  to  an 
honoured  ancestor,  but  he  was  checked  by  observing  the  old 
man's  trembling  lips,  and,  responding  to  the  emotion,  he 
ansv/ered  : 

"  I  honoured  and  loved  her  most,  and  my  loss  too  is  very 
great." 

The  old  man  remained  silent,  with  bowed  head,  until  he  had 
recovered  his  calmness. 
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"  It  was  she,  our  lost  one,  who  sent  you  on  a  new  way  to 
gather  strange  fruit  and  flowers." 

Balgobind  replied  with  a  faint  smile :    "  When  I  first  left 
for  college,  grandmother  said  :  '  Like  the  heifer  first  loosed  to 
graze  the  forest  pasture,  thy  nature  will  shun  the  poisonous 
herbage.'  " 
»"  And  what  did  you  answer  ?  " 

"  I  asked,  but  how  if  I  gather  as  flowers  of  truth  what  you 
deem  flowers  of  evil  ?  But  grandmother  replied  at  once : 
'  If  indeed  they  be  flowers  of  evil,  then  forthwith  they  will 
wither  in  thy  hand.'  Her  trust  in  me  was  unreserved,  the 
fruit,  I  think,  of  her  great  love.  And  so  I  spoke." 

"  The  love  indeed  was  great,"  replied  Premnath,  "  but  her 
insight  was  not  thereby  obscured.  And  as  to  the  flowers  of 
knowledge  gathered,  she  held  that  their  fruit  was  conduct ; 
and  though  knowledge  be  holy,  yet  is  it  barren,  as  a  virgin 
dedicated  to  God,  if  it  be  not  the  source  of  conduct." 

"  Her  words  to  me  when  I  left  were  :  '  Act  as  thy  conscience 
bids  thee,  and  thou  wilt  not  be  wrong  before  God.' ' 

"  She  spoke  again  from  her  trust  in  the  rectitude  of  your 
heart,"  replied  Premnath. 

"  I  think,  sir,"  returned  the  young  man,  "  my  grand- 
mother's meaning  extended  further.  But  her  wisdom  was 
intuitive,  I  may  say  instinctive,  and  she  never  expanded  it  to 
general  doctrine.  But  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  do  so,  I  would 
express  her  full  meaning :  The  principles  of  speculative  and 
religious  thought  are  many  and  antagonistic,  but  they  may 
be  tested  by  their  practical  result :  if  they  lead  to  right  action, 
they  are  not  false  ;  if  they  lead  to  evil,  they  are  not  true. 
Between  conduct  as  right  and  wrong  conscience  is  the  arbiter  ; 
and  thus  the  final  decision  regarding  speculative  truth  and 
error  lies  with  the  court  of  conscience." 

"  Surely,  surely,"  said  Premnath,  "  some  such  doctrine  as 
this  lay  at  the  back  of  your  grandmother's  mind,  ever  practical. 
If  a  man  fulfilled  righteously  the  duties  of  life,  then  it  mattered 
little  what  creed  he  professed.  If  his  creed  led  him  to  neglect 
these  duties,  then  it  was  poisonous.  But  you  were  going  to 
add  something  further,  when  I  interrupted  you  ?  " 
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"  I  was  merely  about  to  add  as  a  comment  or  gloss  of  my 
own,  that  in  the  case  of  prayer  and  ritual  apart  from  its  effect 
on  conduct,  the  value  consists  in  spiritual  comfort  it  brings  to 
the  worshipper." 

"  You  mean,  that  whatever  form  of  worship  brings  spiritual 
comfort  to  each,  that  for  him  is  true  ?  " 

"  Yes,  except  that  I  should  prefer  to  substitute  the  word 
'real'  for  'true,'"  replied  Balgobind.  "The  emotion  is  a 
certain  fact  of  consciousness  ;  whether  or  not  it  can  be  truly 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  a  Divinity  is  quite  another  matter. 
It  may  be  beneficent,  although  the  explanation  of  its  source  is 
quite  irrational." 

"  You  would  say  then  that  the  religious  emotion  springs 
from  the  belief  of  the  worshipper,  whether  that  be  true  or 
false  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Balgobind.  "  The  belief  must  of  course  be 
a  firm  conviction." 

"  In  other  words  then,  you  would  maintain  that  the  spiritual 
elevation  is  adequately  explained  by  the  emotions  excited  by 
the  belief,  and  no  external  divine  energy  need  be  assumed  to 
explain  it." 

"  Yes,"  assented  Balgobind.  "  The  belief  being  present, 
the  emotions  result." 

"  But  there  arises  this  difficulty,"  continued  Premnath. 
"  Are  we  justified  in  assuming  that  the  same  result  would 
follow  if  the  belief  were  utterly  false  :  that  no  actual  spiritual 
communion  with  divine  essences  is  necessary  to  the  completion 
of  the  state  in  question  ?  Faith  must  of  course  be  firmly  rooted 
in  the  heart,  nevertheless  the  co-operation  of  a  Divine  Energy 
may  be  indispensable  to  produce  the  spiritual  consolation  of 
worship.  Faith  thus  regarded,  becomes  the  mental  condition 
for  the  communication  of  the  soul  with  the  Divinity. 

"  And  with  regard  to  the  variety  and  apparent  antagonism 
of  creeds,  from  all  of  which  similar  beneficial  emotional  results 
ensue,  I  would  urge,  that  as  among  different  races  the  same 
thought  is  clothed  in  different  words  and  symbols,  so  the 
Divine  Being  manifests  himself  in  different  ways :  under 
all  the  diversity  of  creeds  is  the  one  Divine  Essence :  under 
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the  myriad  forms  of  worship  the  one  Divine  Power  is 
addressed." 

"  Here  indeed,  sir,"  replied  the  young  man  after  a  pause, 
"  you  reduce  the  inquiry  to  the  real  issue.  If  you  permit,  I 
would  state  it  thus  :  The  essential  point  at  issue  is  the  affirma- 
tion or  negation  of  the  Divine  Influence  addressed  in  prayer  : 
the  varied  and  even  antagonistic  attributes  in  the  popular 
creeds  may  be  ignored  as  merely  subordinate  matters.  If  such 
a  Divine  Power  really  exists,  we  may  rationally  ascribe  to  this 
power  the  spiritual  comfort  derived  from  prayer.  In  the 
briefest  terms :  if  such  a  power  existed  it  would  naturally 
explain  the  effect.  Thus  the  question  really  is  as  to  the 
existence  of  this  cause. 

"  Now  as  to  this,  I  would  urge  first,  that  the  actual  spiritual 
experience  in  prayer  may  be  adequately  explained  by  mental 
science :  our  mental  and  moral  faculties  when  carefully 
analysed  are  in  themselves  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
peculiar  emotions  arising  in  worship. 

"  Secondly,  I  would  plead,  that  when  our  experience  of 
nature  and  our  own  minds  is  properly  sifted,  it  affords  no 
sufficient  warrant  for  affirming  the  existence  of  such  a  Divine 
Influence :  it  is  a  mere  hypothesis  impossible  to  verify,  and 
therefore  scientifically  illegitimate.  It  is  at  best  a  sublime 
fancy,  sanctioned  indeed  by  the  sages  and  poets  of  ancient 
days  and  supported  by  pious  men  passionately,  and  soberly 
by  those  who  regard  the  belief  as  a  useful  fiction  indispensably 
to  moral  order ;  and  not  least  vehemently  by  all  priests 
throughout  the  world  whose  offices  depend  upon  its  acceptance. 
Nevertheless,  when  tested  at  last  by  the  light  of  scientific 
reason,  it  is  revealed  as  destitute  of  real  evidence. 

"  The  one  fact  of  experience  which  most  strongly  suggests 
this  Divine  Influence  is  this  very  consciousness  of  spiritual 
comfort  and  elevation  of  mind  which  is  felt  by  the  faithful  in 
worship,  this  consciousness  of  communion  with  God  as  it  is 
termed.  But,  as  I  said,  a  scientific  analysis  of  the  intellect 
and  emotions  explains  this  emotion  adequately,  and  therefore 
no  explanation  outside  the  range  of  experience  is  needed.  And 
even  were  these  emotions  inexplicable  in  the  present  state  of 
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our  knowledge,  it  would  be  irrational  to  ascribe  them  to  the 
agency  of  a  cause  for  whose  existence  we  have  no  evidence." 


Premnath  listened  to  his  grandson  with  astonishment,  verg- 
ing on  dismay,  though  not  unmixed  with  admiration  of  his 
easy  phrases  and  lucid  summary.  A  mere  youth  of  three-and- 
twenty,  he  criticised  the  most  solemn  doctrines  with  cool  con- 
fidence, and  with  the  same  aloofness  as  he  might  have  debated 
a  question  of  the  origin  of  the  ruined  buildings  in  the  forest—- 
of the  identity  of  a  writer  of  an  anonymous  letter,  or  the  inter- 
pretation of  a  text  in  Panini's  grammar.  He  complacently 
assumed  a  critical  superiority,  demanded  fair  credentials  for 
sublime  revelations,  and  rejected  them  as  mere  fancies  devoid 
of  rational  basis.  His  so-called  scientific  method  ran  riot 
through  the  most  holy  beliefs. 

But  in  his  demeanour  Premnath  revealed  nothing  of  these 
thoughts :  he  was  bent  on  understanding  the  young  man. 
After  a  pause,  therefore,  he  said  quietly  : 

"  I  think  I  understand  your  position,  and  your  exposition 
interests  me  greatly.  But  tell  me  now,  do  they  teach  this 
negation  of  Spiritual  and  Divine  Influences  as  part  of  your 
university  course  ?  " 

The  young  man  smiled  :  "Of  our  course  of  study  for  the 
degree  ?  Oh,  not  at  all.  Our  textbooks  and  lectures  indeed 
give  us  instruction  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  these  sublime 
beliefs  are  supported.  Our  professors  say  in  substance  :  Such 
are  the  teachings  of  the  sages  who  have  devoted  themselves 
to  these  inquiries,  and  every  student  must  be  acquainted  with 
them.  But  they  teach  us  also  that  an  earnest  inquirer  will 
accept  nothing  on  mere  authority  :  he  will  exercise  his  own 
intelligence  to  test  and  judge  for  himself." 

"  Then  the  attitude  recommended  is  rather  a  reserved 
scepticism  than  reverence  for  authority  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes.  Not  for  the  ordinary  mortal,  of  course,  who  is 
sufficiently  occupied  with  his  daily  necessary  affairs  ;  but  for 
the  student  of  world- wisdom.  Laymen  must  of  course  accept 
on  authority  what  their  teachers  deliver.  But  the  seeker  for 
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wisdom  must  doubt  everything,  accept  nothing  on  mere 
authority,  and  vigilantly  check  the  emotional  influence  of  his 
early  training — a  most  difficult  task.  This  is  the  condition  of 
the  progress  of  knowledge :  without  it  we  must  rest  in  a 
stagnant  past." 

"  Such  inquiries  entice  to  a  path  bestrewn  with  perilous  errors." 

"  No  doubt,"  replied  Balgobind  quickly.  "  But  adven- 
turers must  incur  risks  for  the  progress  of  Knowledge." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Premnath,  "  youth  is  prone  to  rashness — 
and  perhaps  it  is  well.  But  you  speak  again  of  Progress.  Do 
you  mean  by  that,  movement  away  from  the  creed  of  our 
fathers ;  their  ways  and  thoughts  being  treated  as  suggestions  to 
be  rigorously  tested,  amended,  and  it  may  be  utterly  rejected  ?  " 

"  Ah,  there  you  touch  on  one  of  the  fundamental  points," 
replied  Balgobind.  "  Since  the  revelations  of  the  saints  and 
the  teaching  of  the  sages  of  the  past,  cannot  be  accepted  on 
authority,  it  is  implied  that  they  must  be  grounded  on 
evidence  to  be  tested  by  our  present  knowledge,  and  judged 
from  the  standpoint  we  have  now  attained.  If  the  evidence 
collapses  under  this  scrutiny,  then  the  doctrines  and  revela- 
tions cannot  be  accepted. 

"  For  we  maintain  that  knowledge  has  advanced :  it  has 
become  science,  strict  in  method  and  exact  in  matter.  The 
correspondence  between  our  thoughts  and  things  has  become 
more  accurate  and  more  extensive,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
adjustment  between  our  conduct  and  the  conditions  of  life  has 
become  more  harmonious  and  wider  in  range.  Now  this  is 
what  I  mean  by  the  progress  of  knowledge. 

"  And  the  practical  object  of  this  advancement :  it  is  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  our  life  here  in  this  world ;  that  each 
succeeding  generation  may  exercise  over  self  and  nature  a 
control  more  complete  than  its  predecessor." 

"  You  hurry  on  to  new  regions  of  thought,"  said  Premnath, 
smiling  gently.  "  And  I  follow  you,  breathless.  But  this 
much  I  understand,  that  you  are  advancing  far  into  a  new  and 
alien  region  of  speculation.  The  progress  with  which  our 
ancestral  teachers  were  interested  was  that  of  the  individual 
soul  in  the  several  stages  of  its  existence  ;  but  the  progress 
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which  you  deem  fundamental  is  the  material  advancement  of 
each  generation  in  this  temporal  world,  and  the  individual  soul 
with  its  progressive  purification  and  exaltation  vanishes 
completely  from  your  view.  Am  I  not  right  in  this  inference  ? " 

"  Quite  right,  sir,"  replied  Balgobind.  "  The  only  advance- 
ment with  which  our  science  is  concerned  is  that  in  life  here 
in  this  world.  Regarding  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul  and  its 
individual  existence  apart  from  the  body,  science  can  find  no 
adequate  evidence.  It  regards  the  very  idea  of  a  disembodied 
spirit  as  a  venerable  fancy,  like  the  idea  of  disembodied  light 
and  heat,  or  the  phantoms  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the 
stars  and  the  storm  and  the  clouds — all  sprung  from  the  facile 
imaginations  of  our  forefathers,  which  they  consecrated  in 
their  wonderful  hymns,  which  even  now  as  poetry  move  us  to 
unstinted  admiration. 

"  The  mind  of  man,  his  keen  senses,  his  intellect,  his  con- 
science, all  the  emotions  of  his  heart — all  that  make  the  idea 
of  the  soul — these  are  the  very  flower  of  life,  the  supreme 
achievement  of  nature  through  the  living  organism.  The 
individual  mind  may  perish  with  the  individual  body ;  but 
instinct,  thought  and  word,  live  through  each  generation, 
passed  from  one  to  another  in  tradition  and  record ;  but 
above  all,  embodied  in  the  organism  ready  to  unfold  as 
flowers  from  seeds  and  buds  each  in  due  season  of  un- 
folding. Such  is  the  creed  of  science." 

The  calm  but  earnest  tone  of  exposition  in  which  the  young 
man  had  begun  his  reply,  grew  warm  with  feeling  towards  the 
close,  and  in  his  voice  there  became  audible  the  first  ring  of 
enthusiasm.  His  grandsire  noted  the  change,  and  in  spite  of 
the  heresies  expressed  was  drawn  closer  to  him.  After  a 
meditative  pause,  he  said  : 

"  Thus  then,  my  son,  as  I  understand  this  doctrine,  all 
endeavour  not  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  this  transient 
self  is  directed  to  the  fleeting  generations  that  follow  ;  the 
eternal  world  of  spirit  is  to  be  abandoned  for  this  illusory 
world  of  sense  ;  essential  being,  for  an  illusion.  You  would 
transform  the  world  constructed  by  the  senses  into  Being 
itself :  illusion — Maya — into  reality." 
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"  Not  exactly  as  you  put  it,  sir,"  replied  the  student.  "  As 
to  Being  in  itself,  this  is  not  a  material  of  Knowledge  at  all. 
It  is  a  self-contradiction  to  speak  of  reasoning  about  some- 
thing existing  in  itself :  nothing  can  be  reasoned  about  or 
conceived  at  all  except  as  Knowledge.  We  can  contrast  a 
mental  illusion  with  reality  ;  but  we  cannot  compare  an 
illusion  with  something  existing  in  itself — for  us  a  non-ens. 

"As  to  the  doctrine  of  Maya,  /r  World  Illusion,  that  the 
world  of  sense,  which  we  call  the  real  world,  is  a  mere  phantom 
danced  by  a  Divine  Power  before  the  knowing  mind — this  is 
nothing  but  a  freak  of  the  perverse  imagination.  We  know  of 
no  Divine  Magician,  and  have  no  ground  for  accepting  as  un- 
erring insight  the  fancies  of  ancient  philosophers,  Sankara  or 
other,  whence  he  sprung  into  being. 

"  This  celebrated  distinction  between  the  world  of  sense 
as  illusory,  and  an  assumed  world  of  reality,  is  a  mere  con- 
fusion with  the  genuine  distinction  we  all  make  between 
mental  illusions  and  realities  ;  and  no  sane  man  commits  any 
mistake  between  the  two ;  between  the  illusions  of  the 
drunkard,  the  lunatic,  the  fevered  brain  of  sickness,  the  dream 
world  of  sleep — on  the  one  side  ;  and  on  the  other,  the  real- 
ities of  the  ordered  world  of  experience — which  is  an  ultimate 
fact  of  consciousness  even  with  those  who  stigmatise  it  as  an 
illusion  of  sense.  The  Me  and  Not-Me,  fundamental  facts  of 
consciousness,  can  by  no  cunning  sophistry  be  actually  con- 
founded into  one. 

"  And  as  to  this  perverse  transformation  of  real  experience 
into  illusions  of  the  sense,  its  origin  is  not  far  to  seek.  I  think 
it  must  have  happened  to  every  thoughtful  lad  to  sit  still  with 
closed  eyes  and  imagine  all  the  world  he  knows  and  all  the 
people  therein  to  be  mere  creations  of  his  fancy,  and  that  he 
and  his  thoughts  are  the  sole  existing  things  ; — but  no  sane 
lad  ever  treated  this  as  more  than  a  pleasant  game  of  make- 
believe  ;  this  was  left  to  our  professional  dreamers  of  possi- 
bilities beyond  possible  experience ;  and  it  has  been  left  to 
them  to  tender  their  fancy  as  a  sacred  mystery  intelligible  only 
to  the  few  initiated. 

"  And  for  this  phantasm  of  their  crazy  speculations  these 
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wise  men  ask  us  to  exchange  the  reality  of  the  historic  past, 
with  all  its  sublime  struggles,  great  deeds  and  noble  lives,  and 
the  warm  reality  ofjhe  world  filled  with  a  potential  future  of 
higher  and  high€rlife.  All  this  they  ask  us  to  regard  as 
shadows  projected  into  the  mind  by  a  tricksy  god  for  a 
pastime  ; — and  he  sits  laughing  roguishly  at  the  simplicity  of 
poor  humanity  which  treats  his  shadows  as  stern  realities  !  " 

Premnath  meditatively,  after  a  long  pause,  replied  :  "  Thus 
it  seems,  my  son,  that  according  to  your  new  world-wisdom 
our  saints  and  poets,  yhom  we  regard  as  inspired  mediums, 
and  the  sages  their  interpreters,  mistook  the  fabric  of  their 
own  Imagination  for  Divine  Revelation  ;  they  have  assumed 
the  existence  and  influence  of  spiritual  beings  without  warrant ; 
at  best  their  assumptions  are  mere  guesses,  quite  beyond  the 
range  of  possible  verification.  This  world  of  sense  and  the 
knowing  mind  are  the  only  realities  ;  and  the  mind  itself  is  a 
mere  outgrowth  of  organised  atoms,  which  ceases  to  exist 
when  they  are  scattered.  Your  science  leaves  us  lonely  in 
world  of  matter,  with  nothing  more  holy  than  this  gross 
matter  and  the  consciousness  which  twinkles  for  a  few  years 
and  is  then  extinguished — a  futile  production  of  a  futile 
world." 

"  Nay,  sir,"  exclaimed  Balgobind,  "  that  is  hardly  a  fair 
summary.  For  one  thing,  you  entirely  overlook  the  per- 
manence of  life  from  generation  to  generation,  and  its  pro- 
gressive character " 

"  What  then  remains  holy,  to  be  the  foundation  of  piety  ?  " 
interrupted  Premnath. 

"  All  that  was  holy  in  the  past — nay,  more,"  replied  the 
young  man  with  a  flash  of  enthusiasm.  "  The  beauty,  sub- 
limity and  nobleness  spread  through  the  world  remain  ; — the 
beauty  of  the  flower  and  the  leaf ;  of  flowing  water  and  sailing 
cloud  ;  of  the  calm  sky  and  the  rush  of  the  storm  ;  of  the 
starry  spaces  ;  of  the  majesty  of  the  sun  and  the  gentle  moon  ; 
— beautiful  and  sublime  as  existing  in  themselves  no  less  than 
as  creations  of  a  transcendent  cause.  And  in  the  heart  of  man 
shall  dwell  no  less,  justice  and  righteousness,  and  pity  and 
love  ;  and  most  holy  of  all,  man's  ceaseless  endeavour  that 
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these  shall  prevail  in  the  world  ;  that  every  man  shall  enjoy 
full  liberty  of  self-expansion,  unhindered  by  disease,  oppression 
and  avoidable  ignorance.  These  are  holy,  and  this  aspiration 
most  holy  ; — and  of  the  ancient  creeds,  the  measure  of  their 
holiness  is  the  potency  of  their  influence  over  the  heart  of  man 
to  pursue  these  holy  things." 

The  old  man  was  again  moved  to  sympathy  by  the  ardent 
tones  of  his  grandson's  voice  and  his  manifest  sincerity.  But 
he  answered  once  more,  in  the  quiet  voice  of  an  impartial 
critic : 

"  You  set  forth  your  case  forcibly,  my  son.  But  you  have 
not  dealt  with  what  seems  to  me  the  practical  difficulty. 
These  sublime  and  noble  sentiments  have  hitherto  been 
associated  with  a  spiritual  conception  of  life,  and  regarded  as 
inspirations  from  a  higher  sphere  of  existence  and  supported 
by  Divine  Sanction.  You  have  severed  them  from  the  roots 
whence  we  believe  them  to  have  sprung,  and  I  fear  that  sooner 
or  later  they  must  wither  away,  lacking  their  spiritual  nourish- 
ment— even  as  the  lotus  flower  cut  from  its  root. 

"  But  on  these  and  many  other  points  you  have  raised,  I 
would  meditate  in  quiet :  my  brain  works  but  slowly  on  new 
ideas.  I  hope  we  may  go  over  these  things  in  many  and  pro- 
longed discussions.  I  too  am  a  student  still,  and  would  under- 
stand the  new  revelation  which  has  attracted  your  fresh  and 
eager  mind,  no  less  than  I  have  sought  to  grasp  the  teachings 
of  our  venerable  past." 

"  Ah,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  young  man,  "  need  I  say  what  a 
privilege  I  esteem  it  to  be  permitted  to  speak  openly  and 
frankly  before  you  what  I  have  learnt  and  thought  of  these 
great  subjects." 

"  My  son,"  said  his  grandsire,  "  there  is  no  comfort  equal 
to  that  of  the  close  and  sympathetic  communion  of  mind  with 
mind." 

He  grasped  the  young  man's  hand  and  remained  silent  a 
few  moments. 

"  But  tell  me,"  he  then  asked  in  a  cheerful  tone,  "  what  is 
the  English  book  you  were  studying  so  intently  ?  " 

"  A  work  that  has  fascinated  me  and  a  few  of  my  fellow- 
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students.  It  deals  with  the  First  Principles  of  Philosophy  and 
Science,  and  seeks  to  demonstrate  that  the  world  we  know, 
material  and  moral,  has  gradually  developed  by  natural 
causes,  rising  out  of  the  simple  elements  we  discern  in  ex- 
perience to  the  most  complex  manifestations  of  physical  and 
mental  life." 

"  What,  a  new  prophet  ?  " 

"  Nay,  no  prophet:  one  who  addresses  evidence  to  reason 
only." 

"So.  Perhaps  some  day  you  will  explain  to  me  what  this 
light  from  the  west  has  new  for  our  ancient  wisdom." 

Then  Premnath  withdrew  to  his  chamber  of  meditation. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 
THE   MYSTIC 

REFLECTION  on  the  young  man's  confession  of  faith 
increased  Premnath's  sympathy.  It  seemed  that  the 
student's  criticisms  were  nowise  moved  by  contu- 
macious rebellion  against  the  discipline  of  a  venerable  past, 
but  the  offspring  of  a  resolute  and  independent  spirit,  earnestly 
and  not  without  reverence,  seeking  to  find  among  many  con- 
tending doctrines  a  guide  to  his  conduct  through  life.  Had  he 
not  himself,  distressed  by  the  insufficiency  of  the  old  doctrines 
to  satisfy  his  reason,  abandoned  the  perplexities  of  speculation, 
and  sought  refuge  in  the  ecstasy  of  prayer  and  the  mystical 
teaching  of  the  Bhagavad  Gita  ?  Why  should  not  this  eager 
youth,  equally  dissatisfied  by  the  old  religious  and  meta- 
physical doctrines,  endeavour,  in  the  full  energy  of  his  intellect, 
to  reach  a  purely  scientific  explanation  of  man's  place  in  the 
universe,  cleared  of  the  crude  spiritual  conceptions  with  which 
the  Old  Path  bristled  ?  If  he  failed  to  reach  any  satisfactory 
result,  he  too  would  in  the  end  find  a  refuge  in  those  spiritual 
mysteries  beyond  the  range  of  rational  thought. 

Was  it  not  natural  for  the  youth  to  surmise  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  reconciling  the  facts  of  life  with  accepted  religious 
doctrines  arises  from  the  initial  error  in  these,  and  not  from 
the  incapacity  of  the  mind  to  find  an  "  intelligible  "  solution 
of  a  "  mystery  "  ?  So  long  as  the  earth  was  posited  as  the 
centre  of  revolution,  the  observed  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  presented  to  the  inquirer  innumerable  difficulties 
which  a  maze  of  cunning  hypotheses  sufficed  not  to  explain. 
But  when  the  sun  was  assumed  to  be  the  centre  of  the  system, 
and  the  earth  merely  one  of  many  revolving  planets,  then  the 
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difficulties  vanished,  and  complete  order  was  apparent.  Might 
not  a  similar  result  be  attained  if  man  and  mind  ceased  to  be 
regarded  as  the  centre  of  being,  and  were  considered  merely 
as  phases  in  the  development  of  natural  forces  precisely  as  all 
other  things  in  the  world  of  experience  ? — At  least,  the  attempt 
was  worth  making. 

Thus  was  heterodoxy  excused.  The  old  man's  prime  desire 
was  not  to  criticise,  still  less  to  attempt  to  refute  his  grandson's 
speculations,  but  to  understand  his  mind.  Understanding 
brought  sympathy  as  its  follower,  and  Premnath  recalled  the 
widow's  firm  faith  that  whithersoever  the  new  path  might  lead 
her  son,  it  would  never  lead  him  away  from  righteousness  ; — 
and  he  was  now  well  disposed  to  share  her  confidence. 

He  felt  desirous  of  conversing  with  her,  but  he  remembered 
that  it  was  the  day  of  her  fast,  when  she  sate  much  retired  in 
her  chamber,  and  he  was  loath  to  intrude.  He  went  up  to  the 
roof  seeking  a  change  and  the  fresher  air. 

The  sun  had  set,  the  hot  wind  dropped,  and  the  leaves 
rustled  gently  above  the  parapet  which  they  had  sheltered 
during  the  afternoon.  The  birds,  returned  to  their  roosting- 
places  among  the  boughs,  were  chattering  and  hopping  to  and 
fro  before  they  settled  down  for  the  night,  and  the  bats  flitted 
past  on  their  noiseless  wings. 

His  mind  was  weary  after  the  long  strain  of  attention  and 
thought,  and  as  he  leant  on  the  parapet  and  looked  through 
the  foliage  at  the  fading  light,  a  cloud  of  depression  settled  on 
him.  Unconsciously  he  groaned  as  one  in  pain,  and  murmured, 
"  Never  more,  and  lost  surely  through  my  own  wilfulness." 

Then  a  soft  voice  behind  him  exclaimed  :  "  Ah,  sir,  I  knew 
not  you  were  here,"  and  turning  round  he  saw  the  widow. 
"  Pardon  me,  I  saw  no  one  in  the  dusk." 

"  No  intrusion,  little  daughter,"  he  said.  "  I  stood  idly 
watching  the  red  light  dying  away  behind  the  shimmering 
leaves.  And  then  a  consciousness  of  sin  shot  through  my 
heart." 

"  How,  of  sin  ?  " 

"  I  saw  myself  as  self-centred,  blind  to  all  but  my  own 
purpose,  and  heedless  of  the  sacrifice  I  demanded,  I  dragged 
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her  we  have  lost  away  from  this  loved  home.  She,  the  treasure 
of  life,  perished  through  my  vain  pursuit  of  a  phantasmal  light ; 
forgetful  of  the  true  light  of  wisdom  and  love  radiant  from  her 
clear  spirit !  " 

"  Ah,  sir,  who  should  know  better  than  her  son's  wife  and 
widow,  how  gentle  and  full  of  love  was  her  heart,  and  how  wise 
was  her  counsel !  " 

"  Fool,  fool  that  I  was !  "  he  continued  bitterly.  "  You 
have  heard,  I  exposed  her  to  the  storms  on  that  long  march 
through  the  wilderness  down  to  the  sea,  heedless  in  pursuit  of 
a  mere  phantom.  Yes,  there  at  holy  Dwarka,  I  found  what  I 
deserved — emptiness :  a  crumbling  shrine  without  a  soul,  a 
shell  devoid  of  life.  And  by  my  side,  ever  open  to  me  was  the 
Holiest,  the  divine  tenement  of  wisdom  and  love,  of  pity  and 
righteousness — aye,  sacred  as  -Sita,  the  Beloved  of  Rama.— 
Fool,  stubborn  fool !  blinded  by  the  glamour  of  phantasmal 
things,  I  sought  the  holiest  afar,  when  it  lay  even  in  mine  own 
hand.  Surely  a  mist  of  illusion  wrapped  me  about,  arising 
from  my  self-seeking  heart,  the  vapour  from  a  disordered  soul. 
My  sin,  my  immeasurable  sin  !  " 

Then  the  gentle  widow  :  "  No  nobler  heart  ever  beat  within 
a  woman's  breast ;  no  purer  rays  ever  shone  from  a  woman's 
brain  ;  never  a  hand  more  prompt  to  aid,  nor  a  surer  insight 
to  guide  its  aid." 

"  Aye,  gentle  daughter ;  aye,  aye,  how  fit  your  words. 
Alas,  my  blindness  !  My  sin  !  " 

"  If  sin — but  this  I  know  not,  and  I  could  urge  much.  But, 
if  sin,  then  in  the  unstinted  acknowledgment  of  sin,  in  re- 
pentance without  alloy,  in  patience  and  meekness  under  the 
penalty — in  this  way  is  there  purification  of  the  soul." 

"  Thou  wouldst  say,  confessing  thy  sin,  accept  the  penalty 
and  murmur  not." 

"  And  see  therein  the  preparation  of  the  heart  for  grace." 

He  shook  his  head  mournfully  and  muttered,  "  Grace  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear  father,"  she  answered,  her  enthusiasm  rising  as 
she  spoke.  "  The  way  of  the  soul  to  grace.  This  I  feel,  I  who 
have  suffered  no  less :  he  who  has  loved  and  lost — only  he  can 
feel  the  ineffable  desire  for  union  with  the  Beloved,  and  know 
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that  in  this  union  is  salvation.  The  loved  being  here,  in  this 
life,  is  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  Beloved,  whom  we  seek  to 
clasp  as  the  One  Beloved,  until  our  being  mingles  with  his  in 
bliss  eternal.  The  longing  for  reunion  with  the  Beloved  we 
have  lost,  is  transformed  into  holy  desire  for  union  with  the 
Sublime  Beloved,  even  Krishna- Vishnu ;  and  then  is  the 
aching  of  the  heart  stilled  by  our  faith  that  the  grace  of  the 
Divine  Beloved  will  alight  upon  us,  and  on  his  bosom  we  shall 
find  eternal  bliss." 

Darkness  had  fallen,  but  the  rays  of  the  moon  risen  clear  of 
the  haze,  fell  upon  the  widow's  face,  and  to  Premnath  it 
seemed  that  the  enraptured  features  shone  with  divine  light. 
His  rational  faculties  were  flooded  with  emotions  surging  from 
the  recesses  of  the  heart,  and  in  the  flood  his  bitter  self- 
reproach  was  swept  away. 

"  I  thank  thee,  little  Comforter,"  he  said  in  a  broken  voice. 
"  Leave  me  awhile.  I  cannot  speak." 

"  Forgive  my  boldness  of  speech,  dear  father,"  she  said 
humbly,  and  bowing  to  his  feet  she  glided  away. 

He  remained  leaning  against  the  parapet  with  eyes  fixed  on 
the  clear  disc  of  the  moon,  until  at  length  the  flood  of  emotion 
subsided,  and  the  faculty  of  reason  recovered  its  control. 
He  thought : 

"  Emotions  are  ultimate  facts :  these  the  intellect  would 
interpret ;  but  her  instrument  then  is  Imagination. 

"  Vainly  elsewhere  in  the  world  of  experience  we  seek  for 
aught  like  unto  Love :  it  stands  alone,  pre-eminent ;  a 
supreme  end  for  which  we  sacrifice  all,  self  and  its  desires  ;  all 
of  little  worth  set  beside  Love  ;  its  ministers  profane.  Those 
to  whom  Love  is  not  revealed  dwell  on  a  lower  plane.  But  if 
Love  be  in  the  heart,  then  is  the  poorest  life  raised  above 
sordid  surroundings — even  as  the  stagnant  pool  reflecting  the 
glory  of  the  Sun-God. 

"  How  shall  man  conceive  this  flower  of  Life,  Holy  Love; 
from  an  earthly  root  ?  How  shall  he  not  discern  therein  an 
exhalation  from  a  Divine  Being  ? 

"  Thus  doth  ardent  imagination  fill  the  blank  left  by  know- 
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ledge,  and  create  a  Divine  Sphere  where  Love,  even  Krishna- 
Vishnu,  is  supreme.  Thence  descends  Rama-Sita,  the  Spirit 
of  Love  in  earthly  shape,  to  comfort  and  fill  with  hope  the 
heart  of  suffering  man. 

"  And  for  that  saintly  widow,  tribulations  are  purifying 
fires  to  fit  the  soul  for  the  union  with  the  Supreme  Beloved, 
the  final  end  of  all  desire. 

"  In  vain  will  the  rational  mind  display  this  faith  as  baseless 
fancy,  the  mere  fabric  of  a  craving  heart !  In  vain  will  reason 
lay  bare  the  inextricable  confusion  of  these  assumptions  ! 
Who  shall  be  assured  that  these  contradictions  be  not  in  the 
rational  faculty  of  reason  itself ;  that  the  assumptions  are 
baseless  only  for  its  limitations  ;  that  the  fervid  imagination 
soaring  upwards  on  the  emotions  of  the  heart  is  not  the  true 
interpreter,  endowed  with  apprehension,  beyond  the  reach  of 
pure  intellect ;  that  perception  and  thought  are  a  broken  mirror 
of  things,  but  the  emotions  of  the  heart  emanations  from 
Being  Itself  passing  directly  into  the  conscious  mind  ?  The 
consciousness  of  Present  Divinity  in  worship,  a  direct  revela- 
tion ?  Perception  and  thought,  broken  light  through  the 
medium  of  imperfect  senses  and  brain  ? 

"  Are  not  the  emotions  in  the  pure  heart  of  the  mother  a 
truer  revelation  of  Being  than  the  science  of  her  son  ?  " 

Thus  in  prolonged  brooding  did  the  mystic  within  Premnath 
assert  his  power.  And  he  was  comforted  and  once  more  calm. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 
CREATION   AND    DISSOLUTION 

IN  the  veranda  of  the  inner  courtyard  the  young  mother 
Indrain  sate  beside  a  low  cot  where  her  naked  babe  lay 
sleeping,  one  little  hand  outstretched  with  open  palm, 
the  other  grasping  an  ivory  figure  of  Krishna  as  the  Butter 
Thief.  She  held  a  fan  ready  to  whisk  off  flies,  and,  with  an 
expression  of  placid  happiness  on  her  features,  watched  the 
fluttering  of  the  delicate  nostrils,  the  movements  of  the  lips 
and  the  occasional  twitching  of  the  limbs.  There  was  no 
movement  in  the  house  during  the  afternoon  of  oppressive 
heat,  but,  above  the  walls,  the  burning  west  wind  blew  strong, 
carrying  past  leaves  and  straws  and  dust. 

Premnath  was  seated  near  the  entrance  to  the  inner  apart- 
ments musing  dreamily,  when  the  door,  half  opened  by  the 
draught,  disclosed  the  little  group,  the  mother  with  head  and 
bosom  bare,  apparently  rapt  in  silent  adoration  of  her  child, 
while  she  swayed  the  plaited  fan,  and  on  her  naked  arm  the 
broad  gold  bracelet  shone  with  a  red  gleam  in  the  subdued 
light.  His  thoughts  swiftly  recurred  to  the  days  when  his 
lost  wife  sate  thus  on  the  same  spot  with  a  babe,  the  grand- 
father of  the  child  before  him  now.  At  length,  after  the  long 
revolutions  of  the  years,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  growth,  decay 
and  death,  the  past  arose  to  being  anew,  in  essence  the  same, 
changed  only  in  the  transient  form  ! 

Then  in  a  stronger  gust  of  wind,  the  hinges  creaked,  and  the 
mother  turning  anxiously  to  the  disturbing  noise,  saw  the  old 
man  watching  her.  She  covered  her  head,  smiling,  and  pointed 
to  the  sleeping  child  and  the  swinging  door.  He  arose  at  once 
to  close  it,  and  receiving  a  smile  of  encouragement,  he  entered 
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noiselessly  and  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  cot.  By  voiceless 
words  she  begged  forgiveness  for  remaining  seated,  and  he, 
smiling  acceptance  of  the  excuse,  crouched  down  in  front  of 
her. 

"  Was  ever  a  more  beautiful  babe  born  to  woman  since  Bal 
Krishna  lay  in  his  mother's  lap  at  Gokul  ?  "  was  her  hushed 
question. 

And  his  answer  :  "  Surely  not ;  nor  granted  to  the  love  of 
a  gentler  mother." 

"  If  he  too  prove  an  infant  Krishna  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  To  bring  everlasting  glory  to  the  house  where- 
in he  was  born." 

Thus  they  conversed  in  hushed  voices  across  the  sleeping 
infant  until  the  strong  voice  of  Tara  Muni,  calling  from  within, 
broke  the  spell,  and  Premnath  moved  softly  away,  closing  the 
•  door  of  the  inner  court  as  he  left. 


"  The  mother's  adoration  of  the  child  ?  It  is  worship  with 
constant  ministration  to  nurse  the  frail  beginnings  of  life  ; 
service  in  pure  joy,  rendered  even  to  the  exhaustion  of 
strength,  without  consciousness  of  self-sacrifice  or  duty  ;  the 
life-energy  of  the  mother  passes,  that  new  life  may  wax  and 
live.  Her  heart  expands  to  comprehend  a  separate  life  in  her 
own. 

"  Only  he  who  loves  the  end  as  a  mother  loves  her  child  can 
attain  this  complete  obliteration  of  self. 

"  But  again  :  the  supreme  purpose  of  the  mother  is  that  her 
child  may  wax  strong  and  live :  her  life-energy  is  lavished 
that  it  may  arise  again,  restored  in  fresh  life.  Her  desire, 
steadfast,  self -annihilating,  is  for  the  creation  of  another 
independent  self.  Herein  there  is  no  merging  of  self  in 
another,  but  the  transfusion  of  life-energy  into  new  individual 
life.  In  the  mother's  love  is  manifest  a  supreme  will  to  create, 
and  joy  in  the  creation. 

"  But  a  different  Love  fills  the  lonely  widow's  heart.  Her 
supreme  desire  is  for  the  Beloved,  even  Krishna-Vishnu, 
whom  she  adores,  that  her  Self  may  be  united  with  the 
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Divinity,  conceived  as  the  Divine  Bridegroom,  intermingled 
to  vanish. 

"  Thus  is  her  Love  to  that  of  the  mother  as  dissolution  to 
creation,  as  decay  to  growth. 

"  When  the  bodily  strength  is  sapped  by  disease,  desire 
wanes  and  flickers  down  as  a  fire  lacking  fuel ;  then  doth  the 
exhausted  spirit  sink  will-less  to  extinction.  So,  when  from 
the  world  the  Beloved  hath  vanished,  and  the  bereaved  Spirit 
is  filled  with  vain  yearning  ;  then  the  glory  of  life  hath  de- 
parted leaving  the  world  an  empty  shelly — then  doth  the 
bereaved  heart  seek  the  one  thing  needful  to  satiate  its  long- 
ing, union  with  the  Beloved,  imaged  as  the  Divine  Being. 
Faith  fills  the  spirit  with  new  hope,  and  she  awaits  in  cheerful 
patience  the  day  of  union  and  eternal  rest. 

"  But,  note  the  joy  of  the  craftsman  in  his  work  ;  of  the 
goldsmith  shaping  the  precious  metal  into  forms  of  Ulauty  ; 
of  the  sculptor  chiselling  the  divine  form  from  the  stone  ; 
even  of  the  poor  potter  in  his  loving  moulding  of  the  earthen 
jar.  All  these  rejoice  in  the  work  of  their  hands  and  brain, 
and  expend  themselves  to  create  a  new  thing  wherein  their 
energy  and  skill  are  embodied.  Their  hearts  are  fixed  on  per- 
fecting their  work,  thus  creating  anew.  And  of  this  joy  in 
production  and  expansion  of  self  into  another  individual 
thing — the  mother's  joy  in  her  child  is  the  culmination. 

"  In  this  dedication  of  the  mother  and  craftsman  to  the 
creation  of  new  forms  and  new  lives,  in  this  joy  in  shaping 
and  making,  is  the  rising  of  the  sap  of  life  to  new  flowers 
and  fruit ;  and  the  aspect  thereof  fills  the  soul  with  a  holy 

j°y- 

"  So  long  as  the  faculties  are  active  to  work  and  shape  and 
mould  new  thoughts  and  things,  so  long  doth  the  heart  rejoice 
witnessing  its  expansive  energy  ; — so  long  shalt  thou  live,  and 
thy  life  be  not  without  joy,  even  though  thou  hast  suffered 
much. 

"  Shall  we  not  take  the  mother  with  her  child  as  the  pattern 
of  a  life :  ceaseless  activity  under  the  impulse  of  love  to 
accomplish  the  work  of  the  day  ?  " 

Such  were  the  meditations  of  Premnath  excited  by  the  pure 
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rationalism  of  the  student,  the  mysticism  of  the  widow,  and 
the  child-worship  of  the  mother. 


One  day  when  Premnath  came  forth  from  prolonged  medita- 
tion into  the  courtyard,  the  doorkeeper  approaching,  with 
hands  palm  to  palm,  announced  that  a  Chaudhri  Jat  begged 
audience.  And  when  he  was  admitted  Premnath  recognised 
the  younger  of  the  two  brothers  whom  he  had  admonished  on 
the  last  night  of  his  pilgrimage.  After  due  greeting  with 
humble  obeisance,  the  visitor  spoke  : 

"  My  lord,  when  you  honoured  our  house  and  bade  us 
beware  of  our  old  ways  as  ways  of  wickedness,  you  com- 
manded, when  a  child  is  born  straightway  send  a  messenger 
to  Ronahi,  and  I  will  come  to  your  house  and  call  on  the  holy 
name  of  Rama  that  blessings  may  alight  on  the  child.  Behold, 
I  am  here  at  your  bidding.  My  wife  has  been  delivered — the 
child  is  a  girl,  and  now  awaits  your  promised  blessing." 

Then  Premnath  rejoiced,  and  answered  :  "  My  son,  my  joy 
is  very  great  that  through  me  has  been  held  sacred  the  life  of 
the  new-born  child.  Gome,  let  us  depart  at  once,  for  my  heart 
yearns  for  the  mother  and  child  upon  whom  the  blessing  of  the 
Lord  Rama  shall  descend." 

He  straightway  ordered  his  chariot  to  be  prepared,  and 
bearing  with  him  gold  bangles  for  mother  and  child,  passed 
through  Hafizganj  that  night  and  arrived  at  the  village  in  the 
morning. 

And  when  he  returned  home,  he  thought,  sitting  in  his  lone- 
liness :  "A  thousand  times  I  had  heard  of  this  accursed 
custom  of  the  Jats — with  indifference  as  of  a  trifling  matter 
of  which  I  had  no  concern.  Indignation  at  the  iniquity  sprang 
sudden  in  my  heart,  spontaneous,  as  pure  of  any  rational 
thought  as  the  impulse  of  the  mother  to  cherish  her  child, 
surely  then  inspired  directly  by  the  Divine  Spirit." 

Then  for  the  first  time  since  the  day  when  he  was  left  solitary 
his  heart  was  light. 


BOOK  THE   FIFTH 
THE   BANKRUPT 

CHAPTER  XXXIV 
THE  RECALL  TO   DUTY 

PRAYER,  ritual  and  purifications  continued  to  fill 
most  of  Premnath's  day,  notwithstanding  the  bold 
excursions  of  his  critical  judgment.  The  two  currents 
of  his  mental  life  were  separated  by  a  barrier,  each  proceeding 
on  its  own  way  unimpeded  by  the  other,  except  during  tran- 
sient fits  of  depression  when  he  distrusted  both.  But  ere  long, 
in  renewed  ecstasy  of  prayer,  the  painful  doubts  vanished  and 
the  serenity  of  his  mind  was  restored.  He  had  no  desire  to 
return  to  the  world  ;  nay,  he  began  to  shrink  from  it  as  from 
an  impurity  ;  as  a  return  to  trivial  and  sordid  pursuits,  in  close 
intercourse  with  men,  struggling  to  overreach  one  another, 
reckless  of  the  injury  inflicted,  for  a  base  end. 

When  his  grandson  Balgobind,  after  receiving  his  university 
degree,  left  to  take  up  a  government  appointment  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  province,  the  old  man  lost  the  one  congenial  com- 
panion with  whom  he  could  converse  freely  and  debate  the 
moral  questions  raised  in  their  first  discussion.  And  when 
soon  afterwards  the  young  man's  wife  and  child  followed  him, 
Premnath  sank  into  deeper  solitude.  Tara  Muni,  his  son's  wife, 
inflated  with  dignity  as  mistress  of  the  house,  and  flurried  with 
domestic  cares,  worried  the  recluse.  ~^nd  her  children,  shy 
of  his  austerity,  avoided  him.  He  began  to  realise  that  his  son 
Dwarkanath  was  no  longer  at  ease  in  his  company,  and  their 
intercourse  became  constrained  and  at  last  merely  formal. 
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Dwarkanath  was  moreover  often  absent  from  home,  some- 
times for  long  periods,  ostensibly  on  business  matters.  But 
as  to  this  Premnath  made  no  inquiry.  He  desired  to  know 
nothing  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank ;  they  were  no  longer  any 
active  concern  of  his  ;  and  he  was  not  unconscious  that  in- 
formation of  any  injudicious  transactions  would  disturb  his 
secluded  life.  He  saw  the  clients  come  and  go,  the  clerks  busy 
with  their  accounts  and  letters ;  he  heard  the  clink  of  the 
money  counted  and  tested  ;  all  the  old  routine  seemingly  un- 
changed ;  but  it  was  part  of  a  world  he  had  abandoned,  as 
remote  from  him  now  as  from  the  meditative  birds  on  the 
eaves. 

Thus,  as  the  days  passed  he  sank  deeper  into  solitude  ;  in 
his  household  a  survival  of  a  past  age,  a  shadow  passing  to 
and  fro  without  a  link  to  the  life  within.  And  now  with 
relaxed  interest  in  his  speculations,  his  intellect  began  to  lose 
its  alertness,  and  his  thought  to  move  automatically  in  a  circle. 
The  new  moon  appeared  and  waxed  to  full  and  waned  to  re- 
appear anew,  and  the  events  of  his  life  were  the  ceremonies 
of  the  lunar  phases  :  one  passed  into  another,  leaving  no  mark 
of  its  passage  upon  the  anchoret's  mind  :  he  lost  count  of  the 
lapse  of  time.  But  throughout  the  town  and  countryside  his 
reputation  for  sanctity  began  to  spread  ;  and,  as  he  passed  to 
and  from  the  temple  by  the  river,  simple  folk  sought  to  touch 
his  feet  and  secure  his  blessing.  To  such  homage,  even  if  he 
were  conscious  of  it,  he  remained  quite  indifferent. 


At  length,  when  the  circle  of  the  year  had  twice  revolved, 
a  rude  shock  from  the  world  without  aroused  him  from  his 
seclusion. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  thu  full  moon  of  Baisakh.  The 
recluse  had  scrupulously  performed  the  complex  ceremonies 
of  the  morning,  taken  li£»  midday  meal,  and  now,  in  a  posture 
of  meditation  sate  on  a^trip  of  matting  spread  on  the  roof, 
shaded  by  the  pipal-tree  rustling  its  foliage  of  tender  green. 

He  thought,  in  dreamy  reverie  :  "  If  my  beloved  had  been 
spared  to  me,  could  1  have  attained  this  consummation — to 
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seek  nothing,  to  desire  nothing  ?  Did  she  depart  to  leave  the 
way  clear  to  eternal  peace  ?  Was  her  death  blessed,  as  a 
sacrifice  for  her,  and  for  me,  as  the  loosening  of  the  tie  which 
held  me  to  this  world — sordid  and  empty  without  her  ?  And 
if  the  beloved  were  restored,  the  glory  of  the  world  would 
return,  and  again  I  should  cling  to  the  world  of  sense  ?  If  this 
be  true — how  can  I  affirm  that  desire  is  dead  in  my  heart  ?  " 

But  the  cry  of  the  koel,  the  joyous  voice  of  the  arisen  life  of 
the  year,  broke  in  upon  the  idle  reverie,  and  raising  his  head, 
he  saw,  standing  at  the  entrance  to  the  staircase,  with  her  soft 
eyes  fixed  on  him,  the  widow  Har  Sundari,  mother  of  Balgo- 
bind. 

"  You  would  speak  to  me  ?  "  he  asked  gently,  after  an 
interval.  "  Approach,  my  daughter." 

She  bowed  low  and  stood  before  him  with  hands  pressed 
palm  to  palm. 

"  Had  you  waited  long  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  While  one  might  count  one  hundred  beads  repeating  the 
holy  name." 

"  My  mind  had  wandered  through  strange  ways  to  painful 
thoughts.  But  speak,  dear  daughter." 

"  It  is  of  my  son,  Balgobind " 

"  Ah,  that  dear  head  !  "  he  exclaimed,  interpreting  the 
anxiety  on  the  mother's  face.  "  No  ill  news  of  him,  or  of  his 
child,  and  my  beloved  Indrain,  6n  whose  face  I  long  to  look 
again." 

"  I  know  not  what  brings  him  ;  but  to  speak  with  you  on 
urgent  matters." 

"  Urgent  matters  !  "  repeated  Premnath.  "  About  which 
he  could  not  write.  Some  serious  difficulty  perhaps  ;  some 
evil  befallen.  But  affecting  things  no  longer  within  my  scope." 

"  Father,"  she  urged,  "  of  this  be  sure  :  for  no  slight  cause 
would  he  break  in  upon  your  peace." 

"  His  uncle  is  here  to  guide  in  worldly  concerns." 

"  My  brother-in-law  is  absent — long  absent ;  we  know  not 
where." 

"  Balgobind  can  learn  in  the  office  where  business  has  called 
his  uncle.  Let  him  seek  his  uncle.  But  stay,  if  he  come  to 
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consult  me  on  spiritual  matters  ; — there  are  many  nice  points 
I  would  gladly  discuss  with  him.  Much  I  have  missed  his  cool 
reason  and  sharp  words." 

"  Dear  father,"  she  urged,  "  so  much  I  gathered  that  the 
matter  affects  the  very  honour  and  welfare  of  our  house." 

The  old  man  felt  a  shock  at  these  ominous  words,  and  re- 
mained silent  a  few  moments.  When  he  replied,  it  was  in  a 
rougher  tone  : 

"  My  daughter,  vex  me  not  with  information  which  will 
vainly  ruffle  the  peace  of  my  soul.  In  these  things  I  have  no 
share,  and  desire  none.  Keep  them  from  me." 

But  she  added  resolutely  :  "  And  only  through  your  inter- 
vention can  calamity  be  averted." 

"  Daughter,  dear  daughter,"  he  answered,  "  let  me  hear  no 
more  of  these  things."  And  then,  in  a  gentler  tone  :  "  and 
make  it  not  harder  for  me  by  thy  persuasive  words  and  tender 
looks.  Thou  surely  wouldst  not  lead  me  astray  from  the  holy 
path  by  awakening  desires  which  have  sunk  down  even  as  in 
death." 

Har  Sundari  pondered  in  silence  awhile,  and  then,  guided 
by  a  flash  of  insight  into  his  soul,  she  answered  :  "  Nay  then, 
dear  father,  I  would  not  persuade  you  to  swerve  from  the  path 
of  holiness.  I  will  tell  my  son  as  from  you  :  that  to  the  affairs 
of  the  world  you  are  dead  ;  that  you  have  renounced  all 
concern  for  our  worldly  weal,  abdicated  all  authority  in  favour 
of  my  brother-in-law,  your  son  ;  even  as  though  he  had  per- 
formed the  last  obsequies  of  his  father  dead.  I  will  tell  him 
that  when  you  bestowed  your  blessing  on  that  Jat  household, 
which  you  had  cleansed  of  crime ;  when  you  did  this  act  of 
redemption,  you  closed  the  chapter  of  your  acts  for  others' 
weal,  and  your  remaining  days  are  devoted  to  the  salvation 
of  your  own  soul.  I  will  tell  him  that  after  threescore  years, 
rilled  with  generous  deeds,  you  should  be  free  to  seek  in  your 
own  way  your  own  salvation.  This,  I  think,  my  son  may 
understand,  and  rest  satisfied  that  his  grandfather  follows  the 
right  way. 

"  And  further  I  will  tell  him,  there  are  many  nice  points 
touching  spiritual  doctrine  which  you  would  gladly  discuss 
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with  him  :  that  you  have  sorely  missed  his  cool  reason  and 
sharp  words.  And,  I  will  add,  that  even  now  such  a  delicate 
point  of  doctrine  has  arisen,  most  worthy  of  debate  :  whether, 
when  danger  threatens,  the  honour  and  welfare  of  the  house 
of  the  anchoret,  the  welfare  of  all  that  which  in  his  un- 
regenerate  days  he  held  most  dear  and  sacred,  and  only 
through  his  intervention,  and  not  otherwise,  can  disaster  be 
averted  ; — whether  then  the  anchoret  should  not  turn  for  a 
little  while  from  his  steadfast  pursuit  of  his  own  salvation, 
and  intervene  again  in  worldly  things  to  avert  the  threatened 
calamity.  This  surely  is  a  nice  point  of  doctrine,  and  in  debate 
thereon  can  there  be  no  intrusion  on  holiness. 

"  So  I  will  deliver  the  message  to  my  son." 

She  was  silent,  and  his  gaze  remained  fixed  on  her  fervent 
face  as  she  stood  before  him  with  downcast  eyes  and  hands 
pressed  palm  to  palm  before  her  bosom.  And  the  thought 
broke  in  upon  him  :  "  What  answer  would  my  Beloved  give 
to  such  a  plea  as  this  ?  "  And  in  his  heart  he  heard  her 
resolute  voice  :  "  Act !  " 

But  he  said  only :  "  My  daughter,  thou  hast  a  subtle  wit  to 
imply  much  through  gentle  words.  Smooth  and  soft  are  the 
words,  but  he  who  listens  well  discerns  a  bitter  meaning  and 
rough  to  smart  and  rasp  the  recesses  of  the  heart. 

"  But,  so  let  it  be,  thou  soul  crafty  in  all  holiness.  Deliver 
thy  message  even  as  thou  hast  shaped  it.  Let  the  youth  wash 
and  feed  and  rest  and  come  to  me." 

"  He  has  washed  and  changed  his  raiment  while  waiting  to 
receive  your  commands.  And  if  you  permit,  he  will  come 
now." 

Premnath  nodded  assent,  and  the  widow  bowing  touched 
his  feet  and  slowly  withdrew. 

Then  Premnath  arose  and  leaning  on  the  parapet  looked 
through  the  rustling  pipal ;  and  his  soul  was  as  agitated  as 
the  leaves.  In  his  ears  rang  the  words  as  harbingers  of  evil : 
"  the  honour  and  welfare  of  the  house  ;  the  welfare  of  all  she, 
my  Beloved,  held  most  sacred. 

"  Held  most  sacred,"  he  murmured,  "  when  she  shared  her 
life  with  thine — that  most  wise  and  gentle  soul." 
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And  from  amid  the  boughs  the  koel  whistled  merrily  again 
and  again,  the  voice  of  the  arisen  year. 

Then,  some  unconscious  association  brought  before  him  a 
vision  of  the  white  marble  dome  and  the  soaring  columns  of 
that  most  fair  sepulchre  raised  to  a  lost  Beloved,  which  looks 
down  on  the  Jamna  waters,  when,  his  wife  seated  in  her 
chariot,  he  standing  beside,  they  had  together  looked  upon  it 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  saw  it  glittering  in  purity 
beneath  the  deep  blue  sky.  Surely,  she  had  said,  the  great 
king  enshrined  her  memory  and  his  love  under  the  choicest 
temple  the  hand  of  man  could  shape,  an  emblem  for  all  time 
of  what  may  be  achieved  by  the  noblest  love. 

Then  his  heart  yearned  again  for  the  unattainable. 

A  loud  creaking  of  the  door  aroused  him,  and  he  saw 
Balgobind  closing  the  entrance  of  the  staircase  to  bar  all 
intrusion  from  below. 


Premnath  embraced  the  young  man  warmly,  and  bade  him 
be  seated  on  a  cane  stool,  while  he  himself  resumed  his  place 
on  the  mat  in  a  posture  of  meditation.  Thus  for  a  little  while 
they  sate  in  silence — the  visitant  from  the  world  beside  the 
recluse. 

"  I  have  missed  you  from  the  house,  and  not  less  the  sweet 
presence  of  Indrain  and  her  child,"  said  Premnath,  breaking 
the  silence. 

"  And  I,"  replied  his  grandson,  "  even  amid  my  new  duties 
have  greatly  missed  our  discussions  on  doctrinal  matters, 
which  you  permitted.  Not  a  little  have  my  thoughts  been 
cleared  by  your  searching  tests." 

"  And  you  would  add,  and  confirmed  in  the  doctrines  you 
supported." 

"  Nay,  sir,  hardly  that,"  replied  the  young  man.  "I  am 
not  yet  an  adherent  of  the  new  philosophy.  I  am  but  a 
searcher  in  the  stage  of  doubting  the  foundations  of  the  old. 
But  in  the  life^of  constant  action  I  now  lead,  1  have  scant 
leisure  for  these  abstruse  problems." 

"  Action,"    repeated    Premnath    meditatively.      "  Action 
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urgent,  pursuing  time  on  the  heels — and  the  fatal  too  late  ! 
Hence  the  disturbance  of  tranquillity  indispensable  for  medita- 
tion on  things  spiritual.  Surely  our  great  teachers  were  wise 
who  commanded  for  the  devotee  a  dwelling  in  the  desert 
separate  from  kith  and  kin." 

"  They  knew,  no  doubt,"  said  Balgobind,  "  that  those  we 
love  and  cherish  as  ourselves,  and  who  cling  to  us  as  their 
dearest,  are  our  strongest  links  to  the  sensual  world  ;  and  not 
until  affection  for  these  is  extirpated  can  the  sin  of  desire  be 
finally  cleansed  from  the  heart." 

"  No  doubt,  no  doubt.    Not  until  affection  is  dead." 

"  But  affection  may  survive  even  death,"  added  Balgobind. 
"  And  thus  it  would  seem  that  for  two  classes  only  is  complete 
renunciation  of  worldly  desires  possible." 

"  How  so  ?  " 

"  First  for  the  youth  who  becomes  a  devotee  before  the 
family  links  are  formed  and  before  the  sacred  obligations  of 
mutual  service  and  love  incurred.  Of  the  affections  and 
duties  in  the  household  he  is  ignorant ;  and  such  as  he 
feels  have  been  directed  to  the  mystic  being  known  in  his 
ecstasies." 

"  True,  my  son,"  said  the  old  man.  "  He  can  never  know 
the  yearning  for  the  lost,  and  the  comfort  from  those  who  are 
left.  And  the  other  ?  " 

"  One  such  as  the  Dasnami  monk  of  whom  you  spoke  so 
much  to  me.  By  sudden  calamity  he  was  bereft  of  all  that 
was  his — wife,  children,  wealth.  The  world  he  had  loved  had 
vanished,  and  no  bond  to  hold  him  remained.  Yet,  I  judge, 
that  had  his  children  been  preserved,  he  would  not  have 
deprived  them  of  a  father's  love  and  care." 

"  How  can  you  affirm  this  ?  " 

"  From  what  I  learnt  from  you,  sir.  When  he  approached 
the  end  of  his  days,  he  desired  to  return  where  he  had  dwelt 
with  wife  and  children,  to  die  there  and  be  buried  in  the  river- 
bed below  his  old  home.  Not  sacred  Benares,  not  holy  Nar- 
bada,  nor  the  holy  land  of  Krishna,  did  he  choose  as  a  final 
resting-place — but  that  little  hamlet  by  the  river,  unknown 
to  fame,  where  he  had  lived  as  a  husband  and  father.  Hence 
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I  infer  that  his  gentle  heart  could  have  never  endured 
separation  from  his  living  children  in  their  need  of  the 
father's  care." 

"  Yes,  my  son,  yes,"  said  the  old  man  in  a  low  tone.  "  His 
was  indeed  a  most  gentle,  but  not  a  strong  spirit." 

"  And  this  too  I  may  affirm  from  what  you  told  me,"  con- 
tinued Balgobind.  "  Throughout  his  anchoret-life,  through 
his  long  years  in  the  south,  the  embers  of  desire  were  never 
extinguished  in  his  heart.  In  vain  was  his  long  discipline  : 
the  sin  of  earthly  lust  clung  to  his  heart  to  the  last." 

A  long  silence  followed.  Premnath  sate  motionless  in  the 
posture  of  meditation  ;  his  grandson  looked  away  to  the  rust- 
ling leaves  and  the  little  flocks  of  birds  restless  in  the  boughs — 
and  from  the  topmost  branch  the  koel  sent  forth  his  triumphant 
note. 

"  Shio  Das  Tirtha  was  but  a  weak  spirit,"  said  Premnath 
at  last. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Balgobind,  "  but  his  heart  had  been  warmed 
with  strong  love  for  his  own,  and  long  years  and  discipline 
could  not  quench  its  after-glow.  So  far  then,  steadfast  in  the 
way  he  had  trod  through  his  best  years.  His  love  had  gone 
outwards  and  could  not  find  satisfaction  within  his  own  soul. 
Weak,  yes  ;  but  a  spirit  of  ardent  love — not  of  self." 

Another  long  pause  ensued  before  Premnath  replied  : 

"  In  his  strict  performance  of  the  anchoret's  rule,  in  the 
ecstasy  of  prayer,  he  found  oblivion  of  sorrow  ;  and  from  his 
meditations  there  sprang  a  firm  hope  of  union  with  the  divine 
spirit  and  satiation  of  his  love.  His  aspect  and  words  all 
revealed  a  heart  at  peace — untroubled  each  day  and  for  the 
morrow." 

"  Then  he  found  the  comfort  he  sought,  and  his  long  dis- 
cipline was  not  in  vain,"  said  Balgobind. 

"  Ah,  you  see  your  error." 

"  At  least  he  was  unconscious  of  his  failure  to  kill  desire," 
replied  Balgobind.  "  He  knew  not  then  that  to  cling  to  the 
memory  of  earthly  love  was  a  fatal  hindrance  to  achieving  the 
end  of  the  anchoret-rule — the  extinction  of  desire  as  a  condi- 
tion of  final  absorption  in  the  divinity," 
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"  Perhaps  so,  my  son,  perhaps  so  ;  but  happy  was  that 
gentle  monk  through  the  dulness  of  his  perception." 

"  You  no  doubt  discussed  these  matters  at  length  with  the 
old  monk  ?  " 

"  Often ;  but  it  was  to  her  whom  we  have  lost  that  he 
opened  his  heart." 

"  Ah,  none  other  could  equally  move  to  confidence  and 
confession." 

Premnath  was  silent,  for  his  utterance  was  choked  by  a 
rising  emotion.  Then  after  a  pause,  the  young  man  asked  : 

"  Perhaps  some  day  you  will  tell  me  what  passed  between 
my  revered  grandmother  and  the  monk  ?  " 

"  Not  now,  my  son  ;  perhaps  hereafter.  And  yet,"  he 
continued,  after  a  pause,  "  one  part  of  his  debate  with  that 
dear  spirit  I  would  recall.  He  told  how  after  long  absence  in 
a  theological  school,  he  had  returned  home,  and  he  said 
solemnly,  '  Then  I  learnt  that  the  greatest  treasure  for  man 
in  this  transient  world  is  a  wise  and  true  and  loving  wife.' 
Thereupon  the  lost  mother  of  our  house  pressed  him,  and 
asked  :  '  You,  even  as  a  departed  spirit,  now  overlook  your 
earthly  life,  comprehending  the  bliss  and  sorrow  thereof. 
Tell  me,  if  it  depended  on  your  will  to  pass  once  more  through 
any  stage  of  your  life,  would  you  choose  to  live  it  again,  and 
yet  again,  for  all  eternity  ?  ' 

"  And  at  first  he  evaded  the  question  under  a  cloud  of 
obscure  doctrine,  but  she  urged  him  to  reply  from  his  own 
simple  heart,  and  he  answered  thus :  '  My  daughter,  thy 
heart  is  pure,  thy  mind  sincere  ;  to  thee  I  can  answer  and 
surely,  those  days  that  followed  my  return,  all  too  brief,  I  see 
them  now  as  days  of  purest  happiness  :  of  good  done,  of  no 
evil  willed,  and  the  light  that  shone  on  them  was  from  my 
beloved  wife  and  our  children  around  us.  I  dare  confess  to 
thee,  though  it  be  a  sin  of  desire,  I  would  live  those  days  again 
and  again,  even  to  all  eternity.' 

"  Such  was  the  old  monk's  confession,  and  our  lost  one 
answered  :  '  Father,  there  can  be  no  sin  in  such  yearnings, 
whatever  the  celibate  doctors  may  delve  out  of  their  profound 
solitude.'  " 
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He  spoke  the  last  words  in  a  voice  hardly  audible,  and  broke 
off,  with  difficulty  suppressing  his  emotion.  -The  last  day 
with  her  in  Dwarka,  and  all  its  incidents,  surged  up  in  his 
memory.  He  signed  to  the  young  man  to  leave  him,  and  when 
he  was  again  alone,  he  arose  and  leant  over  the  parapet  and 
moved  restlessly  to  and  fro. 

"  This  boy,"  he  thought,  "  once  her  darling  Gobinda,  how 
strong  his  likeness  to  her — feature,  demeanour,  gesture,  even 
his  little  tricks  of  speech  ;  and  in  his  mind,  as  in  hers,  the 
doctrines  of  our  saints  are  reflected  in  many  diverging 
rays  !  " 

He  knew  well  now  what  her  counsel  would  have  been  in  this 
emergency,  when  the  honour  of  the  house  was  at  stake.  And 
he  answered  now  in  his  heart,  as  once  before  he  had  spoken  to 
her :  "  How  shall  I  say  with  a  surety  that  thy  woman's  wit 
hath  not  pierced  to  the  very  root  ?  " 

Had  not  the  widow  said,  she  on  whose  tongue  was  truth, 
"  Only  through  thy  intervention  can  this  threatened  calamity 
be  averted."  If  he  refused  to  answer  this  call  to  the  sordid 
world,  how  could  he  endure  to  live  under  the  consciousness  of 
her  reproach  ? 

He  turned  with  sudden  resolution,  and  with  slow  but  un- 
hesitating steps,  descended  from  the  roof  to  the  hall  beneath, 
where  he  had  been  wont  to  transact  his  business.  But  arrived 
in  middle  of  room,  standing  under  the  chandelier,  he  was 
again  checked  by  a  mental  struggle. 

"  If  I  give  heed  to  this  appeal,  then  I  must  act,  and  abandon 
my  seclusion  and  divine  things.  Thus  shall  I  confess  in  my 
action  that  my  efforts  have  been  in  vain  ;  that  my  will  has 
been  too  weak  to  subdue  desires  of  the  flesh  ;  that  I  have 
yielded  even  to  the  first  temptation  to  turn  from  the  holy  way. 
Our  people  who  have  reverenced  my  saintly  life,  who  have 
bowed  to  worship  me  as  the  holy  devotee  ;  all  these  will  look 
on  me  askance  as  one  who  has  abandoned  holiness  for  pro- 
fanity :  I,  holding  the  common  ways  of  men  to  be  unholy — 
wilfully,  consciously  pollute  my  soul,  which  had  progressed  so 
far  on  the  way  to  purification  ! 

"  Can  I  boldly  affirm  that  in  choosing  the  life  of  seclusion, 
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I  strayed  from  the  right  path  ?  If  not,  then  hereafter  I  live 
burdened  with  a  sense  of  sin. 

"  Can  I  reject  this  appeal  and  leave  those  we  loved  to  dis- 
honour and  calamity  ?  If  so,  can  I  hope  to  recover  the  calm 
spirit,  which  is  the  one  thing  needful  to  the  holy  life  ? 

"  One  way  only  is  there  of  escape  :  even  now  to  abandon 
house  and  home  and  vanish  in  the  wilderness.  Never  again 
to  see  these  holy  walls  ;  never  again  to  hear  the  loved  voices  ; 
never  again  to  recall  my  youth  and  manhood  and  age — to 
sweep  all  these  from  memory  and  live  conscious  only  of  desire 
for  union  with  the  Divine  Essence. 

"  Oh,  my  Beloved,  the  command  is  to  obliterate  all  thought 
of  our  common  past,  to  sweep  from  the  shrine  of  memory  the 
most  holy  relics  !  Profanation  !  Avaunt !  " 

He  uttered  the  words  aloud,  and  as  he  did  so,  raising  his 
head,  saw  reflected  in  the  wall  mirror  the  figure  of  an  old  man, 
naked  to  the  waist,  thin  almost  to  emaciation,  the  hands 
expanded  on  outstretched  arms  as  though  to  thrust  away  an 
assailant ;  and  the  brows  were  drawn  down  over  angry  eyes 
and  distorted  features  crudely  manifest  on  the  shaven  face. 

For  an  instant  he  started  back,  not  realising  that  his  own 
reflection  stood  before  him.  Then  the  tension  relaxed  and  he 
sank  down  on  the  floor  silent  and  still. 

"Truly,  truly,"  he  muttered,  "no  saintly  figure;  but  at 
least  one  resolute  to  repel  a  foe  !  Shall  the  most  profound 
feelings  of  the  heart  yield  to  the  reason  of  an  over-subtle 
brain  ?  " 

The  struggle  was  past,  and  never  renewed. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 
BALGOBIND 

PREMNATH   left   no   interval    for   further    hesitation, 
but  at  once  summoned  his  grandson. 
"  Grandson,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  brief  decision, 
when  the  young  man  had  taken  his  seat,  "  you  seek  my  aid 
on  a  matter  touching  the  honour  and  welfare  of  our  house. 
What  I  can  I  will  do.    Let  me  hear  what  has  happened." 

"  It  concerns  my  uncle  and  his  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
bank." 

"  So  I  feared.    Where  is  he  now  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  say.  I  learn  that  he  went  on  business  to  Mirza- 
pur  ;  thence  he  wrote  that  letters  were  to  be  addressed  to  him 
at  Patna.  His  last  letter  was  delivered  ten  days  ago  ;  since 
then  nothing  has  come,  though  important  papers  were  for- 
warded to  him  by  the  head  clerk." 

"  Well,  proceed." 

"  Let  me  then  relate  from  the  beginning  how  the  matter 
came  to  my  knowledge.  You  remember  one  Sayyid  Ali 
Husain — son  of  the  blind  Sayyid  who  died  some  time  ago  ?  " 

"  Surely.  A  family  of  fanatics,  who  caused  some  trouble. 
One  of  the  daughters  married  into  the  family  of  our  Tah- 
sildar." 

"  The  same.  Well,  an  old  college  friend  of  mine  wrote  to 
me  from  Koel  reminding  me  of  my  promise  to  visit  him,  and 
suggested  that  I  might  take  advantage  of  three  days'  holiday 
to  do  so  ;  and  he  added  that  a  lecture  to  a  select  few  was  to 
be  delivered  in  English,  which  I  might  like  to  attend,  especially 
as  the  lecturer  originally  came  from  my  native^town — and  he 
named  the  Sayyid. 

"  Now  I  had  read — nay,  studied  with  much  interest — the 
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report  of  the  notorious  address  which  he  delivered  here.  I 
was  eager  to  know  more  of  the  man,  and  decided  to  accept  my 
friend's  invitation. 

"  Well,  we  attended  the  lecture,  some  ten  or  twelve  of  us  in 
all,  and,  after  he  had  concluded,  I  remained  to  converse  with 
him,  when  he  answered  my  questions  with  patience  and 
courtesy.  At  the  close  of  the  conference  he  drew  me  apart 
and  spoke  of  you,  sir,  and  I  told  him  briefly  what  had  befallen. 
He  then  inquired  whether  I  knew  anything  of  the  conduct  of 
the  business  under  my  uncle.  And  when  I  replied  that  I  had 
been  entirely  occupied  with  my  studies  and  official  duties,  he 
said :  '  I  beg  you  will  excuse  my  intruding  in  your  private 
affairs,  but,  apart  from  the  fact  that  I  am  now  interested  in 
you  personally,  I  have  not  forgotten  that  your  grandfather 
once  helped  my  people  in  a  serious  difficulty.  I  would  there- 
fore venture  to  remind  you  that  a  practical  man  in  your 
position,  as  a  partner  in  the  common  family  estate,  will  not 
neglect  to  exercise  some  supervision  over  it.  You  should 
know  then  of  a  report  which  has  reached  me.  I  have  a  trusted 
servant,  a  native  of  your  district,  who  brings  me  gossip, 
trivial  and  otherwise — but  whatever  he  tells  me,  he  has  heard 
or  seen.  And  regarding  your  house  he  reported,  the  old  Sahu 
Premnath  grown  feeble,  has  retired,  leaving  his  son  Dwar- 
kanath  alone  to  conduct  the  business.  The  old  reputation  of 
the  house  is  quite  lost ;  most  business  goes  now  to  the  Khatri 
bankers  of  the  New  Market ;  moreover,  the  villages  belonging 
to  the  Sahu  are  uncared  for  and  the  tenants  fleeced.  For  this 
Dwarkanath  neglects  his  affairs,  gambling,  and  consorting 
with  dancing  girls  whom  he  entertains  sumptuously  in  an 
establishment  somewhere  in  the  East,  where  he  chiefly  resides. 
The  common  opinion  is  that  the  old  firm  will  quite  break  up. 
Such,'  continued  the  Sayyid,  '  is  undoubtedly  the  report  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood  ;  as  to  the  facts  I  know  nothing, 
but  as  a  friend  and  well-wisher  I  advise  you  to  ascertain  what 
foundation,  if  any,  there  is  for  the  rumour.  Your  preoccupa- 
tions with  science  and  philosophy  and  the  grave  matters  we 
have  discussed  to-day,  neither  these  nor  your  official  duties 
will  justify  your  neglecting  the  private  affairs  of  your  house, 
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upon  which  depend  the  welfare  of  the  members  of  your  family, 
to  whom  you  are  guardian.' 

"  I  was  struck  dumb  by  this  strange  information  so  strangely 
brought  to  me,  and  for  a  while  knew  not  what  to  say.  Then  I 
ventured  to  ask  him  what  steps  he  advised  me  to  take.  He 
answered  :  '  As  I  said,  you  must  test  this  report,  and  if  it  be 
true,  take  prompt  measures  to  avert  the  threatened  bank- 
ruptcy. In  this  your  practical  ability  will  be  tested.' 

"  He  then  permitted  me  to  depart,  expressing  a  hope  we 
might  meet  again. 

"  After  some  consideration,  I  started  at  once  for  Hathras, 
to  our  old  correspondent,  Sahu  Ram  Dhan  Das.  If,  I  thought, 
our  business  is  really  falling  into  disorder,  he  must  have  some 
inkling  of  the  facts,  and  I  shall  gather  his  opinion  without 
revealing  the  existence  of  any  suspicion.  He  gave  me  a  warm 
welcome,  and  I  explained  that  being  in  the  neighbourhood  on 
a  holiday  I  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  paying  my  respects 
to  him. 

"  He  asked  many  questions  about  you,  sir,  which  I  answered. 
Then  he  asked  me  why  I  had  not  followed  in  the  way  of  my 
fathers  in  the  banking-house,  and  repeated  the  old  saying, 
'  First  rank  tillage,  next  rank  trade,  and  last  of  all,  work  for 
wage ' ;  and  when  I  expressed  my  strong  distaste  for  business 
and  my  ambition  to  rise  to  dignity  in  the  service  of  the  State, 
he  said  gravely :  '  Well,  you  will  excuse  my  saying  that  as 
your  grandfather  has  retired,  you  should  devote  your  abilities 
to  the  old  firm.'  I  replied  :  '  Oh,  my  uncle  suffices  for  that, 
and  has  sons  to  succeed  him/  He  repeated  my  words  gravely  : 
'  You  say  your  uncle  suffices.  Do  you  know,  then,  how  the 
business  has  gone  on  under  his  management  ?  '  When  I 
answered  that  I  knew  nothing  as  to  that :  the  business  was 
entirely  in  my  uncle's  hands  ;  he  remarked  drily  :  '  I  see,  you 
leave  him  to  administer  your  estate  without  any  supervision 
or  audit.'  I  excused  myself,  saying,  I  could  not  venture  to 
supervise  the  acts  of  my  uncle,  who  was  in  the  place  of  a  father 
to  me,  and  that  I  was,  moreover,  entirely  ignorant  of  business 
details.  Then  after  a  pause  he  said  :  '  Young  man,  your  house 
and  mine  have  been  connected  for  very  many  years,  and  your 
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grandfather  was  once  a  close  friend  of  mine.  It  would  grieve 
me  much  to  learn  that  his  affairs  had  fallen  into  disorder.  I 
would  venture,  therefore,  to  caution  you,  in  strict  confidence 
and  in  private — that  I  have  reason  to  think  that  the  signature 
of  Premnath  Tiwari's  firm  is  no  longer  regarded  by  the  bank- 
ing community  as  unimpeachable  security.'  I  said,  '  You 
alarm  me ;  I  beg  you  will  tell  me  what  you  know.'  He 
answered  kindly  but  cautiously,  '  You  know  we  must  be  very 
careful  how  we  speak  of  the  credit  of  a  banking-house  ;  and 
you  must  bear  in  mind  that  what  I  say  is  addressed  to  you  in 
strict  confidence.  But  so  much  I  know  from  a  correspondent 
of  mine  in  Calcutta,  that  your  uncle  has  been  speculating 
largely  in  the  gold-mine  shares,  that  these  have  fallen  in  value 
and  that  he  is  reported  to  have  lost  very  heavily.  I  myself 
know  he  has  been  engaged  in  Calcutta  in  these  share  dealings — 
quite  alien  to  the  business  of  his  firm  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable 
he  has  been  the  victim  of  an  astute  gang  of  brokers  there,  who 
batten  upon  inexperienced  and  venturesome  spirits.  As  to 
his  love  of  gambling,  that  is  well  known  among  us.  Even  you 
must  have  heard  of  it ! '  I  admitted  that  it  was  so,  and  he 
continued :  '  Well,  gambling  is  a  greedy  spirit.  But  in  the 
Calcutta  share  market  success  is  not  likely  to  attend  an  old- 
fashioned  country  banker  who  pits  himself  against  the  astute 
speculators  who  live  by  their  dealings.  Thus  it  is,  my  son,  I 
would  urge  you  to  look  into  the  state  of  the  firm  on  which  the 
fortune  of  your  family  depends.  And  one  thing  more  I  learnt 
from  my  Calcutta  correspondent,  that  your  uncle,  posing  as  a 
great  landholder  and  banker  of  the  north,  has  been  giving  very 
expensive — aye,  extravagant — entertainments  in  Calcutta. 
And  meantime,  the  bills  that  pass  through  my  hands  show 
that  his  legitimate  business  has  greatly  declined.' 

"  Then  I  begged  him,  as  an  old  friend,  to  advise  me  how  I 
should  act.  He  answered  at  once :  '  Go  home.  Tell  your 
uncle  that  you  have  resolved  to  throw  up  your  official  position 
and  join  him  in  the  administration  of  the  business.  You  have 
an  indefeasible  right  to  do  this.  Unless  indeed,'  he  added 
after  a  pause,  '  you  can  persuade  your  grandfather — if  he  still 
has  his  wits  about  him,  notwithstanding  his  craze  for  the  life 
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of  a  devotee — (such  were  the  Sahu's  words,  sir,  which  I  merely 
repeat),  let  him  then/  he  said, '  himself  resume  administration 
of  the  firm  and  put  due  restraint  on  your  uncle's  irregularities.' 
"  So  much,  sir,  I  learnt  in  Hathras,  and  I  resolved  without 
delay  to  report  to  you  all  exactly  as  I  heard  it." 

Premnath  remained  silent,  slowly  realising  the  full  purport 
of  his  grandson's  communication  ;  and  it  seemed  that  bank- 
ruptcy might  be  imminent,  involving  the  ruin  of  his  ancient 
house  and  dishonour  both  to  his  son  and  himself.  It  was 
some  time  before  he  felt  able  to  command  his  voice  sufficiently 
to  speak  with  deliberation. 

"  Gobinda,  my  beloved,"  he  said,  with  a  tremor  of  emotion 
in  his  tone  ;  "  you  have  acted  with  decision  and  great  discre- 
tion. And  that  strange  Sayyid — half -crazed  as  we  thought 
him — he  spoke  practical  wisdom,  affirming  that  for  each  the 
affairs  of  his  own  house  are  a  first  duty." 

He  paused  awhile,  and  then  continued,  the  decision  in  his 
tone  increasing  with  each  word  he  spoke  :  "  Rumours  of  our 
unsoundness  rife  in  the  market ;  our  credit  depreciated,  if  not 
already  lost ;  possible  bankruptcy  no  doubt  freely  discussed 
in  secret  conference  of  our  merchants  ;  our  business  passing, 
if  not  already  passed,  into  the  hands  of  those  upstart  Khatris 
of  the  New  Market — crafty  vermin  leagued  with  the  District 
Treasurer,  your  uncle's  dear  friend,  forsooth.  Aye,  aye,  they 
are  snapping  their  beaks  like  crows  hopping  around  a  dying 
beast !  " 

He  checked  himself,  subduing  his  rising  anger,  and  then 
continued : 

"  Gambling  in  this  new-fangled  stock  market ;  broken  away 
from  the  safe  honourable  ways  of  our  house  ! — Vying  in  lavish 
expense  with  the  great  merchants  and  landowners  of  Bengal ! — 
Insensate  folly  !  Under  the  spell  of  a  greedy  mistress  bred  in 
the  harlots'  nest  of  Ramgarh  !  " 

He  paused  again,  muttering  to  himself,  and  then  sate  still 
in  thought. 

"  Gobinda,  my  beloved,"  he  said  suddenly.  "  In  your  hands 
it  lies.  If  the  house  is  to  be  saved  you  must  take  over  the 
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business.  Your  uncle's  boy  shall  be  trained  to  join  you — and 
he,  my  misguided  son,  shall  be  excluded  from  all  control." 

But  now  Balgobind's  face  fell.  "  Sir,"  he  said,  "  you  are 
aware  that  I  am  totally  ignorant  of  business.  I  know  not  even 
the  banker's  script." 

"  You  are  quick  to  learn,"  replied  his  grandsire,  "  and  I  will 
be  your  teacher."  Then  he  broke  off  for  a  moment,  and  con- 
tinued with  vehemence  :  "  And  so  Ram  Dhan  Das  said  I  had 
lost  my  wits,  becoming  a  crazy  devotee  !  We  will  see,  we  will 
see.  But  the  old  fellow  was  right,  when  he  insisted  you  ought 
to  devote  yourself  to  the  business  of  the  firm.  It  is  clearly 
your  duty.  You  see  that  now,  Gobinda  ?  " 

But  the  young  man  answered  with  hesitation  :  "  You  will 
no  doubt  ascertain  without  delay  the  exact  position  of  our 
affairs.  When  that  is  clear,  then,  sir,  what  is  for  the  best  I  will 
do.  But  I  will  not  conceal,  that  it  will  be  a  most  painful 
sacrifice  to  abandon  the  career  I  have  chosen." 

"  Surely,"  replied  his  grandsire,  "  even  as  for  me  to  leave 
the  holy  path  I  have  sought  to  tread." 

"  So  I  feel,  sir,"  replied  the  young  man  dolefully,  "  a  grave 
sacrifice  for  both.  And  yet,  if  it  be  needed  to  save  the  credit 
of  our  house  and  our  honour  among  men " 

"  Well  said,  boy.  And  Ram  Dhan  Das  shall  learn  I  am  not 
the  old  imbecile  he  imagines.  Come,  then,  I  will  act  at  once. 
Let  the  accountants  be  summoned — both  Bihari  Lai  and  Chet 
Lai.  And  despatch  a  messenger  to  bring  in  the  Balia  land- 
steward  and  the  village  accountants.  I  must  know  what  has 
been  going  on  in  our  villages.  Ah,  I  will  probe  the  matter  to 
the  bottom  before  I  rest." 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 
THE  AUDIT 

A  soon  as  Balgobind  had  left  the  chamber,  Tara  Muni 
entered  unannounced,  and  sank  down  before  her 
father-in-law,  touching  his  feet. 

"  Pardon  me,"  she  cried  in  a  broken  voice,  "  I  heard  loud 
and  angry  words,  and  my  husband's  name.  What  has  hap- 
pened ?  Where  is  he  ?  Why  has  he  left  me  ?  What  sin  have 
I  committed  that  he  has  abandoned  my  bed  ?  " 

And  burying  her  face  in  her  hands,  she  broke  into  sobs. 

"  Hush,  hush  !  "  said  Premnath  softly.  "  Do  not  weep  and 
wail  here.  Get  you  inside." 

But  she  answered  wildly  :  "  Tell  me  of  my  husband  :  what 
has  befallen  him  ?  Something  dreadful  has  happened  to  bring 
you  forth  at  last  from  your  seclusion  !  " 

And  again  she  began  to  wail. 

"  Go  inside,  daughter,"  he  insisted.  "  The  men  from  the 
office  are  coming  here.  I  will  see  you  hereafter.  I  know  not 
where  your  husband  is  ;  probably  in  Calcutta  on  business. 
But  I  have  no  news  from  him.  Get  you  inside,  as  I  bid  you." 

Still  sobbing,  she  arose  slowly  to  comply  ; — but  his  purpose 
had  changed,  and  he  checked  her. 

"  Stay  a  moment,"  he  said.  "  Sit  you  down,  I  will  speak 
to  you  first." 

And  seeing  Balgobind  approach,  he  bade  him  wait  with  the 
clerks  until  called.  Then  turning  to  the  agitated  woman,  he 
spoke  in  a  gentler  tone. 

"  Be  calm,  my  daughter,  and  try  to  speak  quietly  as  I  do. 
Listen.  Serious  complications  of  business  have  arisen,  and  in 
the  absence  of  your  husband  I  must  deal  with  them  myself." 

"  But  my  husband  is  well  and  safe  ?  " 
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"  I  have  no  news  whatever  from  him,  as  I  told  you." 

"  To  whom  shall  I  turn  for  help  but  you — you,  his 
father  ?  " 

"  Moderate  your  voice,  daughter,  if  you  would  have  me 
listen.  Now  lift  your  hood  that  I  may  see  you." 

She  looked  up,  showing  her  plump  face  with  full  trembling 
lips  stained  with  tears. 

"  Daughter,  have  you  been  long  in  distress?  "  he  asked 
gently. 

"  I  dared  not  approach  to  break  into  your  seclusion.  You 
had  warned  us,  and  we  obeyed." 

"  But  answer  my  question,  I  beg.  Then  some  anxiety  has 
long  oppressed  you  ?  " 

"  Ah,  had  our  mother-in-law  not  left  us,  all  would  have 
been  well ! — The  trouble  began  when  you  departed.  He 
neglects  me  completely,  cannot  abide  my  presence.  And  I 
know  well  he  has  fallen  into  the  snares  of  a  hateful  creature — 
some  Patur  from  the  hills — may  my  curses  blight  her  face  ! — 
And  I  lie  despised  ;  I,  the  mother  of  his  children,  to  whom  I 
have  devoted  my  life  ;  to  them  and  to  him — always  his 
obedient  and  loving  wife.  To  whom  shall  I  turn  for  help  but 
his  father  ?  " 

"  How  long  has  this  gone  on  ?  " 

"  I  know  not  how  long  ;  for  more  than  a  year." 

"  But  our  Har  Sundari  was  by,  the  mother  of  our  Gobinda. 
You  spoke  to  her  ?  " 

"  The  widow  remonstrated  with  him,  when  he  was  last  at 
home.  But  he  answered  lightly,  bidding  her  not  interfere 
between  man  and  wife  ;  that  a  wife  must  herself  bind  her 
husband  to  her  bed  ;  if  she  fail  no  one  can  renew  the  link  ; 
the  attraction  must  proceed  from  her ;  nothing  can  replace 
this  ;  he  had  exposed  me  to  no  dishonour  :  brought  no  rival 
into  the  house  ;  and  left  me  complete  freedom  of  domestic 
sway  ;  always  treated  with  respect,  as  the  mother  of  the 
children  and  mistress  of  the  house.  What  more  could  he  do  ? 
If  I  could  not  kindle  the  flame  again  from  the  ashes,  it  was 
dead  for  ever.  Such  was  his  ribald  talk  to  her,  and  much 
more." 
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"  What  did  Har  Sundari  advise  ?  " 

"  The  widow  ?  She  bade  me  have  patience  ;  care  for  the 
children  ;  guard  the  house  with  wisdom  ;  be  gentle  to  my 
husband,  and  submissive  in  all.  Then  a  day  would  come 
when  he  would  return  to  me  penitent. 

"  What  else  could  I  do  ?  And  what  he  had  said  was  true  : 
outwardly  he  has  ever  treated  me  with  respect ;  to  me  as 
mistress  of  the  house  has  been  no  dishonour.  What  else  could 
I  do  ?  Had  I  attacked  him  with  anger,  pursued  him  with 
weeping,  I  had  lost  him  for  ever.  Now  I  live  in  hope  that  one 
day  he  will  recover  from  his  infatuation  and  return  to  me 
again  in  love.  I  know  not,  I  know  not,  but  I  hope." 

"  My  daughter,"  said  the  old  man  kindly,  "  our  dear  Har 
Sundari  counselled  well.  We  will  hope  his  heart  may  be 
purified  and  his  eyes  opened  to  his  folly.  When  he  returns  I 
may  be  able  to  influence  him.  But  enough  now,  my  daughter. 
Do  thou  retire  within.  Hereafter  I  will  consult  with  the  wise 
mother  of  our  Balgobind." 


When  Tara  Muni  had  retired  into  the  inner  apartments, 
Premnath  went  across  the  quadrangle  to  his  dressing-room. 
There  he  laid  aside  his  necklace  of  beads,  washed  his  hands, 
and  pouring  water  over  his  head  cleaned  the  ashen  brow-mark 
from  his  forehead.  He  then  bound  on  his  head  a  neat  turban 
of  white  muslin,  put  on  a  vest  of  the  same  material  and  over 
it  a  silken  robe  embroidered  with  gold  thread,  the  full  dress 
he  was  wont  to  wear  when  receiving  clients  of  rank.  He  felt 
the  need  of  a  visible  symbol  of  his  return  to  the  world  ;  and 
thus  restored  to  his  former  dignity  he  returned  to  the  hall, 
where  seated  on  the  cushioned  dais,  he  awaited  the  appearance 
of  the  clerks. 

They  soon  appeared,  the  cashier  Bihari  Lai  and  the  chief 
clerk  Chet  Lai,  white-beared  Kayasths  both,  who  had  grown 
old  in  his  service,  grave  men  with  sharp  eyes  and  features, 
and  stealthy  demeanour. 

They  bowed  low  before  their  old  master,  exhibiting  no  sign 
of  the  surprise  they  felt  at  his  sudden  transformation  from 
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one  they  had  regarded  as  dead  to  the  world  to  the  shrewd 
banker  of  old  days. 

"  Lala  Bihari  Lai,  and  you  Lala  Chet  Lai,"  he  said  gravely, 
"  I  greet  you  again  as  your  master  after  many  days.  Be 
seated  both,  and  we  will  confer  on  business.  And  you, 
Gobinda,  sit  here  on  my  right." 

And  when  they  had  settled  down  in  their  places  with  due 
ceremony,  lie  continued  :  "  Know  then,  that  the  days  of  my 
penance  and  seclusion  are  finished,  and  I  come  to  resume  my 
duties  in  the  house  of  my  fathers." 

"  Babu  Sahib,"  said  the  head  cashier,  "  we  grieved  when 
our  old  master  forsook  us  and  rejoice  at  his  return.  Your  son, 
whom  you  set  over  us,  we  served  as  we  served  our  old 
master." 

And  the  chief  clerk  re-echoed  the  words. 

"  Briefly  then,"  said  Premnath,  "  I  must  know  without 
delay  the  state  of  our  affairs." 

The  two  clerks  exchanged  glances  and  the  cashier  answered 
with  hesitation  :  "  Sir,  we  obeyed  your  son  ;  in  some  matters 
he  attended  to  our  remonstrances ' 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  Our  affairs  are  not  as  when  you  left  them.  But  of  your 
son  and  his  administration  we  hesitate  to  speak." 

Then  the  chief  clerk  intervened  :  "  Master,  the  receipts 
have  dwindled,  the  outgoings  increased " 

"  Our  cash  balance  in  the  treasury  urgently  needs  to  be 
augmented,"  added  the  cashier. 

"  The  young  master,"  continued  the  chief  clerk,  "  had 
promised  to  remit  from  Calcutta,  where  he  was  to  realise 
shares.  Nothing  has  come  ;  and  bills  have  fallen  due." 

"  You  mean  then,  briefly,"  said  Premnath  sharply,  "  that 
unless  funds  are  speedily  found  bankruptcy  threatens 
us." 

The  two  clerks  shook  their  heads  dolefully,  and  the  cashier 
said  deprecatingly  :  "  The  young  master  was  sanguine  of 
success  in  his  dealing  with  speculative  shares.  I  do  not  profess 
to  understand  the  new  ways." 

"  Aye,  aye,"  exclaimed  Premnath  :  "I  see,  old  friend,  you 
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would  palliate  his  errors  of  judgment.  But  you  admit,  our 
credit  has  waned  almost  to  extinction  and  that  of  our  Khatri 
rivals  has  steadily  waxed." 

"  Master,"  said  the  chief  clerk,  "  since  your  hand  was  with- 
drawn fortune  has  set  steadily  against  us.  But  with  your 
auspicious  return  all  may  yet  be  well." 

"  Then  we  must  act  without  delay,"  said  Premnath  sharply. 
"  You  say  that  my  son  left  his  address  at  Patna  ?  Write  then 
to  Hafizganj  by  to-night's  post,  to  despatch  a  telegram  order- 
ing him  to  return  here  at  once."  This  to  Balgobind.  Then 
turning  to  the  clerks  :  "  Close  the  bank.  Make  it  a  holiday. 
Then  bring  hither  all  your  accounts.  I  will  ascertain  exactly 
our  assets  and  liabilities.  No  dark  corner  shall  be  left  un- 
lighted." 


All  through  the  night  Premnath  sate  with  the  two  clerks 
auditing  the  accounts.  At  dawn  he  had  completed  the  work 
and  drawn  out  a  balance  sheet.  It  showed  a  deficit  of  nearly 
two  lakhs  of  rupees,  and  that  bills  to  a  large  amount  falling 
due  within  a  few  days  could  not  be  met. 

He  dismissed  the  weary  clerks,  and  summoned  his  grandson, 
who  had  passed  a  sleepless  night  on  his  couch. 

"  I  have  completed  the  audit,"  he  said,  when  the  young  man 
had  taken  his  seat  amidst  the  pile  of  great  volumes  bound  in 
red  cloth.  "  And  the  result  is  briefly  this :  within  the  next 
eight  days  we  must  find  a  sum  of  not  less  than  twenty-five 
thousand  rupees,  or  the  firm  will  be  declared  bankrupt." 

"  Then  Ram  Dhan's  anticipations  are  more  than  realised," 
said  Balgobind  dolefully. 

His  grandfather  continued  :  "  Large  sums  were  raised  and 
drawn  by  your  uncle,  apparently  for  speculations  in  the  share 
market,  and  of  these  there  is  no  account,  neither  bonds  nor 
credits.  He  may  possibly  hold  shares  which  can  be  realised — 
or  he  may  have  lavished  the  money  in  gambling  or  mad  ex- 
travagance. And  from  what  Ram  Dhan  told  you,  if  he  has 
shares  they  may  now  be  worthless.  I  find  he  raised  money  by 
mortgages  on  our  Balia  estate — deeds  are  in  the  strong-box, 
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but  the  money  has  never  been  placed  to  credit.    We  have  no 
estate  left  on  which  to  secure  a  loan. 

"  Thus  it  stands,  my  boy  ;  bankruptcy  and  dishonour  is 
imminent." 

"  Cannot  we  raise  money  on  our  ancient  credit  ?  "  asked 
Balgobind  feebly. 

"  Our  credit  has  vanished — as  you  learnt  abroad." 

"  Let  me  apply  to  Ram  Dhan,"  urged  the  young  man. 
"  He  will  stand  by  us,  and  at  his  instance  the  Seths  of  Mathura 
will  help." 

The  old  man  shook  his  head.  "  Do  you  not  see  that  the 
last  remnant  of  our  stability  lies  with  me — an  old  man  very- 
near  his  term  ?  If  I  die  there  is  none  to  succeed  and  accept  the 
liabilities.  The  only  solid  asset  left  us  is  the  jewellery  of  our 
women — and  all  thrown  into  the  melting-pot  would  be  in- 
sufficient." 

Balgobind  sat  silent,  at  length  realising  the  full  extent  of 
the  calamity.  He  hung  down  his  head,  helpless. 

Then  his  grandfather  continued  with  deliberation :  "  There 
is  one  way  only  of  escape.  I  will  call  a  meeting  of  our  creditors, 
lay  before  them  the  exact  state  of  our  affairs  and  allow  them 
to  examine  the  books  for  themselves.  I  will  say  :  '  The  present 
assets,  if  realised  at  the  best,  will  suffice  to  pay  only  a  few  anas 
in  the  rupee,  if  you  now  insist  in  pressing  for  liquidation.  But 
give  me  time,  and  I  will  undertake  to  re-establish  our  business 
and  repay  every  debt  with  the  interest  accruing.'  It  is  possible, 
I  will  even  say  probable,  that  they  will  consent — but  they 
will  do  so  only  on  two  conditions :  First,  that  your  uncle 
shall  be  entirely  excluded  from  the  business,  and  secondly, 
that  you,  Gobinda,  consent  to  be  bound  with  me,  accepting 
full  liability,  and  undertaking  to  carry  on  the  firm  until  every 
debt  has  been  liquidated  in  the  manner  to  be  hereafter 
arranged.  If  they  feel  that  you  are  to  be  trusted,  they  will, 
I  think,  agree — and  it  will  be  for  you  to  impress  them  with 
your  capacity,  solidity,  and  good  faith." 

Balgobind's  heart  shrank  at  the  dreary  prospect  before  him. 
Throughout  his  university  career  he  had  been  inspired  by 
visions  of  achieving  honour  and  dignity  in  the  service  of  the 
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State  ;  in  this  he  had  been  encouraged  first  by  his  grand- 
mother, and  then  by  his  mother.  And  he  loathed  a  com- 
mercial life.  He  thought  swiftly  :  "  If  bankruptcy  comes 
upon  the  firm,  then  I  am  free  ;  for  the  loss  of  income  I  care 
little,  provided  my  official  career  is  unhindered.  If  my  grand- 
father were  dead,  I  would  throw  the  estate  into  the  hands  of 
the  creditors  to  make  what  they  could  of  it.  Must  I  be  sacri- 
ficed, and  this  old  man  devote  his  few  remaining  years  to  the 
odious  task  of  repaying  debts  incurred  by  a  miserable  spend- 
thrift ?  Evil  accumulated  on  evil !  " 

He  could  not  consent ;  but  he  could  not  refuse  his  grand- 
sire's  earnest  wish,  and  remained  silent. 

"  You  hesitate  ?  "  said  the  old  man. 

"  Grandfather,"  replied  Balgobind,  with  a  strong  effort  to 
speak  rationally,  "  as  I  said,  the  sacrifice  for  me  is  very  great : 
to  renounce  a  career  for  which  I  have  worked  for  years,  and 
enter  on  another  for  which  I  have  the  strongest  distaste.  The 
penalty  of  my  uncle's  folly  falls  on  me — to  sacrifice  my 
warmest  hopes  and  submit  to  an  odious  bondage  !  " 

The  old  man's  brow  grew  dark  and  his  countenance  stern, 
but  his  grandson  continued  :  "  Have  patience  with  me,  dear 
grandfather.  I  would  ask  you  to  realise  first  of  all,  what  this 
demand  on  me  amounts  to.  There  is  another  possible  course 
open  to  us :  let  my  uncle  meet  the  creditors  ;  let  him  take  the 
consequences  of  his  actions,  and  let  the  creditors  who  trusted 
such  a  man  get  what  they  can  out  of  the  wreck.  For  our 
family  some  pittance  will  be  left,  and  for  them  I  will  care ; 
and  you,  sir,  you  will  be  able  to  follow  undisturbed  the  life 
you  have  chosen,  the  life  of  a  devotee,  contemplation  of  divine 
things,  in  lieu  of  becoming  once  more  immersed  in  the  sordid 
business  of  reinstating  a  fallen  firm." 

"  Is  that  then  your  answer  ?  "  asked  Premnath  sternly. 

"  Nay,  not  my  final  answer,"  replied  the  young  man.  "  It 
is  a  plea  for  your  consideration  only.  But  one  boon  I 
would  ask :  before  I  give  my  decision,  permit  me  to  con- 
sult my  mother  ?  I  never  have  taken  any  serious  step 
without  her  counsel,  and  I  would  not  do  so  in  this  most  grave 
of  all." 
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After  a  few  moments'  silence,  the  old  man  replied  in  a  harsh 
voice  :  "  So  let  it  be.  Now  leave  me." 

Premnath  remained  seated  motionless  :  his  lips  compressed 
and  his  forehead  wrinkled.  He  had  expected  to  find  in  his 
grandson  a  zealous  ally,  ready  to  sacrifice  his  own  predilections 
and  interests  for  the  honour  of  his  house.  He  was,  it  seemed, 
quite  ready  to  call  upon  his  grandfather  to  abandon  his  chosen 
life  of  seclusion,  but  shrank  back  at  once,  when  his  own  com- 
fortable future  was  to  be  disturbed  ;  rather  than  offer  this 
affectionate  tribute,  he  would  allow  their  honourable  house  to 
be  ruined  and  debased  !  It  seemed  that  his  foreign  training 
had  not  only  disintegrated  his  belief  in  their  ancient  creed, 
but  alienated  his  heart  from  the  venerable  ways  of  his  fore- 
fathers. And  he,  emotional  old  fool,  had  fancied  that  the  holy 
spirit  of  her  he  had  lost  inspired  this  selfish  youth  ! 

He  arose  sadly,  changed  his  garments,  and  went  to  the 
bathing  ghat  and  temple.  He  performed  the  rites  and  repeated 
the  prayers,  but  his  thoughts  ceased  not  to  revolve  on  the 
perils  which  threatened  the  house  from  the  iniquity  of  his  son 
and  the  cold  selfishness  of  his  grandson. 


CHAPTER    XXXVII 
MOTHER   AND    SON 

BALGOBIND  sate  at  his  mother's  feet  in  the  veranda  of 
her  chamber. 
"  Mother,"  he  said,  "  I  have  always  come  to  you  in 
my  troubles,  and  I  come  now."    He  leant  against  her  cot,  and 
she  laid  her  hand  upon  his  head,  caressing  it  gently — almost 
timidly.    He  continued  :    "I  have  to  decide  in  a  matter  so 
grave  that  it  will  affect  all  my  future." 

"  My  son,"  she  said,  "  we  will  each  hear  the  other's  words 
and  weigh  them,  and  then  it  will  be  for  you  to  act  as  seems  to 
you  most  right." 

"  Know  then,  mother,  first,  that  my  grandfather  has  re- 
linquished his  life  of  devotion  to  resume  the  administration 
of  the  bank,  of  our  commercial  affairs,  and  of  all  our  estate." 

"  And  this  in  consequence  of  the  information  which  you 
hurried  home  to  bring.  Strange  !  " 

"  Yes.  Through  the  night  he  has  audited  the  accounts  ; 
has  found  the  firm  to  be  bankrupt :  we  have  no  assets  to  meet 
the  debts  my  uncle  has  recklessly  incurred." 

"  But,  my  son,"  she  exclaimed,  "  the  dishonour — it  will 
break  his  heart — our  poor  father  !  " 

"  Better  had  he  remained  in  undisturbed  seclusion,  heedless 
of  temporal  affairs  !  " 

"  But,  my  son,  it  was  you  who  drew  him  forth  !  " 

"  True  ; — perhaps  rashly.  I  saw  not  the  consequences  ; 
at  least,  all  was  doubtful  until  he  had  examined  the  books. 
But  let  us  continue.  There  is  one  way,  and  one  only  by  which 
bankruptcy  may  be  avoided." 

"  Ah,  thank  God  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  There  is  then  hope  ; 
he  may  be  saved  from  this  dishonour  !  " 
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"  Aye ;  by  a  costly  sacrifice,  both  for  him  and  me :  he 
must  abandon  his  life  of  devotion  and  I  my  chosen  career." 

"  Explain,  my  son." 

"If  he  and  I  together  undertake  the  management  of  our 
affairs,  and  jointly  bind  ourselves  to  repay  the  debts  within  a 
term  of  years,  then  the  creditors  will  consent  to  defer  their 
claims." 

"  Then  it  must  be  so." 

"  Yes,  mother,  if  I  abandon  the  career  upon  which  I  have 
entered  and  for  which  I  have  so  long  prepared." 

"  Your  assistance  then  is  indispensable  ?  " 

"  So  my  grandfather  affirms,  and  he  is  best  able  to  judge." 

"  Then  wherein  is  the  obstacle  ?  " 

"  The  obstacle  ?  "  repeated  her  son.  "  This,  the  grave 
sacrifice  I  must  make." 

"  Let  me  understand,  my  son,"  she  said  gently.  "  I  am 
slow  to  understand  these  business  matters.  Does  your  grand- 
father say,  that  unless  you  join  him  in  the  firm  to  recover  the 
lost  credit  of  the  house — bankruptcy  cannot  be  avoided  ?  " 

"  Such  is  his  decided  opinion,  mother." 

"  Well,  my  son,  since  that  is  so,  the  course  is  surely  clear." 

"  But  you  do  not  understand,  mother  !  "  he  exclaimed, 
with  some  impatience. 

"  Surely,"  she  continued,  "  you  rejoice,  and  I  rejoice  with 
you,  that  in  your  early  manhood  an  opportunity  is  offered  to 
accomplish  so  great  a  work,  to  save  the  honour  of  our  house, 
restore  its  credit,  and  preserve  from  disaster  all  we  value  most. 
The  ordinary  course  of  our  daily  task  is  a  fixed  routine,  which 
may  be  accomplished  by  one  as  well  as  by  another  ;  and  we 
look  back  on  days  as  of  scanty  glory,  and  no  pre-eminence  in 
piety  or  devotion  ; — on  a  good  quiet  easy  past  such  as  millions 
of  common  folk  have  known  'twixt  birth  and  death.  But  you, 
my  son,  have  been  chosen  for  a  great  achievement :  to  pre- 
serve the  honour  of  an  ancient  house,  to  obliterate  all  memory 
of  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  one  of  our  own  people — one  so 
near  to  us,  and  alas  !  even  in  the  place  of  a  father  to  you. 
And  this  great  task  will  demand  your  best  abilities  ;  it  will 
test  your  self-control ; — you  will  be  as  the  holy  anchoret 
18 
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whose  senses,  thought,  and  hopes  cling  to  the  world,  but  are 
steadfastly  subdued  by  his  pure  devotion.  Thus  you  too, 
my  son,  are  summoned  to  a  long  and  harsh  discipline  to  achieve 
a  noble  end  ; — as  a  youth  summoned  to  the  divine  life  abjures 
the  entrancing  visions  of  his  warm  young  heart  and  joins  the 
brotherhood  of  holy  men.  My  son,  my  son,  no  calamity  is 
this  for  us,  for  you  and  for  me.  I,  your  mother,  rejoice  that 
you  have  been  chosen ;  and  you  too  will  rejoice  with  me  in 
your  noble  renunciation." 

She  clasped  his  head  and  pressed  him  to  her  side. 

He  could  not  speak.  The  specious  reasons  which  had 
crowded  into  his  mind  to  justify  his  refusal  to  accept  the  task 
were  suddenly  transformed  into  lame  excuses  and  sordid  pleas 
suggested  by  a  selfish  heart ;  they  were  no  grounds  of  reason 
founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  but  the  pretexts  of  a  mean 
soul  wriggling  away  from  a  painful  duty  to  follow  unhindered 
a  selfish  ambition. 

"  Thank  God,"  he  exclaimed  at  length.  "  Thank  God, 
that  I  have  such  a  mother  to  counsel  me.  I  will  endure  and 
encompass  the  end." 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 
FATHER  AND    SON 

ON  the  fourth  day,  soon  after  the  bank  opened, 
Dwarkanath  arrived.  As  he  alighted  from  his 
palankeen  he  saw  his  father  standing  under  the  arcade, 
which  overlooks  the  bazaar,  in  conversation  with  the  headmen 
of  the  Balia  villages  ;  standing  as  he  had  been  wont  to  stand 
at  this  hour  in  the  days  now  seemingly  so  remote  in  the  past, 
before  he  departed  on  the  pilgrimage  to  Dwarka.  He  was 
dressed  in  the  white  garments  and  closely  bound  muslin 
turban,  and  his  forehead  was  no  longer  stained  by  the  brow- 
mark  of  the  ascetic. 

Dwarkanath  interpreted  the  change  at  once,  as  indicating 
that  his  father  had  resumed  the  administration  of  the  firm. 
A  vague  anxiety  fell  upon  him,  but  when  his  father  turned 
towards  him,  he  advanced  with  a  composed  countenance.  He 
bowed  submissively  below  the  steps,  and  humbly  took  the 
hand  which  his  father  held  out  to  draw  him  towards  him.  He 
stood  silent  while  the  old  man  gave  final  orders  to  the  peasants 
and  dismissed  them  to  their  villages. 

"  Your  return  now  is  most  welcome,  my  son,"  said  Prem- 
nath  in  a  kindly  voice.  "  You  look  weary  and  haggard,  un- 
washed and  famished  from  a  long  journey.  Get  you  in,  and 
when  you  are  rested  and  refreshed  let  me  know,  and  then  we 
will  discuss  the  business  which  awaits  your  decision — and 
mine." 

"  I  started  at  once  from  Patna,  on  receiving  your  summons, 
and  have  travelled  here  without  a  break." 

"  You  did  well,  my  son.  But  now  those  within  will  care  for 
you,  now  as  always." 

Dwarkanath  passed  into  the  house,  leaving  his  father  in  the 
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outer  office.  In  the  courtyard  his  eyes  fell  upon  Balgobind 
seated  in  the  veranda,  poring  over  papers  and  books  of 
accounts. 

"  Ah,  nephew,"  said  Dwarkanath  cheerfully,  as  the  young 
man  stood  up  and  bowed  respectfully.  "  What  is  this  I  see  ? 
Our  English  bachelor  of  arts,  and  the  magistrate  of  a  district 
to  be — immersed  in  our  mahdjani  accounts !  What,  our 
rulers  have  surely  not  found  thee  wanting,  and  relegated  thee 
back  to  the  ancestral  shop  ?  " 

The  young  man  shook  his  head  gravely,  without  any  attempt 
to  reciprocate  his  uncle's  amiable  smile. 

"  Nay,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  the  need  of  our  private  affairs  ; 
nothing  else  has  compelled  me  to  abandon  my  chosen 
career." 

"  Then  you  too  will  be  a  banker,  eh  ?  "  returned  his  uncle 
lightly.  "  Well,  there  is  scope  enough  for  your  talent  in  our 
business,  and  I  doubt  not  but  your  decorative  university 
training  will  open  out  for  you  new  vistas  of  enterprise  in  our 
humdrum  routine.  Still,  it  had  been  well  if  you  had  stuck  to 
the  career  on  which  you  had  entered  :  a  youth  who  chops  and 
changes  gets  a  character  of  instability.  Well,  well,  we  will 
talk  of  this  hereafter.  I  must  wash  and  get  food  before  I  can 
attend  to  business." 

Leaving  his  nephew  disgusted  at  his  levity,  he  turned  to 
enter  the  inner  court  where  he  was  met  by  his  wife. 

"  My  lord,  my  husband  !  "  she  exclaimed,  bowing  to  touch 
his  feet. 

"  Ah,  wife,"  he  said,  complacently  patting  her  head.  "  Here 
I  am  after  a  long  journey,  grimy  and  famished.  For  two  days 
I  have  eaten  nothing  but  parched  grain  and  dried  fruit.  So 
get  me  some  food  quickly — the  best  you  can  serve  without 
delay,  and  meantime  I  will  wash  and  change  these  soiled 
garments." 

The  two  younger  children  then  ran  up,  the  little  girl  and 
her  brother  crying  :  "  Father  has  come  home  again."  He 
lifted  them  affectionately  right  and  left,  and  they  clung  round 
his  neck,  with  cries  of  joy  at  his  return. 

"  And  where  are  the  two  big  brothers  ?  "  he  asked,  caressing 
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the  children.  "Ah,  hard  at  work  at  school — good  studious 
boys  both.  They  will  grow  up  to  be  real  clever  fellows — like 
the  big  Balgobind  yonder.  But  now  get  down,  children. 
When  I  have  washed  and  dined,  you  shall  tell  me  all  you  have 
done  in  these  many  days." 

He  set  them  down  gently  and  hurried  away.  But  he 
thought :  "  How  haggard  and  withered  is  that  old  wife  ! 
It  makes  the  eyes  sore  to  look  at  her." 

When  the  dinner  was  ready  and  his  wife  sate  down  near, 
as  she  had  been  wont  in  former  days,  he  begged  her  to  go 
away  :  he  had  been  so  long  used  to  dine  alone  he  did  not  like 
to  be  looked  at.  And  she  withdrew  in  silence  into  a  dark 
corner  to  stanch  her  tears. 

But  when  he  had  dined  and  settled  comfortably  on  the 
pillows  of  the  outer  hall,  she  appeared  again  bearing  freshly- 
prepared  pan,  saying  :  "  This  is  mixed  as  you  used  always  to 
like  it." 

He  took  the  silver  box,  rewarding  her  with  an  easy  nod  and 
smile  :  "  Ah,  one  thing  you  were  most  skilful  in  mixing.  You 
learnt  it  from  the  mother.  Now  leave  me,  good  wife,  I  will 
rest  until  my  father  is  ready  to  discuss  business.  Yes,  you 
have  your  hands  full  with  the  children  and  household  affairs. 
Go  along." 

Left  alone,  he  closed  his  eyes  and  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
stifle  his  anxiety  as  to  the  cause  which  had  drawn  his  father 
from  his  seclusion  into  the  current  of  business,  and  produced 
this  ominous  reserve  and  gravity  in  the  demeanour  of  his 
nephew.  He  was  aroused  by  his  father's  voice  giving  direc- 
tions that  no  one  was  to  be  admitted  until  he  announced  the 
doors  were  no  longer  closed  ;  and  by  his  entry  through  the 
door  from  the  public  office. 


Dwarkanath  arose  and  waited  in  silence  for  his  father  to 
speak. 

"  We  will  sit  here,"  he  said.  "  We  shall  be  out  of  earshot 
of  the  women." 
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He  took  his  place  on  the  central  cushion  and  signed  to  his 
son  to  sit  on  his  right. 

"  I  was  sorry  to  hear  that  Balgobind  had  left  government 
service,"  remarked  Dwarkanath,  nervously  breaking  the 
silence.  "  He  should  have  consulted  me  before  taking  such  a 
step." 

But  his  father  paid  no  heed  to  the  remark.  The  tender 
expression  with  which  he  had  greeted  his  son's  arrival  had 
now  vanished  ;  and  he  looked  at  his  son  grimly  under  bent 
brows. 

"  Where  did  my  message  reach  you  ?  "  he  asked  abruptly. 

"  At  Baksar,"  replied  Dwarkanath.  "  My  agent  at  Patna 
sent  on  the  telegram.  I  started  at  once,  knowing  that  the 
matter  must  be  urgent." 

"  It  was  urgent,"  said  his  father.  "  So  urgent  that  I  have 
broken  my  vows  of  devotion  to  attend  to  it." 

"  Excuse  me,  father,  but  I  do  not  understand  how  mere 
worldly  affairs  penetrated  your  sacred  seclusion." 

"  How  ?  What  matters  how  ?  "  exclaimed  his  father  im- 
patiently. "  As  a  thunderbolt  pierces  the  roof."  Then  check- 
ing his  sudden  irritation,  he  added :  "  And  yet  the  bolt 
disturbs  not  the  meditation  of  the  true  anchoret :  it  slays  him 
or  leaves  him  unmoved.  But  to  the  point  of  our  business  : 
I  have  gone  through  the  accounts  of  the  firm,  checked  and 
audited  them — and  the  final  result  is,  that  bankruptcy  is 
inevitable." 

He  paused,  with  eyes  fixed  on  his  son,  who  shifted  nervously 
and  said  :  "  Surely  not  so  bad  as  that." 

The  old  man  continued  :  "  You  dealt  heavily  in  gold-mine 
shares,  and  other  speculations.  Do  you  hold  any  of  value  to 
set  against  the  deficit  ?  " 

"  Ah,  the  prospect  of  the  operation  was  splendid.  But  I 
held  too  long.  The  market  fell,  and  those  I  still  have  are 
reduced  to  mere  nominal  value — nay  by  this  time,  they  must 
be  waste-paper." 

"  And  the  other  shares  ?  " 

"  I  sold  them." 

"  And  the  proceeds  ?  " 
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"  I  invested  in  the  gold  mines — which  turned  out  complete 
failures  ;  in  fact,  swindles." 

"  And  the  balance  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  had  heavy  expenses  in  Calcutta." 

"  You  gave  some  great  entertainments  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes.  I  had  received  much  hospitality,  which  I 
naturally  wished  to  return  with  liberality.  The  entertain- 
ments were  a  great  success.  People  said  they  vied  with  the 
fetes  of  the  old  Tagore." 

"  But,  my  son,"  exclaimed  Premnath,  "  are  you  crazy, 
reckless,  or  mad  ?  " 

"Oh,  not  at  all,  father,"  answered  Dwarkanath  with  an 
affectation  of  ease.  "  I  just  tell  you  what  happened.  If  the 
gold  shares  had  not  suddenly  depreciated — and  I  was  con- 
fident they  were  rising — my  operation  would  have  been  an 
enormous  success.  I  held  just  too  long,  you  see,  and  a  panic 
suddenly  set  in.  So  I  drew  bills  on  our  firm,  mortgaged  the 
villages  and  cleared  off  the  Calcutta  debts.  You  agree,  sir, 
that  in  this  I  was  right  ?  " 

"  You  found  life  congenial  in  Calcutta  ?  " 

"  Very  much  so,"  replied  his  son  quite  frankly.  "  In  fact 
it  suited  my  tastes  exactly.  Those  landholders  and  merchants 
of  Bengal  know  how  to  make  the  best  of  their  ample  means. 
Up  here  we  do  things  but  poorly :  narrow  means,  narrow 
ways,  narrow  views— dull  plodding  lives.  There  you  have 
music  too,  and  song  and  poesy,  and  free  discussion  and  free 
living;  I  mean  those  have  who  are  admitted  to  the  select 
circle." 

'  Premnath  looked  at  his  son  with  amazement :   he  seemed 
bereft  of  moral  sense. 

"  Well,  leave  that  for  the  present,"  he  said.  "  The  upshot 
is,  you  bring  back  nothing  as  an  asset  to  the  firm.  My  judg- 
ment then  is  confirmed  :  we  are  bankrupt." 

"  Surely  not  reduced  to  that  extremity,"  urged  Dwarka- 
nath. "  Bihari  Lai  wrote  that  we  were  pressed,  but  I  replied 
that  the  sale  of  my  shares  would  meet  all  claims  with  a  hand- 
some balance." 

"  Have  you  ever  been  through  the  books  ?  " 
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"  I  looked  at  them  when  I  was  at  home  last " 

"  Looked  at  them  !  "  exclaimed  his  father,  in  a  tone  of 
angry  contempt.  But  he  controlled  the  expression  of  his 
indignation.  "  You  may  take  it  from  me  as  final.  I  do  not 
err  in  these  matters.  There  is  the  balance  sheet." 

He  threw  a  paper  to  his  son,  who  looked  at  it  blankly, 
without  any  attempt  to  master  its  contents. 

"  That  being  so,"  continued  his  father  sternly,  "  I  ask  you, 
as  the  person  responsible,  what  you  mean  to  do  ?  " 

Dwarkanath  shifted  his  position  uneasily,  looked  at  the 
balance-sheet,  pushed  back  his  starched  cap. 

"  The  matter  is  very  complicated,"  he  said.  "  On  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  I  can  suggest  nothing  definite.  Some  of  the 
chief  obligations  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Khatris,  who  will, 
of  course,  be  eager  to  close  down  a  rival  house ' 

"  Of  which  they  have  already  annexed  the  chief  business," 
interpolated  his  father  bitterly. 

"  I  will  talk  over  the  position  with  Bihari  Lai ;  the  old 
fellow  is  complete  master  of  every  detail." 

"  I  have  already  mastered  the  details  and  spoken  at  length 
with  the  old  man." 

"  Well,  sir,  if  old  Bihari  Lai,  who  has  managed  the  business 
for  forty  years,  can  suggest  nothing " 

But  his  father  now  interrupted  him  with  a  grave  stern  voice  : 
"  My  son,  is  it  possible  that  you  do  not  realise  the  nature  of 
this  dreadful  result  ?  I  beg  you,  give  me  your  attention.  You 
know,  or  did  know  well,  that  for  three  generations  our  firm 
has  maintained  unbroken  dignity  and  honour  in  the  world  of 
commerce  ;  aye,  and  not  less  with  the  rulers  of  this  country 
for  the  time  being.  Its  integrity  has  been  our  life's  blood, 
and  with  the  loss  of  it  we  perish — all  of  us  ;  without  it  we  are 
mere  outcasts  of  the  world  in  which  we  move.  Rather  than 
witness  this  calamity,  I  would  have  seen  our  villages  wasted, 
our  household  gutted  and  burnt  by  the  Mahrata  raiders  :  at 
least  our  honour  would  have  been  preserved,  and  we  should 
have  arisen  from  the  flames  undefiled.  But  now  our  race  is 
revealed  as  rotten  and  corrupt  by  the  conduct  of  one  of  our- 
selves— by  you,  my  son.  Your  recklesseness,  your  mad  ex- 
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travagance,  your  utter  indifference  to  all  that  has  been  sacred 
in  our  house,  has  brought  us  to  this  pass.  Our  calamity  is  no 
result  of  ill-fortune,  but  solely  the  poisoned  fruit  of  your 
iniquity.  Through  you,  we — our  women  and  children,  yours 
and  your  brother's — are  swept  down  into  a  morass  of  poverty 
and  dishonour,  to  slink  about  the  world  shamefast  with  hang- 
ing heads.  I  thank  God  now,  that  your  mother  did  not  live 
to  witness  this  shame  of  her  son  !  " 

The  old  man  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and  his  body 
was  shaken  by  convulsive  sobs. 

Dwarkanath  sate  silent  with  set  features  ;  every  word  had 
burnt  his  soul  like  a  brand  on  the  flesh.  But  his  father 
recovered  quickly,  and  continued  in  a  quieter  tone  : 

"  Now,  my  son,  I  beg  you,  consider  this.  I,  an  old  man 
retired  from  the  world  to  devote  my  remaining  days  to  holy 
meditation,  I  am  dragged  forth  to  make  at  least  one  last 
attempt  to  rescue  our  house  from  the  calamity  you  have 
brought  upon  us  ; — I  am  doomed  to  look  on  my  once  beloved 
son  as  a  dishonest  monster  whom  none  will  trust  again ;  as 
one  to  be  cast  out  from  the  honoured  house  which  he  has  dis- 
graced ; — to  be  cut  off  like  a  gangrened  limb." 

The  old  man  sank  bank  exhausted  by  the  inward  struggle 
and  effort  to  express  all  he  felt. 

And  now  Dwarkanath  sank  forward  overcome,  and  wept. 
It  was  long  before  he  recovered  his  self-control  and  rose  before 
his  father,  who  had  sate  impassive,  unmoving. 

"  Father,"  he  cried,  "  all  you  say  is  true.  I  know  it.  I 
have  shown  myself  unfit.  I  am  unfit.  My  thoughts,  my 
desires,  have  always  been  elsewhere  ; — expatiating  with  vain 
hopes  in  vague  regions.  1  have  cast  my  heart  before  me,  and 
followed  it,  oblivious  of  the  daily  task.  That  is  my  very 
nature.  I  have  long  known  it :  even  before  my  mother  left 
us  ;  and  I  read  in  her  looks  that  she  read  my  heart.  Such  I 
am  ;  such  must  I  live  1  " 

He  paused  some  time,  and  then  speaking  in  a  low  tone : 
"  Father,  I  confess — and  herein  you  may  know  my  soul — 
even  now  I  cannot  repent  for  those  days  of  freedom,  days  and 
nights  with  my  heart's  delight :  her  songs,  her  sweet  voice, 
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her  endless  caress — and  all  the  merry  comrades  who  shared 
those  days.  I  cannot  sit  down  and  groan  in  penitence,  that 
I  have  lived  in  folly  and  sinned.  No,  it  was  a  joy  granted  to 
me  lavishly.  Aye,  and  the  greedy  delight  of  speculating  in 
the  great  share  market,  with  its  daily  rise  and  fall ;  the  eager 
hopes  and  sudden  fears — a  life  of  constant  excitement,  worth 
a  score  of  years  passed  in  the  old  routine.  I  confess  it,  father, 
I  confess.  But  for  the  calamity  which  has  overtaken  the 
house,  I  rue  it  bitterly.  But  for  the  happy  days  and  nights, 
I  cannot  sit  and  weep  for  these  whate'er  betide. 

"  And  listen,  father,  let  my  confession  be  complete.  In  my 
heart  of  hearts  I  feel,  were  the  occasion  to  come  again — again 
I  would  repeat  that  life :  it  is  my  very  element,  and  without  it, 
life  is  not  for  me. 

"  Now,  father,  I  have  spoken  all,  freely.  You  know  me, 
what  I  am." 

His  father  looked  on  him,  moved  to  a  new  pity  :  as  was  the 
son's  nature,  so  he  had  acted  :  thus  was  he  made,  thus  must 
he  act.  And  after  prolonged  silence  he  spoke  : 

"  My  son,  I  understand.  Even  as  the  honeysucker  seeks 
the  lotus,  so  dost  thou.  But  now  hear  my  command.  For 
thee  there  is  but  one  remedy,  for  thee  and  thy  disease.  And 
thus  too  may  a  little  honour  be  saved.  Thou  shalt  abandon 
the  world  :  thou  shalt  cover  thy  body  with  ashes  and  don  the 
yellow  garb.  Thou  shalt  leave  thy  house  and  kin  and  all  that 
is  thine,  and  go  forth  to  live  under  the  strict  rule  of  the 
anchoret,  to  dwell  in  the  wastes,  where  only  can  thy  spirit  be 
purified.  Thus  only  may  be  extirpated  the  perverse  spirit 
rooted  within  thy  being. 

"  Thy  wife  and  children  shall  be  my  care,  and  Balgobind's 
with  me.  But  henceforth  let  thy  way  be  with  the  hermits  of 
the  waste  apart  from  that  world  in  which  thou  canst  not  live 
in  honour. 

"  Ponder  on  this,  and  if  the  spirit  move  thee,  as  I  pray  it 
may,  in  the  right  way,  do  thou  depart  silently  in  the  night — 
and  hereafter  be  to  us  as  one  deceased.  Let  me  see  thee  no 
more." 

Then  Premnath  embraced  his  son,  pressing  him  long  to  his 
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bosom,  and  his  chest  heaved  while  tears  flowed  from  his  son 
upon  his  shoulder. 

Dwarkanath  withdrew  softly  into  the  dim  shrine  where  the 
holy  images  of  the  house  were  kept.  He  remained  there 
meditating  and  praying  until  the  night  closed  in,  when  he 
left  the  house  secretly,  having  spoken  to  none  therein. 


BOOK   THE   SIXTH 
THE    HERMIT 

CHAPTER  XXXIX 
THE   LOST   SON 

FIVE  years  had  passed  ;  for  Babu  Premnath  Tiwari  and 
his  grandson,  Balgobind,  years  of  ceaseless  devotion  to 
business  and  of  the  strictest  economy  in  expenditure. 
And  the  task  which  they  had  undertaken  was  complete  :  the 
debts  had  been  liquidated,  the  mortgages  on  their  villages 
released  and  the  capital  and  credit  of  the  bank  restored. 

Premnath  sate  alone  in  the  hall  after  his  midday  meal,  in 
his  hand  the  fair  balance-sheet  for  the  financial  year  just 
closed  :  the  duty  for  which  he  had  abandoned  his  religious 
seclusion  was  finished,  and  he  was  at  liberty  to  withdraw  once 
more  from  the  world  of  secular  interests. 

In  quiet  meditation  he  recalled  the  changes  during  these 
five  strenuous  years. 

His  grandson,  notwithstanding  the  bitter  disappointment 
at  being  compelled  to  relinquish  the  official  career  he  had 
chosen  for  another  which  he  strongly  disliked,  had  speedily 
mastered  his  new  work,  and  within  a  year  assumed  a  leading 
place  in  the  firm  and  introduced  a  fresh  spirit  of  enterprise. 
At  last  amidst  new  interests  he  ceased  to  regret  the  sacrifice 
he  had  made  ;  and  soon  found  a  wider  scope  for  his  ambition. 
He  joined  the  Local  Boards,  was  appointed  Honorary  Magis- 
trate, and  acquired  a  reputation  in  the  administration  of  the 
district.  Already  he  pictured  a  future  in  which  he  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  nobility  and  selected  as  a  member  of  the  Vice- 
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Regal  Council.  Sanguine  British  officials  pointed  to  him  as  a 
choice  example  of  the  new  University  education. 

The  young  man's  wife,  Indrain  of  the  joyful  spirit,  and  her 
children,  now  four  in  number,  had  once  more  brought  light 
and  laughter  into  the  old  house.  In  their  young  lives  the  old 
happy  days  seemed  renewed. 

Of  the  lost  Dwarkanath's  family,  the  two  eldest  boys  had 
gone  to  the  English  College  at  Benares,  and  his  daughter  to 
her  husband's  house.  But  the  latter's  place  was  taken  by  the 
young  wife  of  the  eldest  boy,  a  girl  of  sixteen  now  with  an 
infant  at  her  breast,  who  afforded  constant  anxiety  to  Tara 
Muni,  the  deserted  wife. 

Thus  Premnath  reviewing,  after  the  Feast  of  the  Dasahra, 
the  last  five  years  felt  a  glow  of  quiet  satisfaction  :  his  house 
had  been  preserved  from  the  threatened  ruin  and  raised  to  a 
position  of  increased  wealth  and  reputation  ;  and  his  home 
was  filled  with  young  and  vigorous  life.  What  more  could  his 
Beloved  have  wished  for  those  whose  welfare  was  the  first  and 
last  thought  of  her  daily  life  ? 

He  recalled  the  reluctance  with  which  he  had  answered  the 
call  to  abandon  his  religious  seclusion ;  the  mental  struggle 
it  had  cost  him  and  the  influences  which  had  finally  deter- 
mined his  choice.  Had  he  done  rightly  in  turning  aside 
from  the  path  of  salvation  of  his  soul  ?  Had  he  refused  to 
make  the  sacrifice  demanded,  his  ancient  house  would  have 
fallen  in  ruin  with  dishonour ;  his  grandsons  would  be  now 
seeking  pittances  as  clerks  and  servitors,  hangers-on  of  the 
courts  and  offices ;  the  girls,  lacking  marriage  portions, 
unmated,  the  women  huddled  together  half-starved  !  So 
completely  had  the  five  years  of  strenuous  and  fruitful  work 
changed  his  mental  attitude  that  his  days  of  devotion  now 
bore  the  aspect  of  a  passing  disease  of  the  spirit,  aggravated 
by  the  shattering  of  his  attachments  to  life  through  severance 
from  his  beloved  wife. 

And  now  that  he  was  once  more  free  to  choose  his  way  of 
life,  he  made  his  choice  without  hesitation.  Through  years 
of  intimate  association  he  had  become  infected  with  his  grand- 
son's energy.  The  path  of  salvation  (if  path  there  were)  was 
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the  path  of  action  steadfastly  directed  in  righteousness  to  a 
worthy  end  ;  through  the  exercise  of  the  god-given  faculties 
of  life  ;  far  apart  from  that  of  ascetic  sages  who  would  be- 
numb the  soul  in  prayer  ai\d  penance,  and  intoxicate  the 
starved  spirit  with  visions  of  phantoms  moving  in  dream 
spaces.  His  sphere  of  life  was  clear  :  he  would  live  in  active 
work  to  the  end,  and  administer  his  wealth  for  the  welfare  of 
his  house  and  his  town  ;  and  replenish  the  store  as  expended. 

He  thought  of  the  saintly  widow  Har  Sundari.  She  lived 
now  as  the  guardian  spirit  of  the  house.  Never  could  she  have 
abandoned  the  ties  of  love  and  duty  to  seek  in  austere  seclusion 
the  salvation  of  her  soul !  What  creed  was  that  which  rated 
her  conduct  below  that  of  the  self-centred  anchoret  ?  Through 
a  life  such  as  hers  was  the  soul  ennobled  for  a  higher  sphere — 
if  for  any. 

He  had  passed  out  of  the  cloud  of  illusion  to  live  henceforth 
as  his  Beloved  would  have  willed — she  a  pure  spirit  endowed 
with  inborn  wisdom  more  profound  than  the  sages  of  old 
who  with  their  subtleties  had  perplexed  the  world  ! 


Then  his  thoughts  turned  to  his  banished  son  Dwarkanath. 
During  the  past  five  years  he  had  from  time  to  time  received 
tidings  of  the  prodigal  from  the  religious  mendicants  who 
came  periodically  for  alms.  His  son  had  joined  a  company  of 
Sanyasis,  and  dwelt  at  Hardwar,  Prag  and  other  holy  places, 
and  last  at  the  shrine  of  Badrinath  of  the  Snows.  But  many 
months  had  now  passed  without  further  news  of  him. 

And  the  father  mused  :  Surely  there  was  some  grace  in  my 
son  that  he  so  frankly  acknowledged  that  he  was  unable,  and 
even  unwilling,  to  control  his  proclivity  to  idle  pleasures,  to 
gambling,  and  riotous  living  and  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.  He 
obeyed  without  demur  my  command  to  submit  himself  to  the 
austere  discipline  of  the  anchorets  as  the  only  means  of 
purifying  his  spirit  and  controlling  his  miserable  lusts.  He 
had  confessed  his  sin,  and  accepted  the  full  penalty. 

"  And  now  after  five  years  of  penance  his  heart  may  be 
changed,  and  he  not  unworthy  of  the  mother  who  nurtured 
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him.  She  would  surely  have  desired  to  recall  him,  and  her 
wish  would  have  prevailed." 

Premnath  dwelt  long  on  this,  and  his  desire  for  his  son 
became  very  strong. 

When  night  fell  and  the  lamps  had  been  lighted  in  the  hall, 
he  called  his  grandson,  and  laid  before  him  his  thoughts 
regarding  Dwarkanath. 

"  You,  Gobinda,"  he  added,  "  have  been  to  me  as  a  son, 
now  for  many  years ;  nevertheless,  if  my  son  Dwarka  could 
be  with  me  when  I  die,  it  would  be  well." 

Then  Balgobind  answered  meditatively  :  "If  after  your 
decease  my  uncle  should  reappear  and  lay  claim  to  his  rightful 
share  in  the  estate,  much  disorder  and  strife  might,  I  fear, 
arise." 

'  That  is  true,"  replied  the  old  man,  surprised  at  the 
remark. 

"  But  if  he  returned  now,"  continued  Balgobind,  "  and  you 
found  him  still  a  victim  of  his  infatuations,  your  influence 
would  suffice  to  prevent  such  a  disaster  ;  while  if  he  prove  to 
be  sane,  you  can  quietly  provide  for  his  future  position  in 
security.  In  either  case  he  will  submit  to  you,  but  to  none 
other  after  you." 

"  Ah,  that  is  well  put,  Gobinda,"  exclaimed  Premnath, 
relieved.  "  Your  practical  mind  furnishes  grounds  of  reason, 
and  I  may  without  scruple  yield  to  my  desire  to  recall  my  son. 
His  nature  was  gentle  and  his  errors  devoid  of  iniquity. 
Weak,  impulsive,  not  vicious." 

"  I  doubt  it  not,"  answered  Balgobind.  "  And  through  five 
years'  discipline  he  may  have  acquired  strength  to  follow  the 
right.  But,"  added  Balgobind  with  a  sterner  ring  in  his  tone, 
"  but,  if  his  ways  are  as  of  old,  he  cannot  be  associated  in  the 
conduct  of  our  business.  What  was  his,  he  destroyed.  What 
we  now  hold  is  mine  and  my  children's,  and  his  children's,  not 
his." 

:'  That  is  so,"  replied  Premnath.  "  Your  uncle  was  impul- 
sive and  heedless,  but  he  will  not  revolt  against  my  will." 

"  Have  you  any  information  about  him  ?  "  asked  Balgo- 
bind, 
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"  None  recent,  but  I  will  set  the  roving  sddhus  to  search." 
"  Last  night,"  said  Balgobind,  "  I  heard  his  wife  moaning, 
and  my  mother  checking  her  unseemly  expressions  of  grief. 
Then  Indrain  told  me  that  Tara  Muni  Devi  at  the  fair  of  the 
Ram  Lila  yonder  recognised  her  husband  in  company  with 
two  other  Sanyasis.  It  might  be  well  to  question  her  on 
this." 

"  I  will  do  so  without  delay,"  said  Premnath  eagerly,  and 
went  into  the  inner  apartments. 


Tara  Muni  was  alone  in  the  little  chapel  praying  before  the 
lighted  lamps  anti  her  brass  image  of  the  holy  child  Krishna. 
She  stood  up  when  she  became  aware  of  the  grave  figure  of 
her  father-in-law  on  the  threshold,  covered  her  head  and 
bowed. 

"  Let  me  not  interrupt  your  prayers,"  he  said. 

"  I  have  finished,"  she  answered,  "  and  I  think  you  seek 
me." 

He  bade  her  sit  down,  he  had  a  matter  of  importance  to 
discuss  with  her.  Then  the  light  falling  upon  her  showed  a 
stout  woman  of  forty  years,  with  hair  streaked  with  grey, 
puffy  features  and  large  watery  eyes. 

"  It  is  of  my  son,  your  husband  Dwarkanath." 

"  Ahi,  ahi !  "  she  moaned.  "  My  prayers  avail  nothing. 
I  am  abandoned  for  ever." 

"  Be  calm,  my  daughter,"  he  said  gently.  "  Perhaps  even 
now  your  prayers  are  bearing  fruit.  The  days  of  his  penance 
are  complete  :  I  would  recall  him  to  his  home." 

She  shook  her  head  mournfully.  "  He  never  will  come  back 
again." 

"  Why  do  you  say  that,  and  yet  pray  for  his  return  ?  " 

"  I  shall  ever  beseech  the  Lord  Krishna  to  relent ;  though 
in  vain.  Listen.  I  saw  my  husband.  Yonder  in  the  grove 
where  the  deeds  of  the  Lord  Rama  were  being  acted  by  the 
players." 

"  Well,  what  then  ?  " 
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"  Behind  the  great  figure  of  the  Daemon  Ravan,  there,  under 
the  mango  tree  where  is  the  jogis'  seat  ;  there,  with  two  other 
Sanyasis,  naked,  covered  with  ashes  and  crowned  with 
knotted  hair.  Ah,  but  I  knew  him  well." 

"  Well,  what  then  ?  " 

"  We  walked  to  and  fro  in  front  of  him,  I  with  Indrain. 
But  he  sate  motionless  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground." 

"  Did  Indrain  recognise  him  ?  " 

"  How  should  she  ?  '  Some  old,  old  Sanyasi,'  she  said. 
But  I  knew  him  well.  And  listen.  I  sat  down  in  front  of  them 
and  drew  back  my  hood,  and  prayed  to  the  holy  man  to  give 
me  his  blessing  and  aid  me  to  recover  my  husband  who  had 
gone  from  me.  And  I  said,  '  Teach  me  a  prayer  and  a  spell  to 
lure  him  back,  and  ever  I  will  cherish  him  as  a  bridegroom. 
Know/  I  said  pitifully, '  I  am  Tara  Muni  of  the  great  banker's 
house  in  the  Old  Market,  once  the  happy  mother  of  four 
children — his  children — Gangua  and  Teja  and  Lakshman  and 
the  dear  Silyam  Sundari,  ah,  the  girl  was  loved  by  her  father 
who  is  now  lost  to  us !  I  and  they  and  all  the  house  would  cry 
with  joy  and  fall  at  the  father's  feet,  if  he  came.  I  would  be 
his  slave,  if  he  would  return  to  cherish  our  youngest  boy,  our 
little  Lakshmana,  whom  his  father  loved  most.'  ' 

"  Well,  all  this  you  said  to  the  Sanyasi,  and  what  reply  did 
he  give  ?  " 

"  None,  alas,  not  a  word,  but  he  sate  like  a  figure  carved  in 
stone.  Then  I  wept  and  began  to  repeat  my  prayer  v  but  the 
chief  of  the  three,  who  sate  apart — an  old,  old  man,  toothless 
and  thin  as  a  dried  pipal  leaf,  he  spoke  severely,  saying : 
'  Daughter,  my  disciple  is  sunk  too  deep  in  meditation  to 
emerge  at  the  trivial  wailing  of  a  woman.'  But  I  was  not 
overawed  and  answered  sharply,  '  This  disciple  of  yours  was 
once  my  husband  ;  and  I  claim  him  to  be  restored  to  his 
children — four  there  are,  my  lord.'  Then  he  answered  : 
'  This  my  disciple  is  a  dedicated  spirit,  no  husband  of  thine, 
dedicated  to  the  Great  God,  to  Mahadeo.  Get  thee  gone,  and 
take  back  this  fee  thou  hast  cast  down,  for  no  answer  will  be 
vouchsafed  to  thy  prayer.'  Then  I  fell  down  before  my  lord 
weeping  and  cried  :  '  Thy  children  call  thee,  and  claim  a 
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father's  blessing  and  care.  See,  yonder  in  the  crowd  are  two, 
Lakshmana  and  thy  beloved  little  daughter  Silyam  Simdari. 
Wait,  I  pray.  I  will  bring  them  now,  and  their  prayers  shall 
prevail  when  mine  are  in  vain.' 

"  Then  I  hurried  away  swiftly  to  seek  the  children  in  the 
crowd  around  the  railings  of  the  play,  but  much  time  passed 
in  the  search,  and  when  I  ran  back  with  them,  holding  their 
hands — the  seat  of  the  three  Sanyasis  was  vacant — a  heap  of 
smouldering  ashes  only  was  left. 

"  Ahi,  ahi !  my  lord,  the  father  of  my  dear  ones !  he  sate 
unmoved  as  a  figure  of  stone  while  I  wept  and  prayed  at  his 
feet. 

"  Ahi,  ahi !  The  children  dragged  me  back  to  look  at  the 
play  of  Rama  and  Sita  and  Hanuman,  and  they  laughed  and 
were  amazed  and  delighted,  while  I  sate  silent  and  weeping 
under  my  hood." 

"  You  are  convinced  the  Sanyasi  was  your  husband  ?  " 
asked  Premnath,  after  a  pause. 

"  How  should  I  not  know  my  dear  lord  with  whom  I  dwelt 
for  twenty  years  ?  "  she  answered  sharply. 

"  Did  you  not  inquire  where  the  Sanyasis  had  gone  ?  " 

"  None  knew  :  they  left  while  the  people  watched  the 
attack  of  Hanuman  on  the  Daemon  Ravan.  How  should  any 
note  the  coming  and  going  of  three  naked  Sadhus  ?  But,  yes, 
a  herdsman  there  was,  who  heard  Indrain  questioning ;  he 
had  brought  his  wife  and  children  from  the  forest  to  show 
them  the  great  play  of  Ram  Chandra.  He  told  us  that  one  of 
the  Sanyasis  had  dwelt  on  the  border  of  the  forest  under  the 
great  banyan  tree  in  the  Monkey  Grove  ;  not  the  old  toothless 
master,  nor  the  lean  disciple  with  the  scar  on  his  cheek,  but 
the  third,  the  youngest,  my  husband.  Nothing  more  could 
we  learn." 

"  The  Monkey  Grove  ?  "  said  Premnath.  "  There  are 
many  of  that  name." 

"  On  the  edge  of  the  forest,  he  said.  Nothing  more  did  I 
learn." 

"  But  the  forest  border  runs  many  hundred  miles,  east  and 
west." 
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"  But,"  replied  Tara  Muni,  with  an  unusual  gleam  of  in- 
telligence, "  the  herdsman  brought  down  his  wife  and  children, 
so  it  cannot  be  far." 

"  True,  my  daughter.  Dwarka  is  living  and  well.  He 
shall  be  found,  and  if  he  reverences  his  father  still,  he  shall 
return  to  the  world  and  his  home." 


CHAPTER  XL 
THE   FOREST  HERMIT 

ON  the  second  day  following  Premnath  set  forth  at 
sunrise  in  search  of  his  son. 
He  had  learnt  from  a  borax  merchant,  who  travelled 
to  and  fro  to  the  Bhotia  market  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  that 
about  twenty  miles  distant,  near  the  Ahir  graziers'  huts  at 
Amsot,  were  some  ancient  mango  trees  known  as  the  Monkey 
Grove  ;  and  that  when  the  forest  grazing  lands  were  open  at 
the  close  of  the  rains  a  hermit  often  abode  there,  supported  by 
the  herdsmen's  charity.  If  that  hermit  was  one  of  the  San- 
yasis  seen  by  Tara  Muni,  he  was  probably  on  his  way  back  to 
the  forest  from  some  pilgrimage  during  the  rains.  The  inform- 
ation was  meagre,  but  Premnath,  eager  to  start  his  quest, 
would  not  linger  for  more  ;  and  he  was  restless  for  movement 
and  change. 

It  was  now  the  fair  month  of  Kartik.  In  the  deep  blue 
vault  of  the  sky  scattered  clouds  floated  motionless  like  great 
balls  of  white  cotton  ;  the  breeze  from  the  north-west  lightly 
swayed  the  yellowing  ears  of  the  rice  in  shimmering  waves ; 
and  over  the  fields  white  cranes  flew  restlessly  in  flocks,  and 
in  inseparable  pairs,  the  great  saras  uttering  that  plaintive 
call  which  awakens  the  pangs  latent  in  the  bereaved  heart. 

Over  the  narrow  causeway  Premnath's  chariot  rolled 
smoothly,  drawn  by  the  stout  oxen  jingling  their  silver  bells, 
and  before  him,  a  hundred  miles  to  the  north,  was  unveiled 
the  mighty  serenity  of  the  Range  of  Snows. 

At  noon  he  reached  the  huts  and  cattle-pens  of  the  Ahir 
graziers.  The  headman  was  basking  in  the  sun  after  his 
midday  meal,  but,  recognising  his  visitor,  he  advanced  to 
receive  him  with  the  reverence  due  to  his  rank. 
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Premnath  learnt  from  him  that  the  place  known  as  the 
Monkey  Grove  was  only  half  a  mile  distant,  and  that  the 
anchoret  had  returned  to  his  hermitage  a  few  days  before  ; 
he  had  come  round  to  their  huts  the  previous  afternoon  to 
gather  scraps  left  from  their  midday  meal.  He  was  a  man 
apparently  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age,  a  jogi  with 
knotted  hair,  who  never  spoke.  As  to  his  name,  origin,  and 
residence  during  the  rains,  the  headman  knew  nothing. 

Then  the  headman's  son  came  up,  a  lad  of  about  eighteen, 
tall,  straight  of  limb,  lithe  and  alert  as  a  panther.  Leaning 
easily  on  his  iron-bound  staff,  with  unembarrassed  gaze  he 
scrutinised  the  renowned  Banker  from  Ronahi,  and,  learning 
the  object  of  his  visit,  eagerly  offered  to  conduct  him  to  the 
hermit.  It  would  be  best,  he  said,  to  start  at  once  or  the 
holy  man  might  wander  forth  on  his  afternoon  round. 

Premnath  hastily  refreshed  himself  with  a  draught  of  water 
and  some  parched  grain  and  sweetmeats,  and  set  forward  on 
foot  guided  by  the  young  man. 

They  passed  through  the  fence  to  a  strip  of  ground  where 
the  forest  trees  had  been  cleared  and  the  grass  partially 
burnt.  Beyond  this  was  a  thicket  of  karila-thorn  running 
down  in  places  to  the  fence.  A  wide  path  beaten  down  by 
the  hoofs  of  the  cattle  led  them  to  an  extensive  mound,  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  town,  of  which  no  record  was  preserved, 
overgrown  and  lost  in  the  great  submontane  forest.  Here  was 
a  clump  of  decayed  mango  trees,  and  beyond  stretched  a  wide 
glade  of  finer  grass,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  great  banyan  tree 
covered  with  its  numerous  offsets  a  considerable  space, 
cleared  of  grass  and  brushwood. 

The  lad,  who  carrying  his  club  over  his  shoulders  had 
hitherto  preceded  Premnath,  from  time  to  time  looking 
round  with  a  pleasant  smile  to  make  sure  that  the  pace  was 
not  too  quick  for  the  old  man,  now  stopped,  and,  holding  up 
his  hand  as  a  signal  for  silence,  waited  for  him  to  come  abreast. 
He  pointed  through  the  numerous  root-stems  to  a  little  shed 
made  of  jungle  grass  which  stood  against  the  main  trunk. 
"  That  is  where  the  holy  man  dwells,"  he  whispered.  "  You 
go  on." 
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Premnath  advanced  without  speaking.  In  front  of  the  shed 
the  ground  had  been  beaten  smooth  and  plastered  with  clay. 
A  fire  of  brushwood  was  smouldering  in  a  hollow,  and  inside 
the  shed  was  spread  the  skin  of  a  spotted  deer  over  a  strip  of 
matting,  upon  which  lay  a  water  gourd  and  a  satchel  of 
plaited  reeds,  but  the  hermit  was  not  there. 

"  He  is  gone,"  said  Premnath,  in  a  tone  of  disappointment. 

"  Not  long  though,"  replied  the  boy.  "  See,  the  fire  has 
been  lately  fed.  And  see,  he  has  left  his  gourd  and  begging 
wallet.  Perhaps  he  has  gone  down  to  the  spring.  Shall  I 
call,  as  we  do  when  we  bring  him  food  ?  If  he  is  in  hearing 
he  will  come  soon  to  take  it,  for  the  jackals  or  monkeys  are 
lurking  about  ready  to  steal.  Look,  that  knowing  old  monkey 
on  yonder  tree  is  watching  us.  He  will  pounce  down  as  soon 
as  our  backs  are  turned." 

Premnath  assented,  and  the  lad  raised  a  shrill  cry,  "  Are  ! 
Are,  jogiji  !  Come  and  take  the  food  we  bring  !  " 

The  startled  wood  pigeons,  green  parrots,  and  ever-chatter- 
ing 'mainas  whirled  noisily  around,  and  the  grey  old  monkey 
on  the  fork  of  the  mango  stump  barked  angrily  and  shifted 
his  seat ;  but  no  jogi  appeared  or  replied. 

"  I  know  he  was  here  before  noon,"  said  the  boy.  "  I 
heard  him  calling  the  jackals." 

"  Calling  the  jackals." 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  boy.  "  They  come  at  his  call  to  eat 
the  scraps  he  throws  to  them.  They  will  feed  from  his  hand." 

"  Shout  again  and  again,"  ordered  Premnath. 

But  no  answer  came  back  except  from  the  fluttering  birds 
and  the  barking  monkeys. 

"  Perhaps,"  suggested  Premnath,  "  seeing  me,  a  stranger, 
he  is  hiding  in  the  thicket." 

"  Aye,  that  might  be,"  replied  the  boy.  "  He  might  think 
you  wanted  something  from  him.  Who  knows  ?  None  but 
we  herdsmen  come  to  him,  and  he  never  speaks." 

"  Not  when  he  goes  round  begging  ?  " 

"  Not  a  word  ;  he  might  be  dumb,"  replied  the  boy  posi- 
tively.  "  But  you  go  back  and  bide  yonder  behind  the  plum 
bushes  and  leave  me  to  call  him." 
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But  the  stratagem  was  of  no  avail,  and  Premnath  returned 
to  the  boy  at  the  shed. 

"  Well,"  said  the  boy,  "  of  this  I  am  sure,  he  will  return 
before  his  fire  goes  out.  He  keeps  it  burning  at  night  to 
scare  the  tigers  and  panthers  while  he  sleeps  under  his  thatch." 

"  Do  the  tigers  prowl  round  here  ?  "  asked  Premnath. 

The  boy  laughed  scornfully.  "  When  don't  they  ?  Why, 
only  yesterday  evening,  when  we  drove  the  cattle  in,  one  of 
our  cows  was  killed  yonder,  not  a  musket-shot  from  here. 
If  you  like  I  will  show  you  the  place.  We  drove  her  off  with 
brands,  and  gun-shots,  and  the  skinners  flayed  the  cow,  and 
this  morning  they  bore  off  the  remains  of  the  carcase.  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  she  were  lurking  down  there  in  the  thick 
grass  by  the  stream,  of  a  mind  to  sup  off  the  flesh.  Ah,  but 
those  skinners  were  before  her." 

"  You  think  the  hermit  will  return  before  nightfall  ?  " 
asked  Premnath. 

"  I  am  quite  sure  of  it.  There  is  no  moon  till  midnight 
and  even  a.jogi  can't  get  about  here  in  the  dark." 

"  Then  I  will  wait.  See,  it  is  already  passed  the  third 
watch,"  and  Premnath  pointed  to  the  sun,  more  than  half  was 
down  to  the  west. 

"  Very  good,"  said  the  boy.  "  But  lest  by  chance  the  sight 
of  you  should  scare  him,  we  will  hide  behind  the  bushes  and 
watch  unseen." 

So  they  sate  side  by  side  where  the  afternoon  sun  warmed 
them,  and  there  was  shelter  from  the  cold  draught  of  air  from 
the  mountains. 

"  Do  you  hear  that  ?  "  whispered  the  boy,  after  a  long 
silence.  "  The  cries  of  the  startled  peafowl,  and  the  growling 
and  barking  of  the  monkeys  on  the  trees.  There  is  a  tiger  or 
leopard  moving  somewhere  near.  It  is  early  yet,  or  I  should 
guess  the  tigress  who  killed  here  yesterday  had  come  for  her 
supper.  Stay,  I  will  climb  the  mango  stump  to  look  down  on 
the  spot  where  the  cow  was  killed." 

"  Do  you  think  I  could  get  up  the  tree  ?  "  asked  Premnath, 
moved  partly  by  desire  to  see  the  beast,  partly  by  a  certain 
nervousness  at  being  left  alone  close  to  a  prowling  tiger. 
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"  Oh,  you  could  climb  up  with  my  help,"  answered  the  lad. 
"  But  you  townfolk  get  panic-struck  at  the  sight  of  a  tiger  free. 
You  might  fall  off  from  fright." 

"  No  fear  of  that,"  replied  Premnath.  "  Nay,  I  should  feel 
safer  there  than  here." 

"  Come  then,"  said  the  boy  in  a  whisper.  "  Follow  me  and 
make  no  noise  as  you  step." 

He  led  the  way  across  a  narrow  open  space  to  the  edge  of 
the  thicket  of  the  venomous  karila  and  prickly  plum,  where 
stood  a  mango  stump  almost  hidden  behind  a  leafy  shishm 
tree.  The  boy  leant  against  the  trunk  and  Premnath  mount- 
ing his  back  climbed  to  the  fork,  the  boy  springing  up  after 
him  as  nimbly  as  a  cat.  Through  the  shishm  foliage  they 
could  see  amidst  the  bushes  a  circle  of  grass  trampled  down 
and  stained. 

"  That  is  where  the  carcase  lay,"  whispered  the  boy. 
"  Keep  your  eye  on  that,  and  if  it  was  our  tigress  she  will 
surely  show  her  stripes." 

The  angry  barking  of  the  monkeys  grew  louder  and  nearer, 
and  they  leapt  from  bough  to  bough.  Then  the  bushes  on 
the  further  side  of  the  trampled  circle  moved,  and  a  tiger's 
head  stealthily  emerged.  The  beast  glared  round,  yawned, 
thrust  out  his  tongue,  and  drew  back  into  the  thicket. 

"  She  will  follow  the  track  of  the  carcase  dragged  away 
by  the  skinners,"  whispered  the  boy.  "  If  she  does  you  will 
hear  our  dogs  barking." 

He  was  right.  In  a  few  minutes  the  pack  began  to  bay, 
shouts  of  men  followed,  and  a  gun  was  fired. 

"  That  was  my  father's  gun,"  said  the  boy. 

"  He  shot  at  the  tiger  ?  "  asked  Premnath. 

"  Not  he,"  replied  the  boy.  "  He  only  fired  to  scare  the 
beast.  Our  master,  Raja  Shionath  Singh  of  Bilaspur,  won't 
have  his  tigers  shot." 

"  But  if  the  tiger  is  turned  back,  he  will  be  prowling  about 
here." 

"  That  is  very  likely,"  replied  the  boy.  "  Anyway  she 
won't  seize  us,  unless  indeed  she  meets  us  accidentally,  when 
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she  might  strike  and  make  off.  No,  she  only  kills  deer  and 
pigs  and  cattle,  and  keeps  clear  of  men.  But  yonder  in  the 
cane-brakes  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  there  is  one  tiger — he 
limps  with  a  lame  hind  foot — who  has  a  bad  taste  for  man's 
flesh.  He  lies  in  wait  for  the  pilgrims  to  Badrinath  and  has 
killed  a  score  or  two  of  them." 

"  Why  is  he  not  shot  ?  "  asked  Premnath. 

"  Oh,  they  have  tried  many  times.  But  he  is  cunning  as 
a  devil.  A  company  of  Gurkhas  came  down  last  year  to  hunt 
him,  but  they  never  got  a  shot.  He  lies  in  the  dense  cane- 
brake." 

"  Then,"  said  Premnath,  "  if  your  neighbour  the  tigress  is 
harmless,  let  us  get  down.  My  limbs  are  getting  stiff,  the 
evening  is  approaching,  and  I  would  visit  the  hermit's  shed 
again." 

"  I  will  beat  the  bushes  to  let  the  tigress  know  we  are 
here,"  said  the  boy.  "  She  will  be  sure  to  keep  clear 
of  us." 

He  leapt  down,  picked  up  his  staff,  rattled  the  boughs 
noisily  and  chanted  at  the  top  of  his  voice  :  "  Get  you  gone, 
you  hungry  tigress  !  Get  you  gone.  There's  no  supper  here, 
no  supper  here." 

Premnath  descended  from  the  tree  with  the  boy's  help  and 
they  returned  to  the  bush  to  watch  the  path  to  the  hermit's 
shed. 

"  What  a  horrible  place  to  dwell !  "  thought  Premnath, 
recalling  the  grim  head  and  neck  he  had  seen.  This  was  the 
chosen  retreat  of  his  unhappy  son  ! 

They  had  hardly  settled  down  when  there  came  down  a 
cattle-track  two  men,  black-skinned  and  bare-headed,  bearing 
hung  over  a  pole  a  couple  of  cow-hides  still  raw  and 
bleeding. 

"  That  old  fellow  in  front  is  the  headman  of  the 
skinners."  said  the  boy.  "  The  ugly  fellow  behind  is  Chunni 
his  son. 

"  Oh,  Chaudhri,  come  hither,"  he  called.  "  Tell  me,  what 
has  become  of  our  jogi  ?  " 

But  the  Chaudhri,  a  thick-set  old  man  with  grey  hair  and 
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moustache  and  chin  bristling  with  grey  stubble,  replied  by 
another  question  :  "  What  happened  ?  I  heard  a  shot  and 
shouts  from  the  cattle  sheds." 

"  The  tigress,"  answered  the  boy.  "  She  killed  the  cow 
which  you  and  the  Kanjars  stripped  and  carried  off." 

"  She  is  moving  early  in  the  day,"  said  the  old  man  doubt- 
fully. 

"  I  reckon  she's  not  far  off  now,"  returned  the  boy. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  the  Chaudhri,  "  lurking  in  the  thickets. 
Well,  a  hungry  belly  drives  afield  early.    Come,  my  son,  we 
will  get  on  to  the  huts.    And  you  two  had  better  come  back 
with  us." 

"  No  fear  from  her,"  answered  the  lad.  "  Anyway,  she's 
too  fine  a  taste  to  choose  a  skinner  for  supper." 

"  I'll  not  trust  her  ;  she's  vexed  and  baffled  of  her  supper," 
returned  the  old  man.  "  There  will  be  spite  in  her  angry 
heart." 

"  Well,"  said  the  boy,  laughing,  "  you  take  the  back  end  of 
the  pole,  and  put  your  son  in  front.  She  will  take  the  hinder- 
most  and  your  son  will  be  safe." 

But  the  old  man  ignored  the  boy's  banter,  and  urged 
again  :  "  You  come  back  with  us,  Lalua.  And  who  is  this 
town  gentleman  ? ' 

"  He  comes  to  consult  our  holy  man,"  answered  the  boy. 
"  No  doubt  he  wants  some  spell  or  charm.  Have  you  seen  the 
jogi  about  ?  " 

"  He  was  at  his  seat  this  morning,"  replied  the  Chaudhri. 

Here  the  monkeys  on  the  trees  near  the  thorn-bushes  on  the 
left  began  to  chatter  angrily,  looking  down  as  they  moved 
among  the  boughs. 

"  The  beast  is  lurking  yonder,"  said  the  Chaudhri.  "  She 
will  smell  our  raw  hides.  Come,  my  son,  hurry  on." 

Father  and  son  moved  off,  following  the  track  well  to  the 
right  of  the  signalling  monkeys,  and  shouting  loudly  to  scare 
the  tigress.  The  boy  joyfully  added  his  strident 'calls,  and  the 
chorus  of  the  forest  joined,  peafowl  and  parrots  and  mainas 
and  monkeys  and  a  howling  jackal. 

The  boy  turned  merrily  to  Premnath.    "  So  let  her  majesty 
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the  tigress  take  warning,  there  are  valiant  skinners  about ! — 
Will  you  return,  sir  ?  " 

"  The  day  still  serves,"  replied  Premnath.  "  We  can  wait  a 
little  longer.  The  jogi  might  return." 

"  If  you  wish,"  replied  the  boy,  and  added,  with  a  laugh  : 
"  If  the  tigress,  as  the  Chaudhri  fears,  be  bent  on  mischief, 
his  plump  son  will  serve  as  a  bait." 

They  stood  on  the  mound  looking  after  the  two  skinners, 
who  maintaining  a  loud  chant  were  trotting  quickly  along  the 
track  to  the  herdsmen's  huts.  Suddenly  a  tawny  form  arose 
from  the  edge  of  the  thicket,  there  was  a  fierce  growl,  yells  of 
terror,  and  men  and  tiger  disappeared  behind  the  bushes. 

"  The  tigress  !  "  exclaimed  the  boy,  and  seizing  his  club  he 
dashed  forward  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  calling : 
"  Bear  up  !  bear  up  !  I  am  coming." 

Premnath  stood  a  moment  stricken  with  amazement,  then 
instinctively  followed  stumbling  over  the  rough  ground,  and 
shouting  he  knew  not  what !  But  at  that  instant  a  strange 
figure  bounded  to  his  side,  a  naked  jogi  smeared  from  head  to 
foot  with  grey  ash,  his  matted  hair  knotted  above  his  head. 

"  Stay,  old  man  ;  stay,  father  !  "  he  cried,  seizing  Premnath 
by  the  shoulder.  "  Stand  here,  and  shout  for  help.  I  am  the 
man  to  cope  with  the  beast — the  limping  devil  I  know." 

And  leaving  Premnath  he  ran  forward  with  long  strides, 
waving  his  iron  tongs,  his  only  weapon,  and  disappeared  in 
the  track  between  the  bushes.  Premnath  stood  still  for  a 
moment  and  then  followed  as  best  he  could,  calling  for  help. 

Where  the  track  skirted  the  thorn-bushes  he  came  upon  the 
raw  hides,  and  the  skinner  Chaudhri  beating  the  bushes  with 
his  pole  and  shouting  wildly.  The  Ahir  boy,  crouched  on  his 
knees,  was  peering  between  the  thorn-stems  into  the  thicket 
whence  came  the  growl  of  the  tiger. 

"  I  see  the  beast,"  cried  the  boy.  "  She  holds  him  by  the 
shoulder,  her  paw  across  his  chest.  Stay,  I  will  strike  her." 

The  lad  seized  a  block  of  old  masonry  in  both  his  hands, 
and  advancing  close  to  the  thicket  hurled  it  on  to  the  tiger. 

A  loud  roar  was  the  answer,  and  the  boy,  who  had  again 
crouched  down,  cried  : 
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"  She  is  dragging  him  deeper  into  the  thicket !  " 

"  My  son,  my  son  !  "  cried  the  old  skinner,  beating  down 
the  thorn-bushes  to  make  a  way  to  pursue. 

Meantime  the  jogi  had  skirted  the  thicket  towards  the 
cattle-sheds,  seeking  a  track  through  the  thorns.  A  herdsman 
bearing  a  spear  ran  up  at  the  same  time,  and  the  headman 
with  his  gun  was  coming  through  the  fence.  But  the  jogi 
waited  not ;  he  snatched  the  spear  from  the  herdsman,  and, 
shouting,  sprang  into  the  thicket  through  a  narrow  way 
between  the  thorns. 

"  He  is  mad  !  "  cried  the  lad  Lalua,  but  he  followed  the  jogi, 
bearing  his  club  ready  to  strike. 

At  that  moment  the  tiger  emerged  in  front  of  the  jogi, 
dragging  the  body  over  the  narrow  opening.  She  dropped  her 
prey  and  sprang  at  once  towards  her  new  adversary.  But  the 
jogi  sank  down  on  his  knee  with  the  spear  at  the  charge,  and 
drove  the  sharp  point  into  the  tiger's  throat,  ere  she  reached 
to  strike  him  down  and  crush  his  arm  between  her  teeth.  The 
blade  had  severed  the  jugular  vein  and  gullet,  and  she  fell  on 
her  victim,  shedding  a  stream  of  blood  and  foam,  gasping  and 
crunching,  while  the  dauntless  boy  beat  her  over  the  eyes  with 
his  iron-bound  club,  bounding  backwards  and  forwards  to 
avoid  the  deadly  claws.  And  lying  over  the  mangled  jogi, 
the  great  beast  breathed  her  last. 

"  Dead  !  dead  !  "  shouted  the  boy,  thrusting  his  staff  into 
the  gaping  maw.  "  Killed  by  the  jogi's  spear  !  " 

Premnath  now  arrived  to  find  the  jogi  covered  with  gore 
standing  astride  over  the  stricken  beast. 

"  A  good  stroke  at  last,  father,"  cried  the  jogi,  and  then 
sank  down  fainting  on  the  dead  beast. 


CHAPTER  XLI 
THE   LIMPING  TIGER 

DWARKANATH  lay  on  a  cot  in  the  headman's  hut, 
and  beside  him  his  father  watched.     His  arm  from 
wrist  to  elbow  had  been  crushed  in  the  tiger's  jaws 
and  his  back  torn  by  the  stroke  of  the  giant  paw.    The  head- 
man's wife,  homely  surgeon  of  the  graziers,  had  washed  and 
dressed  the  wounds  with  soothing  leaves,  and  bandaged  them 
not  unskilfully.    Then  having  administered  a  hot  decoction 
of  herbs  and  ginger,  she  wrapped  him  in  warm  blankets,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  left  undisturbed.    He  sank  into  a  heavy 
slumber,  muttering  and  groaning. 

The  hut  was  dimly  lighted  by  a  couple  of  wicks  burning  in 
saucers  of  clarified  butter,  and  their  flames  flickered  con- 
stantly in  the  strong  night  wind  from  the  mountains,  which 
penetrated  with  biting  edge  through  the  many  crevices. 

Towards  midnight  Dwarkanath  awoke  and  tried  to  sit  up. 

"  Lie  still,  my  son,"  said  his  father,  pressing  him  gently 
down  and  readjusting  the  blankets.  "  Lie  still,  'lest  the 
bleeding  start  anew." 

"  Who  are  you  ?    Where  am  I  ?  "  asked  the  wounded  man. 

"  In  the  headman's  hut,  and  I  your  father  at  your  side." 

He  lay  still,  looking  in  his  father's  face,  and  slowly  recovered 
consciousness. 

"Ah  yes,  I  remember  now.  I  killed  an  old  friend,  the 
limping  tiger  of  the  cane-brakes.  Aye,  he  had  seized  the  old 
Skinner's  son.  What  of  him  ?  " 

"  His  shoulder  is  crushed,  and  he  is  torn  by  the  karila 
thorns.  But  they  think  he  may  recover." 

"  There  is  venom  in  the  scratch  of  the  karila  thorn  as  in 
the  tiger's  claw." 
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"  Lie  still,  my  son,"  urged  his  father. 

He  lay  silent  again,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  father's  face. 

"  What  of  the  tiger  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Your  spear  transfixed  his  throat,  and  he  died  as  he  mauled 
you.  Alas,  all  for  the  sake  of  that  unclean  skinner  !  " 

"All  are  equal  to  the  Sanyasi,"  answered  Dwarkanath. 
"  If  I  give  my  life,  what  matters  ?  But  I  grieve  for  my  old 
friend  the  limping  tiger." 

"  I  pray  you,  my  son,  lie  still  and  try  to  sleep." 

After  a  brief  silence,  he  spoke  again  :  "  I  cannot  rest,  father. 
My  brain  is  clear  now,  but  not  for  long  :  soon  fever  and 
delirium,  and  then  the  quiet  of  death.  Aye,  there  is  venom 
in  the  tiger's  claw,  poison  of  putrid  blood  and  filth,  deadly." 

"  The  old  wife  washed  every  wound  with  a  decoction  of 
bitter  leaves." 

"  Who  washed  them  ?  " 

"  The  headman's  wife." 

"  Ah,  she.  A  good  soul.  Many  a  fresh  cake  she  set  aside 
for  my  wallet,  and  I  blessed  her.  But  what  matters  ! 

'  I  hear  the  call  of  the  tolling  bell, 
I  am  ready  with  baggage  packed.'  " 

A  smile  lit  up  his  face  as  he  repeated  the  Persian  distich. 

"  A  good  omen,  my  son,"  replied  his  father,  returning  the 
smile.  "  How  often  during  the  last  seven  years  have  I  repeated 
those  words  of  the  Poet  of  Shiraz,  and,  behold,  I  am  still  here 
preserved  to  aid  my  son." 

The  wounded  man  shook  his  head,  and  his  father  continued  : 
"  Lift  up  your  heart,  my  son.  I  have  summoned  the  great 
doctor  from  Hafizganj,  and  at  dawn  the  palankin  will  come 
to  bear  you  home." 

"  Ah,  father,  you  would  save  your  son  ! — But  my  hour  is 
come,  I  cannot  wait " 

Then  after  a  pause,  he  spoke  again  in  a  quiet  resolute  tone  : 
"  Listen,  father — I  must  speak  now.  Soon  my  thoughts  will 
whirl  like  a  swarm  of  forest  bees,  each  with  a  sting  ;  and  mix 
curses  with  my  groans.  Listen,  I  beg,  and  grant  me  what  I 
wish." 
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"  Speak  then,  my  son." 

"  At  the  Temple  of  Chandi  Devi  on  the  forest  hill,  my  guide 
and  master  tarries  to-night,  and  with  him  to  serve  is  my 
brother  in  prayer.  Let  a  messenger  call  them  to  my  side. 
They  will  come  without  delay,  and  bury  me  in  the  way  of  our 
brotherhood." 

"  But  the  track  through  the  forest  is  impassable  at  night," 
said  Premnath. 

"  After  midnight  the  moon  will  rise.  Let  one  of  the  herds- 
men start  when  the  moon  stands  above  the  trees.  I  would 
have  my  master,  the  guru,  by  me  when  I  die." 

"  Ere  he  can  get  here  we  shall  leave  for  your  home  in 
Ronahi,"  answered  his  father. 

"  I  pray  you,  dear  father,  give  heed  to  this  my  last  request — • 
I  have  no  home.  I  would  be  borne  to  my  shed  yonder  under 
the  great  fig-tree,  and  there  my  master  and  my  brother  in 
prayer  will  watch  over  me  until  my  spirit  flits." 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  son,"  again  urged  Premnath  pitifully.  "  I 
came  to  bring  you  home,  that  you  may  become  one  of  us  again 
as  your  mother  would  have  wished.  Our  wise  Har  Sundari, 
aided  by  your  wife,  shall  nurse  you  back  to  life." 

"  My  wife !  "  he  exclaimed,  with  sudden  bitterness. 
"  Listen  !  I  saw  her ;  down  there  in  the  Ram  Lila  grove  ; 
she  wept  and  whined  at  my  feet;  and  I  shuddered  and 
fled." 

Then  his  father,  fearing  to  irritate  him,  ceased  to  remop- 
strate. 

"  What  message  then  would  you  have  delivered  to  your 
master  ?  "  he  asked  quietly. 

"  Let  him  be  told  what  has  befallen  me,  and  that  I  lie  await- 
ing him  and  my  brother,  and  they  will  come." 

"  I  will  speak  to  the  headman." 

"  Nay,  call  him  here,"  urged  Dwarkanath.  "  What  I  ask 
he  will  do  ;  and  you  will  give  a  fit  reward." 

And  the  headman  aroused  from  his  sleep  came  and  stood 
beside  the  bed. 

"  Moti  Padhan,"  said  the  wounded  man,  "  that  boy  of  yours, 
Lalua,  has  in  his  breast  a  lion's  heart.  He  sprang  forward  as 
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though  but  a  prowling  jackal  stood  at  bay.  Let  him  be  called 
no  more  LaJua,  but  Sher  Singh," 

"  Your  blessing  will  be  on  the  boy,"  replied  the  headman, 
and  he  stood  with  hands  palm  to  palm,  bowing  his  head. 
"  But,  jogiji,  he  is  reckless  and  knows  not  fear.  But  I  pray 
you  lie  still,  or  you  will  inflame  your  wounds.  Thus  my  wife 
commands,  and  she  knows  best." 

"  A  wise  woman  and  good,  the  Padhani,"  replied  Dwar- 
kanath. "  And  strong  of  heart.  From  her  full  breast  young 
Sher  Singh  sucked  tiger's  milk. 

"  But  listen  to  my  bidding,  Moti  Padhan.  Your  son  shall 
bear  a  message  to  my  master  and  brother  in  prayer,  who 
rest  this  night  in  the  temple  on  Chandi  Devi  hill.  He  shall 
start  at  moonrise  and  reach  them  at  break  of  day.  And, 
listen,  my  father  here  shall  give  him  as  a  reward  the  best  pair 
of  plough  bullocks  to  be  had  in  all  Hansi." 

"Jogiji,"  replied  the  headman,  hesitating, "  I  beg  you  let  the 
lad  rest  till  dawn,  and  he  shall  ride  there  on  the  Bhutia  pony." 

"  Moti  Padhan,"  returned  Dwarkanath.  "  The  boy  is  fear- 
less. His  merry  song  will  scare  the  herd  of  elephants  from  the 
track.  Know  that  at  dawn  my  master  will  depart  for  Rikhi- 
Kes.  I  must  speak  with  my  master,  ere  my  head  whirls  and 
I  pass  away.  Bid  the  lad  come  to  me,  and  let  him  choose  to  go 
or  stay." 

"  I  am  here,"  cried  the  lad,  coming  forward,  and  standing 
with  crossed  palms  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  "  What  you  wish, 
I  will  do  !  Speak  only,  and  I  obey." 

"  You  hear,  Moti  Padhan,"  said  Dwarkanath.  "  His  heart 
leaps  eagerly  at  the  thought  of  an  enterprise.  Aye,  as  I  said, 
the  gallant  boy  sucked  tiger's  milk  from  his  mother's  breast. 
You  cannot  hold  his  spirit  in  the  leash." 

"  Let  me  go,  father,"  said  the  boy.  "  None  know  the  path 
as  I  do,  none  will  follow  it  so  swiftly.  The  blessing  of  this  holy 
man  shelters  those  who  serve  him — he  who  slew  the  limping 
tiger  with  a  herdsman's  spear.  I  shall  for  ever  rue  it  if  I  go 
not." 

"  Then,"  said  the  headman,  "  if  thy  mother  permits,  thou 
shalt  go." 
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Then  the  boy  laughed  :  "  Never  would  she  hold  me  back 
from  service  to  this  holy  man.  Speak,  then,  jogiji,  and  I  obey. 
But  not  to  gain  a  yoke  of  bullocks,  for  your  service  only  I 
would  go." 

Then  Dwarkanath  gave  him  the  message  to  deliver,  and  the 
headman  and  his  son  left  to  sleep  until  the  rising  of  the  moon. 


Darkanath  lay  still,  enduring  in  silence  the  aching  of  his 
mangled  arm  and  the  smarting  wounds  in  his  back,  and  his 
father,  watching,  motionless,  saw  his  features  twitching  with 
pain. 

"  I  cannot  rest,"  said  Dwarkanath,  at  length  breaking  the 
silence.  "  While  I  speak  the  pain  is  lulled,  and  I  have  much 
to  say.  Come  near  me,  father." 

He  lay  on  his  unwounded  side,  and  Premnath,  crouched  on 
the  mat,  leant  his  head  on  the  pillow  by  his  son's  face. 

"  Listen,  father,"  he  spoke  in  a  low  quiet  tone.  "  I  was 
seated  yonder  in  my  shed,  and  saw  you  with  the  boy,  as  you 
came  out  from  the  thicket  to  the  foot  of  the  mound.  I  knew 
you  at  once,  and  said  in  my  heart :  '  This  old  man  would 
draw  me  back  to  life  ;  better  if  he  find  me  not.'  And  I  slipped 
away  stealthily  to  depart  where  I  might  never  be  found.  But 
desire  to  look  again  on  one  I  had  loved  checked  me,  and  I 
paused.  You  stood  lingering  before  my  empty  seat,  and  in 
your  face  and  demeanour  and  the  tone  of  your  distant  voice, 
I  read  the  signs  of  bitter  disappointment.  I  thought,  '  This 
old  man  is  very  lonely,  for  he  has  never  ceased  to  yearn  for  the 
companion  of  his  life,  my  revered  mother.  Now  he  desires  to 
hold  her  abandoned  son  close  by  him  to  the  end.'  I  lingered 
still  watching,  and  suddenly  that  night  arose  in  my  memory 
when  together  we  listened  to  the  minstrel,  and  to  you  I 
opened  all  my  heart,  my  wayward  heart.  You  remember, 
father  ?  " 

Premnath  laid  his  hand  gently  on  his  son's  hot  face. 

"  I  crouched  motionless  under  the  bush,  longing  to  run 
forward  and  fall  at  your  feet.  But  you  slowly  turned  back  on 
the  path  to  the  cattle-sheds,  and  vanished  behind  the  first 
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clump  of  bushes,  whence  the  boy  peeped  round,  watching, 
I  guessed,  for  my  return.  It  was  then  I  heard  the  cries  warn- 
ing the  forest  of  a  tiger  afoot,  and  you  with  the  boy  mounted 
the  mango  stump  where  the  cow  was  killed  yesterday. 
So  I  shifted  away  to  the  east  under  the  bushes  and  drew 
nearer.  It  was  then  I  saw  the  fresh  print  of  a  tiger's  paw. 
It  was  not  that  of  the  tigress  who  had  killed  the  cow,  but  the 
tread  of  the  tiger  with  the  lame  hind  leg.  I  know  the  track 
well — three  treads  heavy  and  one  light  with  a  missing  toe — 
that  of  the  limping  beast  who  chiefly  ranges  the  cane-brakes 
yonder  under  the  low  hills,  where  the  pilgrims'  path  enters 
the  gorge.  He  has  killed  many  of  those  who  pass  to  and  from 
holy  Badrinath.  Then  I  feared  he  was  stalking  you  and  the 
boy,  and  drew  nearer  to  warn  you  away.  But  the  old  skinner 
and  his  son  came  by  ;  then  a  growl,  a  cry,  and  the  shout  and 
rush  of  the  boy,  you  following. 

"  Then  a  devil  entered  my  heart.  Surely  it  was  for  a 
Sanyasi,  to  let  the  tiger  sate  his  hunger  upon  the  flesh  that 
gives  him  life.  Yonder  in  the  Path'  Dun  thrice  he  has  passed 
me  ;  once  he  drank  from  the  stream  where  I  too  crouched  to 
drink,  and  the  dusky  fire  of  his  yellow  eyes  shone  on  me  as  he 
passed  without  a  growl,  limping  on  his  way  ;  and  on  his  foot 
I  saw  the  livid  scar  of  a  hunter's  bullet.  He  could  spring  no 
more  to  seize  the  deer,  and  fairly  made  a  prey  of  man. 

"  But  I,  the  Sanyasi,  slew  the  beast,  for  a  devil  breathed 
passion  into  my  heart,  when  I  saw  the  gallant  lad  spring  to 
rescue  that  plump  young  skinner — a  dainty  feast  for  that 
mangled  tiger's  maw  !  " 

Dwarkanath  paused  in  his  feverish  speech,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  his  father's  face. 

"  My  son,"  said  Premnath,  "  you  did  well :  your  nature 
better  than  the  creed  you  have  professed." 

"  My  master  will  have  much  to  say  on  that  theme,"  replied 
Dwarkanath  in  a  quieter  tone.  "  You  shall  discourse  with  him 
at  length,  and  maybe  he  will  persuade  you  to  renounce  the 
world  at  last,  and  follow  the  path  of  holiness." 

Premnath  shook  bis  head  with  a  sad  smile,  replying :  "I 
have  passed  out  through  the  Slough  of  Illusions,  and  stand 
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now  with  feet  set  firm  on  the  solid  earth.  But  will  you  not  lie 
still  and  try  to  sleep  ?  " 

"  Nay,  let  us  rather  talk  :  it  numbs  the  pain,  and  I  cannot 
rest." 

"Then,  tell  me,  my  son ;  your  long  penance  has  surely 
purified  your  heart ;  your  penalty  has  not  been  inadequate  to 
your  sin.  Why  then  will  you  not  act  as  I  bid  you  now,  and 
resume  your  old  place  in  our  home  ?  I,  your  father,  drove  you 
forth  ;  now  I  bid  you  to  return." 

Dwarkanath  paused  long,  combating  his  emotion,  and 
when  he  spoke  his  voice  trembled  :  "  Purified,  you  say, 
father ;  desire  burnt  to  ashes  in  the  fire  of  renunciation  !  " 
He  stopped  and  shook  his  head  in  negation,  and  then  con- 
tinued :  "Do  you  recall  the  words  I  spoke  when  we  parted  ? 
I  said  :  '  I  cannot  sink  down  and  weep  in  repentance  for 
those  days  and  nights  of  happiness.  I  know  this  surely,  and 
my  heart  beats  at  the  thought — were  the  opportunity  offered 
again,  I  would  live  that  life  once  more  :  therein  only  is  satia- 
tion :  without  it  life  is  not.'  ' 

He  spoke  with  swift  words,  and  his  voice  became  louder 
under  a  gust  of  excitement.  And  the  sound  reaching  the 
headman's  wife,  she  came  in,  bearing  a  steaming  bowl. 

"  J°giji>"  she  said  gently,  but  with  firm  tone,  "  if  you 
speak  thus  you  will  bring  on  fever  and  inflammation.  I  bid 
you  lie  still." 

"  Good  Padhani,"  he  replied,  "  in  talking  thus  I  deaden 
the  pain." 

"  You  will  take  this  soothing  draught,  and  then  resolve  to 
lie  still,  and  sleep  will  creep  over  you." 

"  Well,  mother,"  he  answered,  "  to  satisfy  you  I  will  try. 
Every  hand  is  pure  to  the  Sanyasi,  and  the  hand  of  Sher 
Singh's  mother  surely  bears  a  blessing.  And  if  I  wake  no  more, 
what  matters  ? 

'  My  baggage  is  packed  and  the  bell 
Tolls  for  me  to  depart.'  " 

He  drank  the  decoction  of  poppy-heads,  and  lay  still  while 
she  adjusted  the  blankets  close  about  him. 
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"  Perhaps,"  he  said,  smiling  at  her,  "  I  could  dream  of 
happy  times."  And  he  closed  his  eyes. 

Then  Premnath  at  the  sign  of  the  woman  lay  down  on  a  cot, 
wrapped  in  his  quilt,  and  ere  long  he  heard  the  heavy  regular 
breath  of  the  sleeper  and  the  muttered  words  of  dreams. 


CHAPTER  XLII 
THE   RENUNCIATION 

THE  sun  arose  above  the  forest ;  the  herdsmen  drove 
the  cattle  to  the  pastures,  leaving  at  the  hut  only  the 
women,  and  two  old  men  who  all  day  long  basked  in 
the  sunshine,  dozing  and  musing  of  the  days  of  their  youth 
and  manhood,  their  loves  and  contests,  their  sorrows  and  joys, 
all  mellowed  alike  through  the  vista  of  years.  Through  the 
open  door  of  the  hut  the  sunshine  fell  upon  Premnath  and  the 
bed  where  his  son  still  slept.  When  at  length  he  began  to 
move  and  opened  dazed  eyes,  the  watchful  Padhani  compelled 
him  to  drink  hot  milk  thickened  with  baked  meal,  and  he 
began  slowly  to  realise  his  position.  His  first  question  was  for 
news  of  the  master. 

"  At  dawn  I  sent  the  chariot  up  the  cart-track  to  meet 
them,"  said  Premnath.  "  They  will  come  as  swiftly  as  the 
oxen  can  trot." 

Then  Dwarkanath  raising  his  head  to  listen  :  "  Surely, 
I  hear  the  jingle  of  our  silver  bells." 

He  had  hardly  spoken  when  the  youth  Lalua,  surnamed 
Sher  Singh,  ran  up  to  Premnath. 

"  I  touch  your  feet,  my  lord,"  he  said.  "  I  have  done  the 
bidding  of  the  holy  man ;  and  his  master  and  brother  in 
prayer  are  approaching." 

"  Brave  boy,"  said  Premnath.  "You  shall  choose  the  best 
yoke  of  bullocks  in  Hariana,  and  I  shall  still  be  in  your  debt." 

"  If  I  have  served  that  holy  man,  I  am  satisfied,"  answered 
the  youth  proudly.  "  And  now,  mother,  let  me  have  food 
quickly,  for  I  am  famished." 

The  jingling  of  silver  bells,  the  rattle  of  wheels  in  the  rut 
and  the  tramp  of  the  heavy  draught  oxen  sounded,  and  the 
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chariot  swung  round  from  the  back  to  the  door  bearing  the 
master  and  his  disciple. 

The  former  was  a  gaunt  old  man  with  severe  countenance 
and  calm  eyes,  wearing  a  necklace  of  many  strands  of  threaded 
rudraka  berries  and  a  tight  girdle  of  cord.  His  companion, 
a  naked  Sanyasi  of  about  the  same  age  as  Dwarkanath, 
helped  his  master  to  alight,  and  then  stood  back  awaiting 
orders. 

"  Where  is  my  disciple  who  summoned  me  ?  "  he  asked  of 
Premnath,  who  with  reverential  salutation  advanced  to 
receive  him. 

"  He  lies  within  sorely  hurt,  as  you  have  doubtless  learnt 
from  the  lad,"  replied  Premnath.  "  He  is  my  beloved  son, 
and  I  beg  you  will  permit  him  to  return  with  me  to  his  home, 
where  he  may  be  nursed  and  saved." 

"  Babuji,"  replied  the  master  courteously,  "  I  am  his  father 
ia  spirit ;  I  will  weigh  well  what  he  urges." 

"  Guruji,"  returned  Premnath,  "  do  you  know  his  history  ?  " 

"  What  he  told  me  of  his  past  is  no  doubt  true,"  replied  the 
master. 

"  For  five  years  he  has  done  penance  for  his  sin,  and  may 
now  return  purified  to  his  home." 

"  Nay,  sir,"  replied  the  master.  "  What  you  term  penance 
for  sin,  has  been  a  constant  striving  for  holiness.  Bat  I 
will  confer  with  him,  and  learn  his  heart's  most  hidden 
desires." 

Then  Premnath  led  him  to  the  bedside,  and  the  disciple 
following  sate  on  the  threshold,  silent  and  motionless. 

"  Lie  still,  my  son,"  said  the  master  gently,  as  Dwarkanath 
attempted  to  rise  to  salute  him  with  due  reverence.  "  Lie 
still.  I  know  all  that  has  befallen  you,  and  your  deed  of 
blood." 

He  laid  his  hand  on  the  wounded  man's  head,  gently  stroked 
his  forehead,  and  then  sate  down  on  the  mat  close  beside 
him,  while  Premnath  remained  standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed. 

"  Master,"  said  Dwarkanath,  "  this  is  Premnath  Tiwari, 
my  father  in  the  flesh.  He  cherished  me  as  a  son  most  deai 
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to  him  and  to  my  mother.  Grandsons  there  are  many  in  our 
house,  my  sons  and  my  brother's  sons — but  I  the  only  son  of 
this  old  man  now  living." 

The  master  signed  to  him  to  continue. 

"  Some  years  ago  he  retired  from  worldly  things  to  a  life  of 
study  and  prayer  and  ritual,  and  gave  to  me  unfettered  control 
over  all  our  affairs — the  business  of  a  great  banking-house, 
with  branches  in  all  the  chief  marts  of  Hind.  Withdrawn  in 
holy  seclusion,  he  neither  asked  nor  knew  how  I  fulfilled  my 
trust. 

"  Now  my  heart  was  set  wholly  on  the  joys  of  life,  without 
them  existence  was  void  of  worth  :  I  pursued  the  way  I  chose, 
insatiable.  Through  lavish  expenditure,  feverish  gambling, 
and  heedlessness  of  our  business,  I  wasted  the  estate,  and  lost 
all  means  to  pursue  the  only  life  I  cared  to  live. 

"  Then  my  father  abandoned  his  life  of  holiness  and  sought 
to  restore  the  wreck  and  save  the  honour  of  an  ancient  house. 
And  when  he  called  me  before  him,  I  confessed  without  shame, 
saying,  I  could  feel  in  my  heart  no  real  regret  for  the  days 
passed  as  I  had  chosen  to  pass  them,  and  if  the  means  provided 
I  would  choose  to  live  thus  again. 

"  He  listened  with  patience,  without  anger,  but  said  :  '  In 
one  way  only  may  thy  heart  be  cleansed  :  thou  shalt  live  in 
the  waste  as  an  anchoret  under  the  strict  rule  :  thus  only, 
in  no  other  way  whatsoever,  shall  thy  wayward  heart  be 
tamed. ' 

"  I  acquiesced,  and  departed  forthwith.  And  since  then, 
my  master,  I  have  lived  under  your  rule,  and  you  best  know 
how  strict  it  has  been  and  how  I  have  complied. 

"  But  now  this  old  man  calls  me  unto  him  and  to  my  life  in 
the  world  of  illusions.  He  would  bear  me  away  even  now  to 
be  made  sound  once  more  by  the  skill  of  the  surgeon  who 
saved  his  own,  my  father's  life.  And  even  now  the  bearers 
and  litter  await.  The  moment  for  decision  has  come.  What 
does  my  master  say  ?  " 

Then  the  master,  without  pause,  answered  :  "  Bethink 
thee  awhile,  and  calmly,  and  speak  without  haste.  In  the 
long  still  hours  of  your  meditation,  what  thoughts  break  most 
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through  the  current  of  your  prayers,  surging  up  from  the 
depths  ?  " 

"  Ah,  my  master,  you  probe  direct  to  the  secret  sore  ! — 
They  well  up  ever,  beyond  all  control  of  my  will !  A  longing, 
burning,  intense  fills  my  heart,  as  the  memories  rise  ; — for  that 
fairest  of  women  from  the  hamlet  perched  above  the  mountain 
stream,  yonder,  beyond  the  peaked  hill  which  I  see  daily  from 
my  seat ; — for  her  song,  for  her  dance,  for  her  close  embrace, 
and  all  the  endless  merry  chatter  of  her  babbling  tongue.  For 
her,  the  peerless  one  ; — for  the  gay  company,  the  wit  and  jibes 
and  ribaldry  ;  for  the  free  debates  on  all  things  under  the  sun, 
nothing  too  holy  to  be  probed  to  the  roots  or  broken  down  to 
its  elements ;  aye,  and  for  the  gaming-table  with  its  excite- 
ment that  never  cloys. 

"  Ah,  my  master,  all  this  has  surged  up  uncontrollable — a 
past  regretted  as  lost,  but  repented  never  !  Though  I  grieve 
for  the  pain  of  my  father,  whom  I  have  always  loved  and 
revered." 

Then  the  master  turning  to  Premnath  said  :  "  Babiiji,  you 
have  heard.  If  your  son  go  back  to  the  world,  he  will  return 
to  his  sin  and  perish  in  a  sensual  sea.  His  instinct  leads  him 
aright :  he  must  live  in  restraint  or  bring  his  soul  to  perdi- 
tion." 

But  Premnath  answered  firmly  :  "  Honoured  master,  he 
sits  through  day  and  night  burnt  by  desire  for  forbidden  joys. 
His  soul  is  impure.  Desire  moulds  the  soul :  as  he  longs  so 
shall  his  soul  be  born  again  into  the  foul  estate  for  which  he 
yearns.  The  curse  of  a  foul  life  clings  inseparable  from  his 
soul. 

"  Then  I  pray  you,  master,  release  him  to  return  to  his  home. 
At  last  through  satiety  he  shall  awake  to  the  error  of  his  ways, 
and  crave  for  a  purer  life.  What  he  needs  to  enable  him  to 
live  again  as  his  heart  desires,  that  I  will  amply  provide  ; 
and  through  freedom  he  shall  reach  the  goal." 

Then  Dwarkanath  spake  :  "  Father,  you  offer  me  what  I 
have  longed  to  possess  :  means  to  live  the  life  I  love  ; — not  in 
our  little  Ronahi,  but  in  the  great  cities  where  men  suck  the 
joys  of  life  as  the  bee  the  lotus  flower.  And  yet — father,  not 
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long  can  you  remain  to  rule  our  house,  and  when  the  day  of 
your  departure  comes  and  I  succeed  to  rule,  the  old  spirit  will 
possess  me  again,  and  I  shall  waste  in  riot  all  you  have  toiled 
to  hoard,  and  the  old  house  will  crumble  to  dust." 

Then  the  master  took  up  the  word :  "  Babuji,  when  the 
flame  of  desire  burns  down  to  the  socket  and  nickers  and  dies, 
there  is  no  place  for  the  control  which  brings  salvation. 
Through  discipline  over  encroaching  desire  shall  a  man  be 
saved,  not  otherwise ;  and  he  who  subdues  the  strongest 
passions  is  the  greatest  in  our  realm. 

"  If  then  this  man  go  with  you  and  live,  he  goes  surely  to 
perdition.  But  if  he  abide  with  us,  whether  he  live,  or  die  now, 
inasmuch  as  by' his  last  act  of  will  he  has  rejected  the  lure  to 
life  and  to  all  he  loves — even  through  his  final  act  of  abnega- 
tion, he  shall  attain  to  the  eternal  rest. 

"  I  have  spoken.  My  son,  my  disciple,  my  long-suffering 
beloved,  what  wilt  thou  do  ?  Thou  art  free  to  choose — to  go 
or  stay." 

"  Ah,  master,  my  beloved  master/'  answered  Dwarkanath 
fervently,  "  I  have  chosen.  Take  me  to  yourself  once  more  ! 
Bear  me  away,  even  now,  to  my  seat  yonder  below  the  great 
fig-tree.  Tend  me  there  as  a  brother  wounded  in  no  unholy 
fray.  If  I  die,  bury  me  beside  the  brook  below,  the  brook  we 
know  as  of  Ganga  Ram,  whence  I  pass  to  the  eternal  rest  for 
which  my  spirit  yearns." 

Then  the  master  speaking  in  grave  soft  tones  :  "  This  man 
abandoned  the  world,  inasmuch  as  all  he  valued  in  life  seemed 
beyond  his  reach.  In  that  there  was  no  grace.  But  through 
years  of  discipline  he  strove  steadfastly  to  quench  the  flame 
of  desire.  It  scorched  his  heart  ceaselessly,  but  he  yielded  not 
by  any  act  to  assuage  the  pang.  He  was  constant  in  striving 
to  subdue  the  ravening  beast  that  gnawed  his  liver. 

"  And  now  at  last,  when  the  way  lies  open  before  him  to 
return  to  all  those  joys  for  which  his  spirit  craves,  he  holds 
back  steadfast  on  the  seat  of  renunciation  :  he  rejects  the 
lures  of  the  world  and  chooses  the  hardest  path  of  purity  to 
the  end. 

"  The  fruit  of  his  long  years  of  discipline  is  gathered  :   he 
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has  seen  the  vision  of  the  perfect  life,  and  through  this  vision 
he  is  saved. 

"  Come,  thou  his  brother  in  prayer,"  he  continued,  turning 
imperiously  to  his  disciple.  "  We  will  bear  him  to  his  cell. 
There  he  shall  lie  in  peace  and  holiness,  according  to  his  wish, 
and  the  issue  of  life  and  death  as  the  Great  God  wills  !  " 

Then  Premnath  kneeling  over  his  son  :  "  Speak,  my  son. 
As  you  choose,  so  shall  it  be." 

And  Dwarkanath  answered  with  firm  distinct  voice  :  "I 
will  go  with  my  spiritual  father  and  master.  Let  him  bear  me 
away  to  my  seat,  a  holy  place  where  in  peace  I  will  give  up 
the  ghost — or  if  the  Great  God  wills,  live  the  holy  life  to  the 
end." 

They  lifted  him  into  the  litter  and  bore  him  to  his  cell  under 
the  great  fig-tree  in  the  forest  grove  amid  the  ruins  of  the  long- 
forgotten  town. 

But  ere  the  sun  stood  at  noon  symptoms  of  lockjaw 
appeared ;  high  fever  followed ;  his  mind  wandered  and 
articulation  was  obstructed.  At  nightfall  he  died. 
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PRESS  NOTICES  OF  PREVIOUS  WORKS 
BY  EDMUND  WHITE 

THE  SWAY  OF  PHILIPPA. 

The  Spectator : — "  Mr.  White's  elaborate  study  of  a  maitresse  femme 
of  the  modern  type  is  ...  of  more  than  average  interest.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  strong-minded  heroine  on  her  relations  and  the  inter- 
national rivalry  between  her  suitors,  afford  him  ample  material  for  the 
exercise  of  his  talent  as  narrator  and  psychologist." 

THE  EVESHAMS. 

The  Times : — ".  .  .  Always  true  to  life  ;  and  there  is  no  lack  of 
probability  in  the  crucial  and  deeply  interesting  situation  of  the  whole 
drama." 

THE  YOUNG  GERANDE. 

The  Spectator  : — "  Mr.  White's  forte  .  .  .  lies  in  the  study  of  motives, 
the  drawing  of  character,  and  the  picturing  of  life  generally.  All  this 
is  excellent ;  we  read  with  unflagging  interest." 

BRAY  OF  BUCKHOLT. 

The  Guardian  : — "  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  high  place  to  be 
awarded  to  BRAY  OF  BUCKHOLT.  Merely  as  a  story  it  is  excellent  .  .  . 
but  there  are  higher  qualities  ...  a  fine  series  of  characters  with 
sharply  marked  individuality.  .  .  .  The  wonderfully  able  and  clear- 
headed woman  ...  is  a  living  and  original  study  of  which  we  know 
no  precise  counterpart  in  fiction." 

BIJLI  THE  DANCER. 

Country  Life  : — "  For  many  years  it  has  not  been  my  good  fortune 
to  light  upon  such  a  true  and  entrancing  book." 

THE  HEART  OF  HINDUSTAN. 

The  Times : — ".  .  .  Detailing  with  convincing  skill  a  series  of 
episodes." 

The  Saturday  Review  : — "  The  dramas  are  vivid  and  stirring,  and  the 
.  .  .  treatment  of  Indian  character  is  alike  sympathetic  and  very 
shrewd." 

The  Liverpool  Daily  Post : — "  The  stories  which  he  tells  with  a  really 
wonderful  vividness  are  in  themselves  full  of  exciting  incident." 

THE  PATH. 

The  Times : — "  All  the  innumerable  minor  characters,  except 
perhaps  a  too  philosophic  dancing  girl,  are  wonderfully  drawn." 


PRESS   NOTICES — continued. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette : — ".  .  .  The  interest  of  the  romance  is  not  so 
much  in  the  message  of  the  Sayyid  as  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
different  people  who  represent  the  life  of  Ronahi — the  Sayyid's  family, 
the  watermen,  fishermen,  weavers,  booksellers,  dancing  girls,  the 
nobles,  and  men  in  authority.  In  vivid  glowing  pictures  we  see  and 
hear  the  Sayyid  conversing  with  them  and  feeling  his  way.  .  .  .  Mr. 
White  has  given  us  a  romance  of  the  rarest  interest,  written  in  a 
style  of  much  simplicity  and  distinction.  We  have  a  picture  of  the 
unchanging  East,  but  in  the  depths  as  well  as  on  the  surface  there  is 
movement." 

Saturday  Review : — "  The  author  has  very  ingeniously  woven  a 
romance  around  an  Indian  Reformer,  Sayyid  Ali  Husain.  ...  So 
skilful  is  the  method  of  narration  that  we  seem  to  catch  the  mellow, 
persuasive  accents  of  the  Sayyid.  Mr.  White  is  steeped  in  the  lore  and 
wisdom  of  the  East.  He  understands  the  Eastern  mind,  with  its 
subtlety,  its  mysticism,  its  deftness  in  hair-splitting  definitions." 

The  Scotsman  : — ".  .  .  .  The  book  is  less  a  novel  than  a  series  of 
scenes  of  Indian  life,  very  poetically  conceived,  in  which  the  Sayyid 
gives  practical  effect  to  his  teaching.  .  .  .  The  life  depicted  is  wholly 
alien,  but  its  description  is  infused  with  a  remarkable  sympathy,  and 
with  its  slow-moving  Eastern  grace,  the  book  invites  a  leisured 
meditative  reading." 

The  Outlook  : — "  A  series  of  wonderful  scenes  from  the  everyday  life 
of  the  Muhammadans  of  India.  .  .  .  We  pass  with  him  through  the 
highways  and  byways  of  Ronahi  with  much  of  the  delight  that  years 
since  we  followed  Haroun  al  Rashid  through  the  streets  of  Bassorah 
and  Bagdad,  and  we  cannot  pay  Mr.  White  a  higher  compliment  than 
to  say  that  his  stories  of  this  modern  Indian  town  irresistibly  bring  to 
mind  the  great  Arabian  tales." 

Glasgow  Herald  : — "  If  ...  the  novel  of  religious  philosophy  has  not 
wholly  gone  out  of  favour  .  .  .  Mr.  WTiite's  story  will  be  widely  read, 
for  the  universality  of  its  theme  makes  an  appeal  unbounded  by  country 
or  time,  while  its  Oriental  setting  only  enhances  the  interest  for  the 
Western  reader." 

The  Westminster  Gazette  : — "  We  leave  the  book  with  a  sense  of  gain 
that  is  rare  indeed  after  the  reading  of  a  modern  novel." 

Yorkshire  Post : — "  A  careful  study  of  this  book  should  help  to  remove 
some  misunderstandings  of  our  Indian  fellow-subjects." 

Literary  World : — "  Life-like  portraits.  .  .  .  We  have  seen  these 
men  and  women  with  our  own  eyes,  and  Mr.  White's  description  of 
them  brings  them  back  to  memory." 

Yorkshire  Observer : — "  Its  style  and  diction  have  a  fluent  eloquence 
which  possesses  all  the  glamour  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  Its  restful 
quality  is  perhaps  the  greatest  charm  of  this  book,  but  no  criticism 
of  it  can  be  complete  without  special  commendation  of  the  writer's 
brilliant  use  of  local  colour  and  his  exceptional  facility  in  the  convincing 
delineation  of  Oriental  types." 
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VERSES.    Secen-J.  Eilitit.*,  £nla.r£id.    fcmf. 
gjM.     »j.  net. 

A     LITTLE     BOOK     OF     LIFE  AND 

DEATH.      E&gktte*th    KtUtion.  Small 

Pott   9ao.      Cietk,    u.    6ti.     met;  Velvet 
fersuut  Y«ff,  w.  M.  net. 


.).   ITALIAN  SCULPTORS. 
tllustratod.     Cr.  tea,     js.  64.  net. 

Woitell   (Arthur  E.  P.).  A  GUIDE  TO 

THJK      ANTIQUITIES  OF      UPPER 

EGYPT  :   FROM    AKVDOS  TO  THK  SUUAK 

FKOHTL&R.      illustrated.  Stctnuf  Edition. 
Cr,  tor.     it.  U.  **i. 


Wolls   (J.).      OXFORD    AND    OXFORD 
LIFE.     Third  Edition.    Cr.  too.     31.64. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ROME,     four- 
ietnlh  Edition.     With   3   Maps.     Cr.  too. 


Whittan  (Wilfred).  A  LONDONER'S 
LONDON.  Illustrateo.  Setend  Edition. 
Cr.  toff.  6s.  net. 

Wilde  (Otcar).  THE  WORKS  OF  OSCAR 
WILDE.  Twelve  V»l*tntt.  Fcaj>.  too. 
Each  5j.  net. 

\.  LORD  ARTHUR  SAVILB'S  CHIME  AND 
THE  PORTRAIT  o*  MR.  W.  H.  n.  THE 
BUCKKSS  cc  PABUA.  HI.  POEMS,  iv. 
LADY  tyiNDiumBRK's  FAN.  v.  A  WOMAN 
OP  No  Iwi>owrANCB.  TI.  AN  IDKAL  HHS- 
BAWO.  vti.  THE  IMP»RTAMCX  OF  BEING 
EAKITEST.  Ttu.  A  Hous*  or  POME- 
GRANATES. ix.  INTENTIWNS.  x.  DE  PRO- 
Fuwots  AKD  PRISON  LETTERS,  xi.  ESSAYS. 
XH.  SAU>MK,  A  FLORKNTINK  TRAGEDY, 
and  LA  S.\U«TK  COUHTISANK.  xm.  *THB 
C1  iTrc  IN  PALI.  MAUL.  xtv.  SKLKCTKD 
PW«MK  »F  OSCAR  WIT.JJE, 

A  HOUSE  ©F  POMEGRANATES.  Illus- 
trated. Cr.  lit.  xu.  6d.  net. 


lUUjpg  (anthoB  y  P).  ON  THE  COURT 
ANP  O'FP  .  Whk  5*  Illustrations.  Seventh 
RiKtitn.  Cr.  &je.  $s.  net. 

pneit  H.).   A  NATURALIST  IN 
RN  CHINA.    IBustrated.    Second 
Rititien.     i  Vols.     Demy  toe.     £i  i&t.  net. 


(8Jr  BTftly*).  FROM  MIDSHIP- 
MAN  TO  FIELD-MARSHAL.  Illus- 
trated. Piftli  Hdiiion.  Demy  too.  7*.  6d. 
tut. 

THE  REVOLT  IN  HINDUSTAN  (r«57- 
59).  IHaitrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  800. 
65. 


Wood  (U*at.  W.  B.)  and  Edmonds  (Col. 
J.  S.).  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CIVU 
WAR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATP.a 
(1861-65).  With  an  Introduction  by  SPENSER 
WILKINSON.  With  24  Maps  and  Plans. 
Third  JHd4ti»n.  Demy  too.  us.  6d.  net. 

W«d»W*rth  (W.).  POEMS.  With  an 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  NOWELL  C. 
SMITH.  Three  ^flumes.  Demy  tot.  i-,s. 
net. 


¥eat»    (W.    8.).      A    BOOK    OF    IRISH 
VERSE.    Third  &diiian.    Cr.  to«.    jr.  W. 


METHUEN  AND  COMPANY  LIMITED 


PART  II. — A  SELECTION  OF  SERIES 

Ancient  Cities 

General  Editor,   SIR  B.  C.  A.   WINDLE 

Cr.  800.      4:.  6d.  net  each  volume 
With  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  NEW,  and  other  Artists 


•JUSTOL.     Alfred  Harvey 
CANTERBURY.    J.  C.  Cox. 
CHESTER.     Sir  B.  C.  A.  Windle. 
OOBLIN.     S.  A.  O.  Fiupatrick. 


EDIHBCRGH.     M.  G.  Williamson. 
LINCOLN.     E.  Manse!  Sympson. 
SHXGV/SSUKY.     T.  Aaden. 
WELLS  acid  GLASTONEVFT.     T.  S.  Holme* 


The  Antiquary's  Books 

General  Editor,  J.  CHARLES  COX 

Demy  8vo.     Js.  6d.  net  each  votumt 

With  Numerous  Illustrations 


KNCIENT     PAINTED    GLASS    IN    ENGLAND. 
Philip  Nelson. 

ARCH/BOLOGV     AND     FALSE     ANTIQUITIES. 
R.  Munro. 

BELLS    OF    ENGLAND,    THE.      Canoe    J.    J. 
Raven.    Second  Edition. 

BRASSES   OK   ENGLAND,    THE.      Herbert  W. 
Mackiin.      Third  Edition. 

CASTLES  AND  WALLED  T>WNS  or  ENGLAND, 
THE.     A.  Harvey. 

CELTIC    AST    IN     PAGAN    AND    CHRISTIAN 
TIMES.    J.  Romilly  Allen.    Stcond  Edition. 


ENGLISH  COSTUME.  From  Prehistoric  Timei 
to  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
George  Clinch. 

ENGLISH  MONASTIC  LIKE.  Cardinal  Gasquet 
Fourth  Edition. 

ENGLISH  SEALS.     J.  Harvey  Bloom. 

FOLK-LORE  AS  AN  HISTORICAL  SCIENCE. 
Sir  G.  L.  Gorame. 

GILDS  AND  COMPANIES  OF  LONDON,  THE. 
George  Unwin. 

HERMITS  ANC  ANCHORITES  OF  ENGLAND, 
THE.  Rotha  Mary  Clay. 


MANOR    AND    MANORIAL    RECORDS 
Nathaniel  J.  Hone.    Secon 


TH&. 


CHURCHWARDENS'  ACCOUNTS.    J.  C.  Cox. 

DOMXSDAY  INQUEST,  THE.  Adolphas  Ballard. 

ENGLISH    CHURCH    FURNITURE.     J.  C.  Cox    j    OLD    ENGLISH      INSTRUMENTS    OF     Music 


MEDIEVAL  HOSPITALS  OF  ENGLAND,  THE. 
Rotha  Mary  Clay. 


A.  Harvey.     Stc»tt 


F.  W.  Galpin.     Stcond  Edition. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE 


The  Antiquary's  Books— continued 

OLD  ENGLISH  LIBRARIES.     Ernest  A.  Savage. 

OLD  SERVICE  BOOKS  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
CHURCH.  Christopher  Wordsworth,  and 
Henry  Llttlehales.  Stcond  Edition. 


PARISH     LIFK     IN     MEDIEVAL     ENGLAND. 
Cardinal  Gasquet.     Fourth  Edition. 


PARISH     REGISTERS 
J.  C.  Cox 


OF     ENGLAND.     THE. 


REMAINS  OK  THE  PREHISTORIC  AGE  IN 
ENGLAND.  Sir  B.  C.  A.  Windle.  Second 
Edition. 

ROMAN  ERA  IN  BRITAIN,  THE.     J.  Ward. 

ROMANO-BRITISH  BUILDINGS  AND  EARTH- 
WORKS. J.  Ward. 

ROTA;.  FORESTS  OK  ENGLAND,  THE.  J.  C- 
Cox. 

SCHOOLS  OK  MEDIEVAL  ENGLAND,  THB. 
A.  F.  Leach.  Second  Edition. 

SHRINKS  OF  BRITISH  SAINTS.    J.  C.  Wall. 


The  Arden  Shakespeare 

Demy  Svo,     2s.  6d.  net  each  volume 

An  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  Single  Plays ;  each  edited  with  a  full  Introduction, 
Textual  Notes,  and  a  Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page 


ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 

ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA.    Second  Edition. 

As  You  LIKE  IT. 

CYMBELINE.     Second  Edition. 

COMEDY  OK  ERRORS,  THB. 

HAMLET.    Fourth  Edition. 

JULIUS  CAESAR. 

KING  HENRY  iv.    PT.  t. 

KING  HENRY  T. 

KING  HENRY  vi.    PT.  i. 

KING  HBNRY  vi.    PT.  11. 

KING  HENRY  vi.    PT.  IIL 

KING  HENRY  vm. 

KING  LEAR. 

KING  RICHARD  n. 

KING  RICHARD  in. 

LIKK  AND  DKATH  OF  KING  JOHN,  THB. 

LOVE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST.     Sectnd  Edition. 


MACBETH. 

MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 

MERCHANT  OK  VENICE,  THK.    Third  Edition. 

MBRRY  WIVES  OK  WINDSOR,  THE. 

MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM,  A. 

OTHELLO. 

PERICLES. 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 

SONNETS  AND  A  LOVER'S  COMPLAINT. 

TAMING  OF  THE  SKRKW,  THE. 

TEMPEST,  THE. 

TIMON  OK  ATHENS. 

TITOS  ANDRONICUS. 

TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 

TWELFTH  NIGHT. 

Two  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA,  THE. 

VENUS  AND  ADONIS. 

WINTER'S  TALE,  THB. 


Classics  of  Art 

Edited  by  DR.  J.  H.  W.  LAING 

With  numerous  Illustrations,     Wide  Royal  Svo 


ART  OF  THE  GREEKS,  THE.    H.  B.  Walters. 
HIT.  M.  net. 

ART  OF  THE  ROMANS,  THE.    H.  B.  Walters. 
x$r.  net. 

CKAXUIN.     K.  E.  A.  Forst.     ia*.  W.  nti. 


DONATEI.LO.     Maud  Cruttwell.     15*.  net. 

FLORENTINE  SCULPTORS  OK  THE  RENAIS- 
SANCE. Wilhelm  Bode.  Translated  by 
Jessie  Haynes.  i2j-.  dd.  net. 

GEORGE  ROMNET.  Arthur  B.  Chamberlain, 
tw.  fof.  net. 


MKTHUEK  AND  COMPANY  LIMITED 


Classics  of  Art — continued 

GRIKLANDAIO.     Gerald  S.  Davies.     Second 
Edition.     lot.  6d.  net. 

CAWRBNCB.  Sir  Walter  Armstrong.  £i  i*.  tut. 
MICHELANGELO.     Gerald  S.  Daviei.     iw.  dd. 

ntt. 

RAPHAEL.    A.  P.  Oppe,     iw.  64.  tut. 

REMBRANDT'S    ETCHINGS.       A.    M.     Hind. 
Two  Volumes,    ai*.  ntt. 


RUBEN&.     Edward  Dillon.     25.1.  rut. 

TINTOKETTO.     Evrlyn  Marcb  Phillipps.     151. 
tut. 

TITIAN.     Cbarlfes  Ricketts.     155.  tut. 

TURNER'S  SKETCHES  AND  DRAWINGS.    A.  J. 
Fi&berg.    Stcond  Edition,     las.  6d.  tut. 

VELAZQOKZ.     A.  de  Beraete.     10*.  dd.  tut. 


The  'Complete*  Series 

Fully  Illustrated,     Demy  Svt 


COMPLETE   AMATECR  BOXER,  THE.      J.   G. 

Bohom  Lynch.     5*.  tut. 
COMPLETE  ASSOCIATION  FOOTBALLER,   THB. 

B.   S.    Evers    and    C.   E.    Hughes-Davios. 

$s.  ntt. 
COMFLRTE  ATHLETIC  XKAINBK,  THK.    S.  A. 

Mussabini.     $s.  ntt. 
COMPLRTK  BILLIARD  PLATKK,  THK.    Charl« 

Roberts.     IOT.  6a.  tut. 


COMPLETE   COOK,    Tin.      LHUm 

•js.  (xi  tut. 
COMPLETE    CRICKKTKK,    THB.      Albert    E. 

KNIGHT.     7*.  6J.  tut.    Stctnd  Editien. 

COMl-LETK  FOXHUNTEK,  THE.       Charles  Rich- 

ardson.     iaj.  6rf.  ntt.     Stcond  Edition. 
COMPLKTB   GOLFER,  THE.      Harry    Vardon. 

lot.  U.  ntt.     Pntrtttnth  Edition,  Revised. 
COMPLETE  HOCKET-PLATBR,  THB,     Eustace 

E.  White.     5*.  net.     Stcond  Editifn. 
COMPLETE    HORSEMAN,    THB.     W.    Scartk 

Dixon.    Stcond  Edition.     ior.  6d.  net. 
COMPLETE  JOJITSUAN,  THB.    W.  H.  Garrad. 

S*.  ntt. 


COMPLBTB  LAWN  TENNIS  PLAYER,  THE. 
A.  \Vailis  Myers.  I.M.  W.  ntt.  Fourth 
Sditivt. 

COMPLKTB  MOTORIST,  THE.  Filson  Young 
»nc  W.  G.  Aston.  $f .  net.  Revistd  Edition. 

COMPLETE  MOUNTAINEER,  THE.  G.  D. 
Abraham.  151.  tut.  Scccnd  Edition. 

COMPLSTK  OARSMAN,  THB.    R.  C.  Lehmaon. 

roj,  dd.  tut. 

COMPLETE  PHOTOGRAPHBR,  THE.  R.  Child 
Barley.  ioj.  6d.  ntt.  Fifth.  Edition, 
Revised. 

COMPLETE  RUGBY  FOOTBALLER,  ON  THB  NEW 
ZEALAND  SYSTEM,  THP.  D.  Gr.V--.h?-  nnd 
W.  J.  Stead.  lot.  dd.  nti.  Secan.:  ,  , 

COMPLETE  SHOT,  THB.  G.  T.  Teasdale- 
Buckell.  ixr  6rf.  net.  Tkird  Edition. 

COMPLETE  SWIMMER,  THE.  F.  Sachs,  it.  6d. 
tut. 

COMPLBTB  YACHTSMAN,  THB.  B.  Heckstall- 
Smith  and  E.  do  Houlay.  Stcond  Edition, 
Rtvittd.  is*,  ntt. 


The  Connoisseur's  Library 

With  numerous  Illustrations.      Wide  Royal  8w.     25*.  ntt  each  volume 

IVORIES.    Alfred  MaskelL 

H.     Clifford    Smith.     Stcond 


ENGLISH  COLOURED  BOOKS.    Martin  Hardie. 
ENGLISH  FDRNITURE.    F.  S.  Robinson. 
ETCHINGS.   Sir  F.  Wedmore.  Second  Edition. 
EUROPEAN   ENAMEL.     Henry  H.   Cuuyag- 

hame. 

VINE  BOOKS.    A.  W.  Pollard. 
GLASS.     Edward  Dillon. 

'GOLDSMITHS'      AND       SILVERSMITHS'       WORK. 

Nelson  Dawson.     Second  Edition. 
ILLUMINATED  MANUSCRIPTS.    J.  A.  iierbert. 
StsvnJ  Kditien 


JEWELLERY. 
Edition. 

MEZZOTINTS.    Cyril  Davenport. 
MINIATURES.    Dudley  Heath. 
PORCELAIN.     Edward  Dillon. 
SEALS.    Walter  de  Gray  Birch. 

WOOD  SCULPTURE.    Allied 
Edition. 


Secona 


GENERAL  LITERATURE 


Handbooks  of  English  Church  History 

Edited  by  J.  H.  BURN,     Crown  Sve.     2s,  6d.  net  each  volume 

REFORMATION  PERIOD,  THE.    Henry  Gee. 


FOUNDATIONS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH,  THE. 
J.  H.  Maude. 

SAXON  CHUKCH  AND  THE  NORMAN  CONQUEST, 
THE.     C.  T.  CruttwelL 

MEDIAEVAL  CHURCH  AND  THE  PAPACY,  THB. 
A.  C.  Jennings. 


STRUGGLE  WITH  PURITANISM,  THE.    Bruce 
Blaxland. 

CHDRCH  OF  ENGLAND  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY,  THE.    Alfred  Plummer. 


Handbooks  of  Theology 


DOCTRINE  oy  THE  INCARNATION,  THE.  R.  L. 
Ottley.  Fifth  Edition.  DentyZvo.  ins.  6J. 
net. 

HISTORY  OP  EARLY  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE,  A. 

J.  F.  Bethune-Baker.     Demy  Zvo.     lot.  6d. 

net. 
INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  RELIGION, 

AN.     F.  B.  Jevons.    Sixth  Edition.    Demy 

800.     TOJ.  6d.  tut. 


iNTROnUCTION     TO     THE     HlSTORY      OF     THE 

CREEDS,   AN.     A.   E.   Burn.     Dtmy    Zoo. 
i  or.  dd.  net. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION  IN  ENGLAND  AND 
AMERICA,  THB.  Alfred  Caldecott.  Demy 
Sro.  icu.  6d.  net. 

XXXIX  ARTICLES  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENG- 
LAND, THE.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson. 
Ninth  Edititn.  Demy  Ssa.  iw.  6rf.  tut. 


Health  Series 

Fcap.  Svo.      ii.  net 


CARS  OF  THE  BODY,  THE.     F.  Cavanagh. 
CARE  OF  THE  TEETH,  THE.    A.  T.  Pitts. 

EYES  OF  OUR  CHILDREN,  THE.    N.  Bishop 
Harmon. 

HEALTH  FOR  THE  MIDDLE-AGED.    Seymour 
Taylor. 

"HEALTH  OF   A  WOMAN,   THE.      K.  J.  F. 
Simpson. 


How  TO  LIVF.  Lows.     W.  Carr. 
HYGIENE  OF  THE  SKIN,  THE.    G.  Fernet. 

PREVENTION  OF  THE  COMMON  COLD,  THE. 
O.  K.  Williamson. 


THROAT    A 
Yearsley. 


EAR    TROUBLES.      Macleod 


HEALTH  OF  THE  CHILI.,  THE.     O.  Hildes 
heisn. 


The  'Home  Life*  Series 

Illustrated.     Demy  8ve>.     6s.  to  los.  6d.  net 


HOME    LIFE   IM    AMERICA.      Katherine   G. 
Busbsy.    Second  Edition. 

HOME  LIFE  IN  CHINA.    I.  Taylor  Headland. 

HOME    LIFE    IN    FRAKCB.      Miss    Betham- 
Edwards.    Sixth  Edition. 

HOME  LIFE  IN  GERMANY.    Mrs.  A.  Sidgwick. 
Third  Edition. 

HOME  LIFE  IM  HOLLAND.     D.  S.  Meldrum. 
Second  Edition. 


HOME  LIFE  IN  ITALY.    Lina'  Duff  Gordon. 
Third  Edition. 


HOT.:K  LIFE  IN  NORWAY. 
Second  Edition. 


H.   K.   Daniels. 


HOME  LIFK  IN  RUSSIA.    -A.  S.  Rappoport. 

HOME    LtF's    IN    SPAIN.      S.  L.   Bensnaaa. 
Second  Editi»n. 


METHUEN  AND  COMPANY  LIMITED 


Leaders  of  Religion 

Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING.      With  Portrait* 
Crown  &ve.     2s.  net  each  volume 


CARDINAL  NEWMAN.    R.  H.  Hutton.   Second 
Edition. 

JOHN  WESLEY.    J.  H.  Overton. 
BiiHor  WILBBRFORCE.    G.  W.  DanielL 

CARDINAL  MANNING.    A.  W.  Hutton.  Stcond 
Edition. 

CHARLES  SIMEON.    H.  C.  G.  Moult. 
JOHN  KNOX.    F.  MacCunn.    Second  Edition. 
JOHN  HOWE.    R.  F.  Horton. 
THOMAS  KKN.     F.  A.  Clarke. 

GBORGE  Fox,  THE  QUAKES.      T.  Hodgkir.. 
Tkird  Edition. 


JOHNKEBLB.    Walter  Lock.   Seventh  Edition. 

THOMAS  CHALMERS.    Mrs.  Otiphant.    Second 
Edition, 

LANCELOT  ANDREWES.    R.  L.  Ottley.   Stcond 
Edition. 

AUGUSTINS  OK  CANTERBURY.    E.  L.  Cults. 

WILLIAM    LAUD.     W    H.  Hutton.      Fourth 
Edition. 

JOHN  DONNE.    Augustas  Jessop. 
THOMAS  CRANMER.    A.  J.  Mason. 
LATIMBR.     R.  M.  and  A.  J.  Carlyle. 
BisHor  BUTLER.    W.  A.  Spoonet 


The  Library  of  Devotion 

With  Introductions  and  (where  necessary)  Notea 
Small  Pott  Sm>,  doth,  2*.;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net  each  volume 


CONFESSIONS     OF     ST.     AUGUSTINE.    THE. 
Ninth  Edition. 

IMITATION  OF  CHRIST,  THB.   Eighth.  Edition. 
CHRISTIAN  YEAR,  THB.    Fifth.  Edition. 
LYRA  INNOCKXTIUM.     Third  Edition, 
TKMPLB,  THB.    Stcond  Edition. 
BOOK  or  DBYOTIONS,  A.    Second  Edition, 

SBXIOUS   CALL   TO   A   DEVOUT   AND    HOLY 
L»K,  A.     Fifth  Edition. 

GPIE*  TO  ETEKKITY,  A. 

INNER  WAY,  THK.     Third  Edition. 

Ox  THB  LOVK  OF  GOD. 

PSALMS  OF  DAVID,  THK 

LYRA  APOSTOLICA. 

SONG  OF  SONGS,  THE. 

THOUGHTS  OF  PASCAL,  THE.    Stcond  Edition. 

MANUAL  OF  CONSOLATION  FROM  THE  SAINTS 
AND  FATHERS,  A. 

DSTOTIONS  FROM  THK  APOCRYPHA. 
SPIRITUAL  COMBAT,  TH«. 


DEVOTIONS  OF  ST.  ANSBLM,  THK. 
BISHOP  WILSON'S  SACRA  PKIVATA. 
GRACE  ABOUNDING  TO  THB  CHIEF  OF  SIM- 

NBRS. 

LYRA    SACRA.      A    Book    of   Sacred    Verse. 
Second  Edition. 

DAT  BOOK  FROM  THB  SAIKTS  AMD  FATHERS, 
A. 

LITTLB  BOOK  OF  HEAVENLY  WISDOM,  A.    A 
Selection  from  tbe  English  Myitic*. 


LIGHT,  LIFE,  and  LOVE. 
the  Germ*L>  Mystics. 


A  Selcctioa  front 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THB  DKVOOT  LIFB,  AN. 

LITTLK  FLOWERS  OF  THE  GLORIOUS  MESSES 
ST.  FRANCIS  AND  OF  HIS  FRIARS,  THE. 

DEATH  AND  IMMORTALITY. 

SPIRITUAL  GUIDE,  THE.     Third  Edition. 

DEVOTIONS  FOK  EVERY  DAY  IN  THB  WEEK 
AND  THE  GREAT  FESTIVALS. 

PRXCBS  PRIVATAB. 

HoRAB  MVSTICAB.     A  Day  Book  from  th« 
Writings  of  Mystics  of  Many  Notions. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE 


Little  Books  on  Art 

With  many  Illustrations.     Demy  i6m».     ar.  6d.  net  each  volume 

Each  volume  consists  of  about  200  pages,  and  contains  from  30  to  40  Illustrations, 
including  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure 


ALBRECHT  DORKR.    L.  J  Allen. 

ARTS  OF  JAPAN,  THK.     E.  Dillon.     Third 

Edition. 

BOOKPLATES.    E.  Almack. 
BOTTICELLI.     Mary  L.  Bonnor. 
BURNS- JONES.    F.  de  Lisle.     Third  Edition. 
CELLINI.    R.  H.  H.  Cust. 
CHRISTIAN  SYMBOLISM.    Mrs.  H.  Jenner. 
CHRIST  IN  ART.     Mrs.  H.  Jenner. 
CLAUDS.    E.  Dillon. 

CONSTABLE.       H.    W.    Torapkini.       Stcond 
Edition. 

COROT.     A.  Pollard  and  E.  Birnstingl. 

EARLY   ENGLISH    WATER-COLOUR.       C.    E. 
Hughes. 

ENAMELS.   Mrs.  N.  Dawson.   Second  Edition. 
FREDERIC  LEIGHTON.    A.  Corkran. 
GEORGE  ROMNKY.    G.  Paston. 
GREEK  ART.     H.  B.  Walters.     Fifth  Edition. 


GREUZE  AND  BOUCHER.    E.  F.  Pollard. 
HOLHCIN.     Mrs.  G.  Fortescue. 
ILLUMINATED  MANUSCRIPTS.    J.  W.  Bradley. 
JEWELLERY.    C.  Davenport.   Second  Edition. 
JOHN  HOPPNER.    H.  P.  K.  Skipton. 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS.      J.  Sime.      Second 
Edition. 

MILLET.     N.  Peacock.    Second  Edition. 

MINIATURES.    C.    Davenport,  V.D.,   F.S.A. 
Second  Edition. 

OUR  LADY  IN  ART.    Mrs.  H.  Jenner. 
RAPHAEL.    A.  R.  Dryhurst.    Second  Edition. 
RODIN.     Muriel  Ciolkowska. 
TURNER.    F.  Tyrrell-GilL 
VANDYCK.    M.  G.  Smallwood. 


W.    Wilberforcc    and     A.    R. 
WATTS.    R.  E.  D.  Sketcbley.    Second  Edition. 


VELAZQUEZ. 
Gilbert. 


The  Little  Guides 

With  many  Illustrations  by  B.  H.  NBW  and  other  artists,  and  from  photographs 
Small  Pott  Szw.     is.  6d,  tut  ttuh  volume 

The  main  features  of  these  Guides  are  (i)  a  handy  and  charming  form  ;  (2)  illus 
nations  from  photographs  and  by  well-known  artists  ;  (3)  good  plans  and  maps  , 
(4)  an  adequate  but  compact  presentation  of  everything  that  is  interesting  in  the 
natxiral  features,  history,  archseology,  and  architecture  of  the  town  or  district  treated. 

COLLEGE*.      J.    Wells. 


CAMBRIDGE    AND    ITS    COLLEGES.      A.    H. 

Thompson.     Third  Edition,  Revised. 
CUANXKL  ISLANDS,  THE.     E.  E.  Bicknell. 
ENGLISH  LAKKS,  THK.     F.  G.  Brabant 
Jsut  o?  WIGHT,  THE.    G.  Clinch. 
LONDON.    G.  Clinch. 
M*j.r»xK  COVMTBY,  THK.    Sir  B.C.  A.  Wlndk. 

,W  £.•*  tint. 
WOHTK  WALKS.    A.  I.  S»«ry 


Ox  F  ORB      AND      ITS 

Tenth  Edition. 
ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL.    G.  Clinch. 

SHAKBSPEARE'S    COUNTRY.      Sir   B.   C.    A. 
Wiodle.     Fifth  Edition. 

SOUTH  WALES.     G.  W.  and  J.  H.  Wade. 
Ttutrix,  THE.     H.  H.  L.  B«Hot. 
WasTKiKXTEi'.    ABSIKV.      G.    E. 


METHUEN  AND  COMPANY  LIMITED 


The  Little  Suides — continued 

BERKSHIRE.    F.  G.  Brabant 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE.     E.  S.  Roscoe.     Second 
Edition,  Revised. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE.    J.  C.  Cox. 

CHESHIRE.     W.  M.  Galltchan. 

CORNWALL.     A.  L.  Salmon.     Second  Edition. 

DERBYSHIRE.     J.  C.  Cox.    Second  Eiiitiex. 

DEVON.     S.  Baring-Gould.     Third  Edition. 

DORSET.     F.  R.  Heath.     Fourth  Edition. 

DURHAM.     J.  E.  Hcxigkin. 

ESSEX.     J.  C  Cox.    Second  Edition. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE.    J.  C  Cox. 

HAMPSHIRE.     J.  C  Cox.    Second  Edition. 

HERTFORDSHIRE.     H.  W.  Tompkins. 

KENT.      J.   C.   Cox.    Second  Edition,    Re- 
written. 

KERRY.     C.  P.  Crane.     Second  Edition. 

LEICESTERSHIRE  ANB  RUTLAND.    A.  Harvey 
and  V.  B.  Crowther-Beynon. 

LINCOLNSHIRE.    J.  C  Cox. 
MIDDLESEX.    J.  B.  Firth. 
MONMOUTHSHIRE.    G.  W.  and  J.  H.  Wade. 

NORFOLK.     W.    A.    Dntt.      Third  Edition, 
Revised. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE       W.     Dry.       Second 
Edition,  Revised. 


NORTHUMBERLAND      J.  E.  Morris. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE.    L.  Guilford. 
OXFORDSHIRE.  F.  G.  Brabant.  Second  Edition. 
SHROPSHIRE.    J.  E.  Auden. 
SOMERSET.     G.  W.  and  J.  H.  Wade.      Third 

Editwn. 
STAFFORDSHIRE.     C.  Masefield. 

SCFFOLK.      W.  A.  Dutt. 

SURREY.  J.  C.  Cox.  Second  Edition.  Re- 
written. 

SUSSEX.     F.  G.  Brabant.     Fourth  Edition. 

WARWICKSHIRE.    J.  C  Cox. 

WILTSHIRE.  .  F.  R.  Heath.    Second  Edition. 

YORKSHIRE,  THE  EAST  RIDING.  J.  E. 
Morris. 

YORKSHIRE,  THE  NORTH  RIDING.  J.  E. 
Morris. 

YORKSHIRE,  THE  WEST  RIDING.  J.  E. 
Morris.  31.  6d.  nti. 


BRITTANY.   S.  Baring-Gould.  Second  Edition. 
NORMANDY.   C.  Scudamore.    Second  Edition. 
ROME,    C.  G.  Ellaby. 
SICILY.    F.  H.  Jackson. 


The  Little  Library 

With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Froatispieces 
Small  Pott$vo.     Each  Volume,  cloth,  is.  6d.  nit 


AnoB.    A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH 
LYRICS.    Second  Edition. 

&a«tea  (Jane).     PRIDE   AND   PREJU- 
DICE.    Tw»  Velumet. 
NORTHANGER  ABBEY. 

Bacon    (Francis).     THE    ESSAYS     OF 
LORD  BACON. 

B&rham    (R.    H.).      THE    INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS.     Two  Volants. 

Barnctt  (Annie).    A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
ENGLISH  PROSE.     Third  Edition. 

BecMord  (William).    THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  CAAIPH  VATHKK. 


Blake  (Wllllana).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  BLAKE. 

Borrow    (George).     LAVENGRO.      Two 

Vflumei. 
THE  ROMANY  RYE. 

Browning  (Robert).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF  ROBERT 
BROWNING. 

Canning  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  ANTI-JACOBIN  :  With  some  later 
Ff-Liuv  by  GEORGB  CANNING. 

Cow)ey  (Abraham).  THE  ESSAYS  OF 
ABRAHAM  COWLEY. 


:-:ti<AL  LITERATURE 


The  Little  Library—  continu&t 

Grabbe  (George).    SELECTIONS    FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  CRABBE. 

Crashaw    (Richard).      THE     ENGLISH 
POEMS  OF  RICHARD  CRASHAW. 

Dante  Altghisri.    PURGATORY. 
PARADISE. 

Darloy  (George).     SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  DARLEY. 

Dicten«(Charles).    CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 


(Mn.).      CRANFORD.      Second 
Edition. 

Hawthorne  (Hathanlel).   THE  SCARLET 
LETTER. 

Kinglake   (A.   «.).     EOTHEN.      Second 
Edition. 

Locker  (P.).    LONDON  LYRICS. 

Marvell   (Andrew).     THE    POEMS    OF 
ANDREW  MARVELL. 

Milton  (John).    THE  MINOR  POEMS  OF 
JOHN  MILTON. 


Moir  (D.  M.).    MANSIE  WAUCH. 

Hichola  (Bewyer).  A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
ENGLISH  SONNETS. 

Smith  (Horace  and  Jamei).  REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. 

Sterne,  (Laurence).  A  SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. 

Termyaon  (Alfred,  Lord).  THE  EARLY 
POEMS  OF  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNY- 
SON. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

THE  PRINCESS. 

MAUD. 

Yftaghaa  (Henry).  THE  POEMS  OF 
HENRY  VAUGHAN. 

Waterhouse  (Bllsfcbeth).  A  LITTLE 
BOOK  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH. 
Seventeenth  Edition. 

Werda-HOrth  fW.).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  WORDS- 
WORTH. 

Wordsworth  (W.)  and  Coleridge  (S.  T.). 
LYRICAL  BALLADS.  Third  Edition 


The  Little  Quarto  Shakespeare 

Edited  by  W.  J.  CRAIG.     With  Introductions  and  Notes 

Pott  i6mo,     40   Volumes.     Leather,  price  is.  net  each  volume 
Mahogany  Revolving  Book  Case.     los.  net 

Miniature  Library 

Demy  32010.      Leather,  2s.  net  each  volume 

KOPKKANOR:  A  Dialogue  on  Youth.    Edward    j    POLONIUS;    or,  Wise  Saws  and   Modern  In- 
FitzGerald.  stances.     Edward  FitzGerald. 

THB  ROBAIV^T  OP  OMAR  KHATTAM.    Edward  FitzGerald.    Fifth  Edition.    \s.  tut. 


The  New  Library  of  Medicine 

Edited  by  C.  W.  SALEEBY.     Demy  Svo 


AIR  AND  HEALTH.  Ronald  C.  M*cfie.  ^l.  64. 
net.  Second  Edition. 

CARE  OK  THE  BODY,  THB.  F.  Cavanagh. 
Second  Edit i en.  -is.  dd.  net. 

CHILDREN  or  THE  NATION,  THB.  The  Right 
Hon.  Sir  John  Gorst.  Second  Edition, 
js.  (,J.  net. 

DISEASES  OK  OCCUPATION.  Sir  Tbos.  Oliver. 
KM.  (u£.  net.  Second  Edition. 

DRUGS  AND  THE  DRUG  HABIT.  H.  Saims- 
brsry.  jt.  M.  ntt. 


FUNCTIONAL  NERVE  DISEASES.  A.  T.  Scho- 
field.  jt.  (d.  net. 

HYGIENE  OK  MIND,  THE.  Sir  T.  S.  Clouston. 
Sixtk  Edition,  is.  64.  ntt. 

INFANT  MORTALITY.  Sir  George  Newman. 
•ji.  fid.  net. 

PREVENTION  or  TUBERCBLOSIS  (CONSUMP 
TION),  THB.  Arthur  Newsholine.  los.  64. 
ntt.  S*co*d  Edition. 


2O 
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The  New  Library  of  Music 

Edited  by  ERNEST  NEWMAN.     Illustrated.     2>emy  8vo.     Js.  6d.  net 
BRAHMS.      J.    A.   Fuller-Maitland.       Second    \    HANDEL.     R.  A.  Streatfeild.    Second  Edition 
E****-  !    HUGO  WOLF.     Ernest  Newman. 

Oxford  Biographies 

Illustrated,     Fcap.  8vo.     Each  volume,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net ;  leather,  y.  6d.  net 


DANTE  ALIGHIKRI. 
Edition. 


Paget  Toynbee.     Fifth 


GIROLAMO  SAVONAROLA.   £.  L.  S.  Horsburgh. 
Sixtk  Edition. 

JOHN  HOWAKD.    E.  C.  S.  Gibson. 


SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH.    I.  A.  Taylor. 

ERASMUS.    E.  F.  H.  Capey. 

CHATHAM.    A.  S.  McDowall. 

CANNING.    W.  Alison  Phillips. 

FRANCOIS  DE  FENKLON.     Viscount  St.  Cyres. 


HONEYMOON,  THE.    A  Comedy  in  Three  Acts. 
Arnold  Bennett.     Third  Edition, 

GREAT  ADVENTURE,  THE.    A  Play  of  Fancy  in 
Four  Acts.  Arnold  Bennett.  Fourth  Edition. 


MILESTONES. 
Knoblauch. 


Arnold  Bennett  and   Edward    I 
SfBtnth  Edition. 

WARE  CASK,  THB. 


Seven  Plays 

Fcap.  %vo.     2s.  net 

IDEAL  HUSBAND,  AN. 

Edition. 
KISMET.     Edward  Knoblauch. 

titnt. 
TYPHOON.      A  Play  in  Four  Acts.      Melchior 

Ler.gycL       English    Version    by    Laurence 

Irving.     Second  Edition. 
George  Playdell. 


Oscar  Wilde.    Acting 
Third  Edi 


FLYING,  ALL  ABOUT.    Gertrude  Bacon. 
GOLFING    SWING,    THE.       Burnham    Hare. 

Fourth  Edition. 
•GYMNASTICS.    D.  Scott. 


Sport  Series 

Illustrated.     Fcap.  Svo.     is.  net 


*SKATING.     A.  E.  Crawley. 
SWIM,  How  TO.    H.  R.  Austin. 
WRESTLING.    P.  Lonzhorst. 


The  States  of  Italy 

Edited  by  E.  ARMSTRONG  and  R.  LANGTON  DOUGLAS 

Illustrated,     Demy  8z>c 

MILAN  UNDER  THE  SFORZA,  A  HISTORY  OF.    j    VERONA,    A   HISTORY    ay        A.   M.   Allen. 
Cecilia  M.  Ady.     ioj.  dd.  ntt.  \        12*.  dd.  ntt. 

PERUGIA,  A  HISTORY  OF.    W.  Heywood.    iu.  dd.  ntt. 

The  Westminster  Commentaries 

General  Editor,  WALTER  LOCK 

Demy  &vo 
ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES,  THE.    Edited  by  R. 

B.  Rackham.     Seventh  Edition.      los.  dd. 

net. 
FIRST  EPISTLE  OF  PAUL  THS  APOSTLE  TO 

THB  CORINTHIANS,  THE.     Edited  by  H.  L. 

Goudge.     Fourth  Edition.     6s.  net. 
BOOK    OF    AMOS,   THE.       Edited  by  E.   A. 

Edghill.      With   an  Introduction  by  G.  A. 

Cooke.     6s.  net. 
BOOK   OF   EXODUS,   THE.     Edited  by  A.   H. 

M'Neile.    With  a  Map  and  3  Pians.    los.  dd. 

net. 
BOOK  OF  EZEKIEL,   THE.    Edited  by  H.  A. 

Red  path.     IQJ.  5^.  ntt. 


BOOK  OF  GENESIS,  THB.  Edfced,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  S.  R.  Driver.  Tenth 
Edition.  101.  6a.  net. 

ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS  IN  THE 
SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  EDITIONS  OF  THE 
BOOK  OF  GENESIS.  S.  R.  Driver,  is.  ntt. 

BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET  ISAIAH,  THB. 
Edited  by  G.  W.  Wade.  lot.  U.  ntt, 

BOOK  OF  JOB,  TK.-  Edited  by  E.  C.  S. 
Gibson.  Second  Editis*.  6t.  ntt. 

EPISTLE  OF  ST.  JAMKS,  XHK.  Edited,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  kyR.  j.  Koowling. 
Stffnd  Edition,  df.  ntt. 
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The  'Young'   Series 

Illustrated.     Crown  8z»<! 


VOUNG  BOTANIST,  THE.      W.  P.  Westell  and 
C.  S.  Cooper.     3*.  6d.  net. 

YOUNG  CARPENTER,  THE.    Cyril  Hall.    5*. 

YOUNG  ELECTRICIAN,  THE.     Hammond  Hall. 
Stcond  Edition,     y. 


YOUNG  ENGINEER,   THE.      Hammond  Hall. 
Third  Edition,     y. 

YOUNG  NATURALIST,  THE.    W.  P.  Westell. 
6s. 

YOUNG  ORNITHOLOGIST,  THE.    W.  P.  Weste 


Methuen's  Shilling  Library 

Fcap.  8z>0.     15.  net 


ALL  THINGS  CONSIDERED.    G.  K.  Chesterton. 
BEST  OF  LAMB,  THE.    Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 
BLUE  BIRD,  THE.     Maurice  Maeterlinck. 
CHARLES  DICKENS.    G.  K.  Chesterton. 
CHARMIDES,    AND    OTHER    POEMS.       Oscar 

Wilde. 
CHITRAL  :  The  Story  of  a  Minor  Siege.     Sir 

G.  S.  Robertson. 
CONDITION   OF   ENGLAND,   THE.     G.   F.   G. 

Masterman. 

DE  PROFUNDIS.     Oscar  Wilde. 
FAMOUS  WITS,  A  BOOK  OF.     W.  Jerrold. 
FROM     MIDSHIPMAN     TO     FIELD-MARSHAL. 

Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  F.M.,  V.C. 
HARVEST  HOME.    E.  V.  Lucas. 
,  HILLS  AND  THE  SEA.     Hilaire  Belloc. 
HOME     LIFE     IN     FRANCE.      M.    Betham- 

Edwards. 

HUXLEY,    THOMAS    HB.NRY.      P.    Chalmers- 
Mitchell. 

IDEAL  HUSBAND,  AN.    Oscar  Wilde. 
IMPORTANCE     OF     BEING     EARNEST,     THE 

Oscar  Wilde. 

INTENTIONS.     Oscar  Wilde. 
JOHN    BOYES,   KING    OF    THE   WA-KIKUYU. 

John  Boyes. 

LADY  WINDBRMERE'S  FAN.    Oscar  Wilde. 
LETTERS   FROM    A    SELF-MADE    MERCHANT 

TO  HIS  SON.     George  Horace  Lorimer. 
LIFE  OF  JOHN  RUSKIN,  THE.     W.  G.  Colling- 

wood. 
LIFE  OF  ROBERT   Louis   STEVENSON,   THE. 

Graham  Balfour. 

LITTLE  OP  EVERYTHING,  A.    E.  V.  Lucas. 
LORD  ARTHUR  SAVILE'S  CRIME.   Oscar  Wilde. 
LORE  OF   THE  HONEY-BEE,   THE.      Tickner 

Edwardes. 


MAN  AND  THE  UNIVERSE.     Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
MARY  MAGDALENE.     Maurice  Maeterlinck. 
MIRROR  OF  THE  SEA,  THE.    J.  Conr.-id. 
OLD  COUNTRY  LIFE.    S.  Baring-Gould. 
OSCAR  WILDE  :    A  Critical  Study.      Arthur 
Ransome. 

PARISH  CLERK,  THE.    P.  H.  Ditchfield. 
PICKED  COMPANY,  A.     Hilaire  Belloc. 
REASON  AND  BELIEF.    Sir  Oliver  Lodge. 
SCIENCE  FROM  AN   EAST  CHAIR.     Sir  Ray 
Lankester. 

SELECTED  POEMS.    Osear  Wilde. 
SELECTED  PROSE.    Oscar  Wilde. 

SEVASTOPOL,    AND    OTHER    STORISS.      Lee 
Tolstoy. 

SHEPHERD'S  LIFE,  A.    W.  H.  Hudson. 
SHILLING   FOR   MY   THOUGHTS,   A.     G.    K. 

Chesterton. 
SOCIAL    EVILS    AND   THEIR   REMEDY.     Leo 

Tolstoy. 
SOME  LETTERS  OF  R.  L.  STEVENSON.  Selected 

by  Lloyd  Osbourne. 
SUBSTANCR    OF     FAITH,    THE.      Sir    Oliver 

Lodge. 

SURVIVAL  OF  MAN,  THE.    Sir  Oliver  Lodge. 
TENNYSON.    A.  C.  Benson. 
TOWER  OF  LONDON,  THE.    R.  Davey. 
Two  ADMIRALS.     Admiral  John  Moresby. 
UNDER  FIVE  REIGNS.     Lady  Dorothy  Nevill. 
VAILIMA  LETTERS.     Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
VARIETY  LANE.    E.  V.  Lucas. 
VICAH  OF   MOKWENSTOW,    THE.     S.  Baring- 
Gould. 

V/OMAN    OF    NO    IMPORTANCE,    A.     O*et? 
Wild*. 


MKTHUEN  AND  COMPANY  LIMITED 


Books  for  Travellers 

Crown  8z>0,     6s.  net  each 
Each  volume  contains  a  number  of  Illustrations  in  Colour 


AVON  AND  SHAKESPEARE'S  COUNTRY,  THE. 
A.  G.  Bradley 

BLACK   FOREST,   A   BOOK  OF  THE.      C.   E. 
Hughes.  i 

BRETONS  AT  HOME,  Tm.    F.  M.  Gostling. 
CITIES  8F  LOMBARDS,  THE.    Edward  Hutton. 

CITIES    OP     ROMAGNA     AND     THE     MARCHES, 

THE.     Edward  Hatton. 
CITIES  OF  SPAIN,  THE.    2dward  Hutton. 
CITIES  OP  UMBRIA,  THE.    Edward  Hutton. 
DATS  IN  CORNWALL.    C.  Lewis  Hind. 
EGYPT,  BY  THE  WATERS  OF.    N.  Lorimer. 

FLORENCE  AND  NORTHERN  TUSCANY,  WITH 
GENOA.     Edward  Hutton. 

LAND  OF  PARDONS,  THE  (Brittany).     Anatole 
Le  Braz. 

NAPLES.     Arthur  H.  Norway. 

NAPLES  RIVIERA,  THE.    H.  M.  Vanghan. 

NEW  FOREST,  THE.    Horace  G.  Hntchinson. 


NORFOLK  BROADS,  THE.    W.  A.  Dutt. 
NORWAY  AND  ITS  FJORDS.    M.  A.  Wyllie. 
RHINE,  A  BOOK  OP  THE.     S.  Baring-Gould 
ROME.    Edward  Hutton. 
ROUND  ABOUT  WILTSHIRE.     A.  G.  Bradley. 

SCOTLAND  OP  TO-DAY.    T.  F.  Henderson  and 
Francis  Watt. 

SIENA    AND    SOUTHERN    TUSCANY.    Edward 
Hutton. 

SKIRTS  OF  THE  GREAT  CITY,  THE.     Mrs.  A 
G.  Bell. 

THROUGH  EAST  ANGLIA  IN  A  MOTOR  CAR. 
J.  E.  Vincent. 

VENICE  AND  VBNBTIA.    Edward  Mutton. 
WANDERER  IN  FLORENCE,  A.    E.  V.  Lucas. 
WANDKKSR  IN  PARIS,  A.    E.  V.  Lucas. 
WANDERER  IN  HOLLAND,  A.    E.  V.  Lucas. 
WANDERER  IN  LONDON,  A.    E.  V.  Lucas. 
WANDERER  IN  VBNICB,  A.    E.  V.  Lucas. 


Some  Books  on  Art 


ARMOURER  AND  HIS  GRAFT,  THE.  Charles 
ffoulkes.  Illustrated.  Royal  +to.  £a  a». 
net. 

ART,  ANCIENT  AND  MEDIEVAL.  M.  H. 
Bulley.  Illustrated.  Crown  8t>«.  £r.  net. 

BRITISH  SCHOOL,  THE.  An  Anecdotal  Guide 
to  the  British  Painters  and  Paintings  in  the 
National  Gallery.  E.  V.  L»cas.  Illus- 
trated. Fca.p.  &vt.  «.  td.  net. 

DECORATIVE  IKON  WORK.  From  the  xnh 
to  the  xvmth  Century.  Charles  ffoulkes. 
Rtyal  4*0.  £2  ts.  net. 

FRANCESCO  GUARD*,  1711-1793.  G.  A. 
Simonson.  Iii*»trated.  Imperial  4/0. 
£2  ts.  net. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OP  THE  BOOK  OP  JOB. 
William  Blake.  Qtutrt«.  £i  is.  net. 

ITALIAN  SCULPTORS.  W.  G.  Waters.  Illus- 
trated. Crown  8c«.  js.  txi.  net. 

OLD  PASTE.  A.  Beresford  Ryley.  Illustrated. 
Royal  4/0.  £2  zs.  net. 

ONE  HUNDRED  MASTERPIECES  OP  PAINTING. 
With  ao  Introduction  by  R.  C.  Witt.  Illus- 
trated, Sn*ul  Edition.  DttKylat.  iot.6<l. 


ONE  HUNDRED  MASTERPIECES  OP  SCULPTURE. 
With  an  latrodnction  by  G.  F.  Hill.  Illus- 
trated. Demy  %oo.  los.  6J.  »et. 

ROMNEY  FOLIO,  A.  With  an  Essay  by  A.  B. 
Chamberlain.  Imperial  Folio.  £1$  15* 
net. 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  LECTURES  ON  PAINTING. 
George  Clauses.  Illustrated.  Crtvtn  Sro. 
SJ.  net. 

SAINTS  IN  ART,  THE.  Margaret  E.  Tabor. 
Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Pcaf.  Ivt. 
y.  6tt.  net. 

SCHOOLS  OP  PAINTING.  Mary  Innes.  Illus- 
trated. Cr.  fa*,  sj.  net. 

CELTIC  ART  IN  PAGAN  AND  CHRISTIAN  TIMES. 
J.  R.  Allen.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  toe.  ^s.  6d.  net. 

'CLASSICS  OP  ART.'    See  page  13. 
1  THE  CONNOISSEUR'S  LIBRARY.    See  page  14. 
v?Kt  •!.-«  A*r  '     Seepage  17. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE 


Some  Books  on  Italy 


ETRURIA  AND  MODERN  TUSCANV,  OLD. 
Mary  L.  Cameron.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.  CV.  8z>0.  6*.  net. 

FLORENCE  :  Her  History  and  Art  to  the  Fall 
of  the  Republic.  F.  A.  Hyett.  Dtmy  too. 
fs.  dd.  net. 

FLORENCE,  A  WANDERER  IN.  E.  V.  Lucas. 
Illustrated.  Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  too.  6s. 
net. 

FLORENCE  AND  HER  TREASURES.  H.  M. 
Vaughan.  Illustrated.  Reap.  &ZH>.  v-  ***• 

FLORENCE,  COUNTRY  WALKS  ABOUT.  Edward 
Hutton.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Fcat>.  Sao.  5^.  net. 

FLORENCK  AKD  TKK  CITIES  or  NORTHERN 
TUSCANV,  WITH  GENOA.  Edward  Hutton. 
Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  't>ve.  6s. 
net, 

LOMBAKDY,  THE  CITIES  OP.  Edward  Hutton. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s.  net. 

MILAN  UNDER  THE  SFORZA,  A  HISTORY  OF. 
Cecilia  M.  Ady.  Illustrated.  Dtmy  800. 
iw.  fid.  net. 

NAPLES  :  Past  and  Present.  A.  H.  Norway. 
Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Set.  6s. 
net. 

NAPLES  RIVIERA,  THE.  H.  M.  Vaughan. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  &TOJ.  6s. 
mtt. 

NAPLES  AND  SOUTHERN  ITALY.  E.  Hutton. 
IHustrated.  Cr.  Ivt.  6s.  net. 

PKHUGIA,  A  HISTORY  OF.  William  Heywood. 
Illustrated.  Demy  tee.  zzs.  6d.  net. 

ROMX  Edward  Hntton.  Illustrated.  Third 
EJMtn.  Cr.  9v».  6s.  xet. 

ROMAGNA   AMB    THE    MAXCHBS,    THE    CtTIKS 

ox.     Kdw»rd  Hutton.     Cr.  8»«.     6s.  net. 

ROMS     OF     THE      PILGRIMS     AND      MARTYRS, 

Ethel  Rose   Barker.     Dtmy  too.     iis.  6d,. 
net. 

ROME.  C.  G.  EHaby.  Illustrated.  Small 
Pott  8**.  Clfik,  is.  6d.  net ;  leather,  jt  6d. 
net. 

SICILY.     F.  H.  Jacksoa.     Illustrated.     Small 

Pott  8w>.     Cloth,  is.  6d.  net ;  leather,  35.  (d. 

net. 
SICILY  :   The   New  Winter   Resort.     Douglas 

Sladen.     Illustrated.     Seeand  Edition.     Cr. 

few.     5*.  net. 


SIRNA  AND  SOUTHERN  TOSCANV.  Edward 
Hutton.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.  6s.  net. 

UM»RIA,  THE  CITIES  OF.  Edward  Hutton. 
Illustrated.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  Zoo.  6s. 
net. 

VENICE  AND  VENBTIA.  Edward  Hutton. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  Sew.  6s.  net. 

VENICE  ON  FOOT.  H.  A.  Douglas.  Illus- 
trated. Second  Edition.  Fcaf.Kco.  y.net. 

VENICE  AND  HER  TREASURES.  H.  A. 
Douglas.  Illustrated.  Fcap.  too.  51.  net. 

VERONA,  A  HISTORY  OF.  A.  M.  Alien. 
Illustrated.  Demy  tvo.  us.  6d.  net. 

DANTE  AND  HIS  ITALY.  Lonsdale  Ragg. 
Illustrated.  Demy  tvo.  its.  6d.  net. 

DANTE  ALIGHIERI  :  His  Life  and  Works. 
Paget  Toynbee.  Illustrated.  F«*rth  Edi- 
tion, Cr.  800.  51.  net. 

HOME  LIFE  IN  ITALY.  Lina  Duff  Gordon. 
Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Demy  Svo. 
.-at.  6d.  net. 

LAKES  OF  NORTHERN  ITALY,  THE.  Richard 
Bagot.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Fcap. 
Sva.  5*.  net. 

LOKENZO      THE      MAGNIFICENT.         E.      L.      S. 

Horsbargh.     Illustrated.     Second  Edition. 
Demy  8t>tf.     i$j.  net. 

MBDICI  Pofss,  THE.  H.  M.  Vaaghan.  Illus- 
(rated.  Demy  Svt.  151.  net. 

ST.  CATHBKIHE  OF  SIENA  AND  HBR  TIMES. 
By  the  Author  of  '  Mdlle.  Mori.'  Illustrated. 
Secemii  Edition.  Demy  Sno.  js.  64.  net. 

S.  FRANCIS  of  ASSISI,  THS  LIYBS  OF. 
Brother  Thomas  of  Celano.  Cr.  &in>.  u. 
net. 

SAVONAROLA,  GIROLAMO.  E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh. 
Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo. 
V-  ***• 

SKIES  ITALIAN  :  A  Little  Breviary  for  Tra- 
vellers in  Italy.  Ruth  S.  Phelps.  Fc*J>,  foo. 
$s.  net. 

UNITED  ITALY.  F.  M.  Underwood.  Dtmy 
Svo.  ioj.  6d.  tut. 
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PART  III. — A  SELECTION  OF  WORKS  OF  FICTION 


Albanesi  (B.  Maria).    SUSANNAH  AND 

ONE    OTHER.      Fourth    Edition.      Cr. 

tot.     6s. 
1    KNOW   A    MAIDEN.      Third   Edition. 

Cr.  too.     6s. 
THE    INVINCIBLE  AMELIA;   os,  THE 

POLITE    ADVENTURESS.      Third    Edition. 

Cr.  too.     3*.  6d. 
THE  GLAD  HEART.     Fifth  Edition.    Cr. 

890.     6s. 
OLIVIA     MARY.     Fourth    Edition.      Cr. 

Sao.     6s. 
THE  BELOVED  ENEMY.  Stcond  Edition. 

Cr  tot.      6s. 

Aumonler  (Btaoey).  OLGA  BARDEL. 
Cr  too.  5J.  ntt. 

Bagot  (Richard).    A  ROMAN  MYSTERY. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  too.     6s. 
ANTHONY  CUTHBERT.    Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  too.    6s. 

LOVE'S  PROXY.     Cr.  tot.    6*. 
THE  HOUSE  OF  SERRAVALLE.     Third 

Edition.    Cr.  too.    6s. 
DARNELEY    PLACE.        Stcond  Edition. 

Cr.  tot.    6s. 

Bailey   (H.   0.).     THE    SEA    CAPTAIN. 

Third  Edition.        Cr.  tot.    6s. 
THE     GENTLEMAN     ADVENTURER. 

Third  Edition    Cr.  tot.     6t. 
THE    HIGHWAYMAN.      Third  Edition. 

Cr.  tot.    6s. 
THE  GAMESTERS.    Stcond  Edition.    Cr. 

too.     5*.  net. 

Baring  -  Gould  (B.).  THE  BROOM- 
SQUIRE.  Hlnstrated.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
too.  6s. 

PABO  THE  PRIEST.    Cr.  too.     61. 

WINEFRED.  Illostrated.  Stcond  Edition. 
Cr.  too.  6s. 

Ban  (Robert).  IN  THE  MIDST  OF 
ALARMS.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  tot.  6*. 

THE  COUNTESS  TEKLA.  Fifth  Edition, 
Cr.  tot.  6s. 

THE  MUTABLE  MANY.  Third  SdtOcn. 
Cr.  tot.  6.-. 


Begble  (Harold).  THE  CURIOUS  AND 
DIVERTING  ADVENTURES  OF  SIR 
JOHN  SPARROW,  BART.;  OR,  THB 
PROGRESS  OF  AN  OPEN  MIND.  Stcond 
Edition.  Cr.  too.  6s. 


Belloc  (H.).  EMMANUEL  BURDEN, 
MERCHANT.  Illustrated.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  too.  6s. 

A  CHANGE  IN  THE  CABINET.  Third 
Editisn.  Cr.  tot.  6s. 

Bennett       (Arnold).        CLAYHANGER. 

Twelfth  Edition.     Cr.  too.     6s. 
HILDA    LESSWAYS.        Eighth    Edition. 

Cr.  toe.     6s. 
THESE    TWAIN,      fourth   Edition.     Cr. 

too.    6s. 
THE  CARD.    Thirteenth  Edition.    Cr.  tot. 

6s. 
THE  REGENT :  A  FIVE  TOWNS  STORY  o? 

ADVENTURE  IN  LONDON.    Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  8w.     6s. 
THE  PRICE  OF  LOVE.     Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  too.    6s. 
BURIED    ALIVE.      Sixth    Edition.      Cr. 

too.     6s. 
A    MAN    FROM    THE    NORTH.     Third 

Edition.     Cr.  too.     6s. 
THE  MATADOR  OF  THE  FIVE  TOWNS. 

Stcond  Edition.     Cr.  too.     6s. 
WHOM  GOD  HATH  JOINED.     A   New 

Edition.     Cr.  too.    6s. 
A.    GREAT    MAN :    A    FROLIC.     Stotnth 

Edition.    Cr.  too.    6s. 


Benson  (E.  F.).    DODO :  A  DETAIL  OF  THK 
DAT.    Stvtnttenth  Edition.     Cr.  too.    6s. 


Birmingham  (George   A.).      SPANISH 

GOLD.    Seventeenth  Edition.    Cr.  too.   6s. 
THE    SEARCH  PARTY.      Tenth  Edition. 

Cr.  too.    6s. 
LAL  AGE'S  LOVERS.     Third  Edition.     Cr. 

too.     6s. 
THE  ADVENTURES  OF  DR.  WHITTY. 

Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  too.    6s. 
GOSSAMER.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  toe.    fa. 


FICTION 


Bowen  (Harjorie).    I  WILL  MAINTAIN. 
Ninth  Edition.     Cr.  too.     6s. 

DEFENDER  OF   THE  FAITH.     Seventh 
Edition.     Cr.  8z>0.     6t. 

WILLIAM,   BY  THE  GRACE  OF  GOD. 
Cr.  8r».     5.1.  net. 

GOD   AND  THE  KING.     Sixth   Edition. 
Cr.  800.     6s. 

PRINCE  AND  HERETIC.    Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zva.     6s. 

A   KNIGHT  OF  SPAIN.      Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

THE  QUEST  OF  GLORY.     Third  Edition. 
Cr.  $vo.    6s. 

THE  GOVERNOR  OF  ENGLAND.    Third 
Edition.     Cr.  &vo.    6s. 

THE  CARNIVAL  OF  FLORENCE.   Fifth 
Edition.     Cr.  too.     6s. 

MR.  WASHINGTON.    Third  Edition.    Cr. 

800.     6s. 

"BECAUSE  OF  THESE  THINGS.  .  .  ." 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  &zn>.    6s. 


Castle  (Agnoa  and  Bgerton).  THE 
GOLDEN  BARRIER.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  ivo.  6s. 

FORLORN  ADVENTURERS.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 


Conrad  (Joseph).  A  SET  OF  SIX.   Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

UNDER  WESTERN  EYES.     Second  Edi- 
tion.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

VICTORY  :     AN     ISLAND    TALE.       Fifth 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

CHANCE.     Ninth  Edition.     Cr.  8r#.    6*. 


Conyere    (Dorothea).      SALLY.      Fourth 
Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 

SANDY   MARRIED.     Fifth  Edition.     Cr. 
8:70.    6s. 

OLD  ANDY.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  tvo.    6s. 


Corelli  (Marie).  A  ROMANCE  OF  TWO 
WORLDS.  Thirty-third  Edition.  Cr. 

Bva.     6s. 

VENDETTA  ;  OR,  THE  STORY  OF  ONE  FOR- 
GOTTEN. Thirty-third  Edition.  Cr.  8z>*. 
6s. 

THELMA:  A  NORWEGIAN  PRINCESS. 
Ptriy -\mtnih  Rditiu*.  Cr.  Sr*.  6*. 


ARDATH:  THE  STORY  OF  A  DEAD  SELF 
Tivtnty -third  Edition.  Cr.  Boo.  6s. 

THE  SOUL  OF  LIHTH.  Ninttttntk 
Edition.  Cr.  8z>0.  6s. 

WORMWOOD:  A  DRAMA  OF  PARIS. 
Twenty-first  Edition.  Cr.  Zva.  6s. 

BARABBAS:  A  DREAM  OF  THE  WORLD'S 
TRAOKDT.  Forty-eighth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
6s. 

THE  SORROWS  OF  SATAN.  Sixtieth 
Edition.  Cr.  8t>0.  6s. 

THE  MASTER -CHRISTIAN.  Sixttenth 
Edition.  iSist  Thousand.  Cr.  Zvc.  6s. 

TEMPORAL  POWER:  A  STODT  IN 
SUPREMACY.  Second  Edition.  i$oth 
Thousand.  Cr.  800.  6s. 

GOD'S  GOOD  MAN :  A  SIMPLE  LOVE 
STORY.  Eighteenth  Edition,  itjth  Thou- 
sand. Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

HOLY  ORDERS :  THB  TRAGEDY  OF  A 
QUIET  LIFE.  Second  Edition.  noth 
Thousand.  Cr.  800.  6s. 

THE  MIG'HTY  ATOM.  Thirty-second 
Edition.  Cr.  800.  6s. 

BOY:  A  SKETCH.  Thirtunth Edition.  Cr. 
8v0.  6s. 

CAMEOS.  FifUcnth  Edition.  Cr.  800 
6s. 

THE  LIFE  EVERLASTING.  Seventh  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  too.  6s. 


Crockett  (8.  B.).  LOCHINVAR.  Illus- 
trated. Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  8r0.  6*. 

THE  STANDARD  BEARER.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  toe.  6s. 

Doyle  (Sir  A.  Conan).  ROUND  THE  RED 
LAMP.  Twelfth  Edition.  Cr.  800.  6s. 

Drake  (Maurice).  WO,.  Sixth  Edition. 
Cr.  8ro.  6s. 

Dudeney  (Mn.  H.).  THE  SECRET  SON. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  8c0.  6s. 

Fry  (B.  and  C.  B.).  A  MOTHER'S  SON. 
Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  8z>0.  6s. 

Harraden  (Beatrice).  THE  GUIDING 
THREAD.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
$s.  net. 

Hlchens  (Robert).  THE  PROPHET  OF 
BERKELEY  SQUARE.  Stcond  Rditi**. 
Cr.  SM  <Sj. 
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TONGUES  OF  CONSCIENCE.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  toe.  6s. 

FELIX :  THREE  YEARS  IN  A  LIFE.  Seventh 
Edition.  Cr.  too.  6.t. 

THE  WOMAN  WITH  THE  FAN.  Eighth 
Edition.  Cr.  too.  6s. 

BYEWAYS.     Cr.  8rx>.    6s. 

THE  GARDEN  OF  ALLAH.  Twenty- 
sixth  Edition.  Illustrated.  Cr.  too.  6s. 

THE  CALL  OF  THE  BLOOD.  Ninth 
Edition.  Cr.  too.  6s. 

BARBARY  SHEEP.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
too.  3$.  6d. 

THE  DWELLER  ON  THE  THRESHOLD. 
Cr.  too.  6s. 

THE  WAY  OF  AMBITION.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  too.  6s. 

Hope  (Anthony).  A  CHANGE  OF  AIR. 
Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  too.  6s. 

A  MAN  OF  MARK.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr. 
too.  6s. 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT  AN- 
TONIO. Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  too.  6s. 

PHROSO.  Illustrated.  Ninth  Edition.  Cr. 
too.  6s. 

SIMON  DALE.  Illustrated.  Ninth  Edition. 
Cr.  too.  6s. 

THE  KING'S  MIRROR.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  too.  6s. 

QUISANTE.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  too.    6s. 

THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES.     Cr.  Boa.     6s. 

TALES  OF  TWO  PEOPLE.  Third  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Zoo.  6s. 

A  SERVANT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  Illus- 
trated. Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  too.  6s. 

THE  GREAT  MISS  DRIVER.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  too.  6s. 

MRS.  MAXON  PROTESTS.  Third  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  too.  6s. 

A.  YOUNG  MAN'S  YEAR.  Sectnd  Edition. 
Cr.  too.  6s. 


Hyne  (C.  J.  Cutcilffe).  MR.  HORROCKS, 
PURSER.  Fifth.  Edition.  Cr.  too.  6s. 

FIREMEN  HOT.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
too.  6s. 

CAPTAIN  KETTLE  ON  THE  WAR- 
PATH. Third  Edition.  Cr.  too.  6s. 

Jacobs   <W.    W.).      MANY    CARGOES. 

Thirty-third  Edition.      Cr.  too.      3,1.  6d. 
SEA  URCHINS.    Eighteenth  Edition.     Cr. 

too.     3.1.  6d. 
A     MASTER    OF     CRAFT.      Illustrated. 

Ttntii  Edition.    Cr.  Stw.    3*.  64. 


LIGHT  FREIGHTS.    Illustrated.    Eleventh 

Edition.     Cr.  too.     3$.  6d, 
\   THE    SKIPPER'S    WOOING.       Twelfth 

Edition.     Cr.  too.     3*.  6d. 
ATSUNWICHPORT.  Illustrated.  Eleventh 

Edition.     Cr.  too.     35.  6d. 
DIALSTONE  LANE.     Illustrated.     Eighth 

Edition.     Cr.  toe.     y.  6d. 
ODD  CRAFT.     Illustrated.     Fifth  Edition. 

Cr.  too.     y.  6d. 
THE  LADY  OF  THE  BARGE.    Illustrated. 

Tenth  Edition.     Cr.  too.     y.  6d. 
SALTHAVEN.    Illustrated.    Third  Edition. 

Cr.  too.     y.  6d. 
SAILORS'    KNOTS.       Illustrated.      Fifth 

Edition.     Cr.  too.     y.  6d. 
SHORT    CRUISES.      Third  Edition.     Cr. 

tot.     y.  64. 

King  (Basil).    THE  WILD  OLIVE.    Third 
Edition.     Cr.  too.     6s. 

THE     STREET    CALLED    STRAIGHT. 
Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  too.     6s. 

THE  WAY  HOME.     Second  Edition.     Cr 

Sve.     6s. 
THE    LETTER  OF    THE    CONTRACT. 

Cr.  too.    6*. 

THE  SIDE  OF  THE  ANGELS.    Cr.  tot. 
$s.  net. 

Lethbrldge  (Sybil  C.).    LET  BE.    Cr.  too. 
6s. 

London  (Jack).    WHITE  FANG.     Ninth 
Edition.    Cr.  too.    6s. 

Lowndes  (Mrs.  Bailee).  MARY  PECHELL. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  to,o.     6s. 

STUDIES  IN  LOVE  AND  IN  TERROR. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  too.     6s. 

THE     END    OF    HER     HONEYMOON. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  SzxJ.     6s. 

THE    LODGER.     Third  Edition.    Crown 
too.    6s. 

Lucas  (E.  Y.).    LISTENER'S  LURE :  AN 

OBLIQUE  NARRATION.     Eleventh  Edition. 

Fcaf.  too.     2s.  6d.  net. 
OVER    BEMERTON'S:    AN    EASY-GOING 

CHRONICLE.      Thirteenth   Edition.      Fcap. 

too.    as.  dd.  net. 
MR.  INGLESIDE.     Tenth  Edition.    Fcaf. 

too.     2S.  6d.  net 
LONDON  LAVENDER.   Eleventh  Edition, 

Fcap.  too.     is.  td.  net. 
LANDMARKS.    Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  tot. 

6s. 
THE  VERMILION  BOX.   Second  Edition. 

Cr.  toe.    5«.  net. 


FICTION 


Lyall  (EdnftV  DERRICK  VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST,  i^tk  Thousand.  Cr.  too. 
V.  fxt. 

M*cnaughtan  (8.).  THE  FORTUNE  OF 
CHRISTINA  M'NAB.  Fifth  E.4ition. 
Cr.  &vt>.  6t. 

PETER  AND  JANE,  fourth.  Zditiun. 
Cr.  too.  fa. 


M*l*t 


.     A  COUNSEL  OF   PER- 
.     Stctnd  Edition.    Cr.  too.    6s. 
COLONEL  ENDERBY'S  WIFE.      Fourth 

Editit*.     Cr.  tot.     6s. 
THE     HISTORY    OF     SIR     RICHARD 

CALM  A  I)  Y:  A  ROMAUCB.    Sevtnik  Edi- 

tion.    Cr.  8ve>.     fa. 
THE  WAGKS  OF  SIN.     SixtMttth  Edition. 

Cr.  two.     fa  . 
THE    CAR1SSIMA.      Fifth   Edition.      Cr. 

to*,     (a. 
THE  GATELESS  BARRIER.     Fifth  Edi- 

tion.    Cr.  foo.     6s. 


M&MU    (4.     Z.     W.).      CLEMENTINA. 
iriu»trat*d.     JfnM  Edition.     Cr.  So*.     6s. 

Maxw«ll  (W.  B.)«      VIVIEN.     Thirtttnth 

Edition.     Cr.  Sea.     6r. 
THE  GUARDED   FLAME.     Stvtnth  Edi- 

tiftt.     Cr.  ton.     6s. 
ODD  LENGTHS.    Stcmd Rditi m.    Cr.  IM. 

(a. 

HILL  RISE.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  Iff.    6s. 
THE  REST  CURE.     Fourth  Edition.     Cr. 

to*,     fe. 

HUM  (*.  A.).    THK  DAY'S  PLAY.    Sixth 

JStKtion.     Cr.  Ivf.     ts. 
THE  HOLIDAY  ROUND.    Stcond  Sttition. 

Cr.  too.    6s. 
ONCE  A  WEKK.     Cr.  Sve.     &r. 

Montagu*(C.  B.).    A  HIND  LET  LOOSE. 

Third  edition.     Cr.  loo.     W. 
THE  MORNING'S  WAR.    Stcfttd  Edition. 

Cr.  tv*.    6s. 

Berrlson  (Arth*r).  TALES  OF  MEAN 
STR.ii.itTS.  Svftntk  Edition.  Cr.lvo.  6s. 

A  CHILD  OF  THE  JAGO.  Sixth  Eaitio*. 
Cr.  Ivf.  6s. 

THE    HOLE    IN    THE    WALL. 
Edition.     Cr.  to*,     to. 

VAKITIKS.    Cr.  fav.    •• 


Oppenheim  (E.  Phillips).    MASTER  OF 

MEN.     Fifth  Edition.    Cr.  too.    6s. 
THE     MISSING    DELORA.       Illustrated- 

Fovrtk  Edition.     Cr.  &DO.     6s. 
THE  DOUBLE  LIFE  OF  MR.  ALFRED 

BURTON.     Stcond  Edition.     Cr.  Sc*.     6s. 
A  PEOPLE'S  MAN.     Third  Edition.    Cr. 

l»«.     fa. 
MR.  GREX  OF  MONTE  CARLO.     Third 

Edition.     Cr.  2m>.     6s. 
THE  VANISHED  MESSENGER.     Stcond 

Edition.     Cr.  Hoc.    6s. 

Oxeah*m     (John).      A     WEAVER     OF 

WEBS.      liiustrated.     Fifth  Edition.     Cr. 

fc>«.     6f. 
PROFIT     AND    LOSS.      Sixt*    Edition. 

Cr.  tow.     6s. 
THE     LONG     ROAD.      Fourth    Mdition. 

Cr.  **».     6s. 
THE  SONG  OF  HYACINTH,  AHB  OTHKK 

STOKI**.     Stcond  Edition.     Cr.  Saw.     6s. 
MY      LADY      OF      SHADOWS.      Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  taw.     6s. 
LAURISTONS.     F«*rth  Hdition.     Cr.  too. 

6s. 
THE  COIL  OF  CARNE.     Sixth  Edition. 

Cr.  loo.  61. 
THE  QUEST  OF  THE  GOLDEN  ROSE. 

Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  tvo.     6s. 
MARY  ALL-ALONE.     Third  Edition.    Cr. 

to*.     6s. 
BROKEN    SHACKLES.     F»*rth  Edition. 

Cr.  lev.     fa. 
"1914."     Cr.  «**. 


P&rfcer  (Gilbwrt).     PIERRE    AND    HIS 

PEOPLE.     Seventh  Edition.    Cr.  Svt.     6s. 
MRS.    FALCHION,      fifth    Edition.      Cr. 

too.     6s. 
THE    TRANSLATION  OF    A    SAVAGE. 

Fourth  Sdition.     Cr.  Ivo.    6s. 
THE    TRAIL    OC    THE   SWORD.     Illus- 

trated.    Tenth  Edition.     Cr.  too.     6s. 
WHEN  V  ALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTIAC  : 

Tun  STWCY  OF  A  LOST  NAF«L«»N.    Seventh 

K&tif*.     Cr.  tow.     6f. 
AN   ADVENTURER  OF   THE   NORTH: 

TH«     LAST     ADVSRMTWMIS     w     :  PRKTTV 

PIKRRK.'     fV*A  Sdt&n.     Cr.  too.     6s. 
THE   SEATS   Of  THE   MIGHTY.     Illus- 

trated.    Ninttfentk  Ettitten.     Cr   S&a.     6s. 
THE    BATTLE    OT    THE    STRONG:    A 

ROMANCE  a*  Twe  KIX<JDOMS.     Illustrated. 

54WMM  SditioK.     Cr.  *M>.     6s. 
THE     POMP    OF    THE    LAVILETTES. 

Third  S^tition.     Cr.  tax,       y.  6rf. 
NORTHERN    LIGHTS.     Fmtth    Edition. 

Cr.  too.     6s. 

THE     JUDGMENT      HOUSE.       /fourth 
Station.     Cr.  fc*.    fa. 


METHUBM  AND  COMPANY  LIMITED 


Pemberton  (Max).  THE  FOOTSTEPS 
OF  A  THRONE.  Illustrated.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  too.  6s. 

I  CROWN  THEE  KING.  Illustrated.  Cr. 
too.  6s. 


Perrin    (Alice).     THE    CHARM. 

Edition.     Cr.  too.     6s. 


Fifth 


THE    ANGLO-INDIANS.     Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  too.     6s. 

THE     HAPPY     HUNTING     GROUND. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  tea.     6s. 


Phlllpotts  (Eden).    LYING  PROPHETS. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  too.     6s. 

CHILDREN     OF     THE     MIST.      Sixth 
Edition.     Cr.  boo.     6s. 

THE  HUMAN  BOY.     With  a  Frontispiece. 
Seventh  Edition.     Cr.  too.     6s. 

SONS  OF  THE  MORNING.     Second  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  too.     6s. 

THE  RIVER.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  too.    6s. 

THE    AMERICAN    PRISONER.     Fourth 
Editisn.     Cr.  too.     6s. 

THE  STRIKING  HOURS.    Second  Edition. 
Cr.  too.     6s. 

DEMETER'S   DAUGHTER.     Third   Edi- 
Hon.     Cr.  too.    6s. 

THE   HUMAN    BOY   AND  THE   WAR. 

Cr.  too.     6s. 


6s. 


THE  HAPPY  RECRUIT.     Second  Edition 
Cr.  too.     6s. 

THE  KENNEDY  PEOPLE.    Second  Edi 
tion.     Cr.  &vo.     6s. 

MADAME  PRINCE.     Cr.  too.     $s.  nit. 

Kohmar  (Sax).     THE  YELLOW  CLAW 
Cr.  too.     6s. 

THE  DEVIL  DOCTOR.     Cr.  toe.     6s. 


3? agwlak  (Mrs,  ftlfred).  THE  LANTERN- 
BEARERS.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  toe.  6s. 

ANTHEA'S  GUEST.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
too.  6s. 

LAMORNA.     Third  edition.     Cr.  too.     6s. 

BELOW  STAIRS.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
too.  6s. 

IN  OTHER  DAYS.     Third  Edition.     Cr. 

too.    6s. 

SALT  AND  SAVOUR.     Cr.  too.     y.  ntt. 

SomervUle  (S.  OSt.)  and  Boas  (Martin). 
DAN  RUSSEL  THE  FOX.  Illustrated. 
Seventh,  Edition.  Cr.  too.  6s. 


Swinnerton  (F.).    ON  THE  STAIRCASE 
Secastd  Edition.     Cr.  too.     6s. 


VVelil  (H.  0.).     6EALBY.     Third  Edition. 
Cr.  toe.     6t. 


UNDER  THE  RED 
ROBE.  Illustrated.  Thirtieth  Edition. 
~r.  too,  6s. 


Pleyd«H  (George).     THE  WARE  CASE. 
Cr.  too.     6s. 


Pryce(R.).    DAVID  PENSTEPHEN.    Cr. 

%vo.     6s. 


'Q'    (A.    T.    Qulller  -  Oonoh).      MERRY- 
GARDEN      AND      OTHER      STOHIES.        Cr. 

ton.    6s. 

MAJOR    VIGOUREUX.       Third   Edition. 
Cr.  tog.     6s. 


Kldge    (W.    Pett).    A    SON     OF     THE 
STATE.     Third  Edition.     Cr.too.     js.6d. 

SPLENDID  BROTHER.     Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  too.     6s. 

THANKS     TO     SANDERSON.       Second 
Etiititm.     CV.  toe.     6s. 


THE  RKMINGTON  SENTENCE, 
Edition.     Cr.  few.     6*. 


Third 


Williamson   (0.    H.  and   A.    M.).      THE 
LIGHTNING      CONDUCTOR :       THIS 
STRANGE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  MOTOR  CAS. 
Illustrated.      Ttventy-stcond    Edition.     Cr.     ! 
too.  6s. 

THE   PRINCESS    PASSES:    A  ROMANCB  ' 
OF  A  MOTOR.     Illustrated.     Ninth  Edition. 
Cr.  too.    6s. 

LADY    BETTY    ACROSS    THE  WATER. 
Elfotnth  Rdition.     Cr.  toe.     &t. 

THE   BOTOR  CHAPERON.      Illustrated. 
Tent k  Edition.     Cr.  too.     6s. 

THE    CAR    OF    DESTINY.       Illustrated. 
Fifth  Rdition.     Cr.  toe.     6s. 

MY  FRIEND  THE  CHAUFFEUR.    Illus- 
trated.    Thirteenth  Edition-     Cr.  toe.     6s. 

SCARLET   RUNNER.     Ilhistrated.     Third 
Edition.     Cr.  too.     6s. 

SET     IN     SILVER.        Illustrated.        Ftft* 
Edition.     Cr.  feu>.     fa. 


FICTION 
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LORD  LOVELAND  DISCOVERS 
AMERICA.  Illustrated  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  &vo.  6s. 

THE  GOLDEN  SILENCE.  Illustrated. 
Seotntk  Edition.  Cr.  »w»  6s. 

THK  GUESTS  OF  HERCULES.  Illus- 
trated. Fourth  Edition,  Cr.  3zwv  6,1. 

THE  HEATHER  MOON.  Illustrated. 
Piftk  Edition.  Cr.  8o<»,  6s. 

IT  HAPPENED  IN  EGYPT.  Illustrated. 
Sevtnth  Edition,  Cr.  Zvo.  61. 

A  SOLDIER  OF  THE  LEGION.  Stcond 
Edition,  Cr.  too.  &s. 


THE  SHOP  GIRL.    Cr.  8w».    6s. 

THE     LIGHTNING      CONDUCTRESS. 
Cr.  tvo.     5^.  net. 

SECRET  HISTORY.    Cr.  8*0.    6x. 

THE  LOVE  PIRATE.    Illustrated.    Stccna 
Edition.     Cr.  8<w.     6s. 

THE  WAR  WEDDING.  Cr.  8w.  *s.6d.ntt. 

THIS    WOMAN    TO    THIS    MAN.      O 
6vo.     91.  dd.  net. 


Wodehon*a    (P.    Q.).     SOMETHING 
FRESH.     Cr.  tot.    6t. 


Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 


Illustrated.     Crovm  Svo. 
Mrs. 


31. 


GETTING  WELL  or  DOROTHY,  THE. 
W.  K.  Clifford. 

GIRL  or  THE  PROPLB,  A.      L.  T.  Meade, 
HONOUKAHI.S  Miss,  THE.     L.  T.  Meade. 

MASTER  ROCKAFBLLAR'S  VOYAGS.     W.  Clark 
Raisell. 


ONLY    A    GUARD-ROOM    DOG.       Edith     V. 
CattalL 

RKD  GRANGE,  THE.     Mrs.  Molesworth. 

STD   BBLTON  :     The  Boy  who  would  not  go 
to  Sea.     G.  Manville  Fenn. 

THERE   WAS    owca   A   PBIHCK.     Mrs.  M.  £. 
Mann. 


Methuen's  Shilling  Novels 

Fcap.  Sva.     is.  net 


ADVKNTURKS  OF  DR.  WHITTV,  THE.    G.  A. 
Birmingham. 

•ANGLO-INDIANS,  THE.     Alice  Pen-in. 
ANNA  OP  THE  FIVK  TOWNS.     Arnold  Bennett. 
BABES  IN  THB  WOOD.    B.  M.  Croker. 
BAD  TIMES,  THE.     G.  A.  Birmingham. 
BAKBART  SHEEP.     Robert  Hichens. 
BELOVED  ENEMY,   THE.     E.  Maria  Albanesi. 

BOTOR  CHAPERON.  THE.     C.  N.  and  A.  M. 

Williamson. 

BOY.     Marie  Corelli. 

BURIED  ALIVE.     Arnold  Bennett. 

CALL  OF  THE  BLOOD,  THW,     Robert  Hichens. 

CARD,  THE.     Arnold  Bennett. 

CHANCE.     J.  Conrad. 


CHANGE  IN  THE  CABINET,  A     Hilaire  Belloc. 
CHINK  IN  THE  ARMOUR,  THE.      Mrs.  Belloc 

Lowndes. 
CHRONICLES   OF    A   GERMAN    TOWN.      The 

Author  of  "  Mercia  in  Germany." 
COIL  OF  CARNE,  THE.     John  Oxenham. 
COUNSEL  o?  PERFECTION,  A.     Lucas  Malet. 
DAN  RUSSEL  THE  Fox.      E.  CE.  SomervilU 

and  Martin  Ross. 

DEMON,  THK.     C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson. 
DOUBLE    LIFE    OF   MR.    ALFRED    BURTOM, 

THE.     E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 
DUKE'S  MOTTO,  THE.     J.  H.  McCarthy. 
KIRK  IN  STUBBLE.     Baroness  Orczy. 
FLOWER  OP  TH*  DUSK.     Myrtle  Reed. 


\ 


METHUEK  AND  COMPANY  LIMITED 


Methoen'i  Shilling  Movtli— M> 

GATE  or  THE  DBSBRT,  THE.   John  Oxenham. 
GATES  or  WRATH,  THE.     Arnold  Bennett. 

GKHTLBMAH    ADVENTURER,    THE.      H.    C. 
Bailey. 

GOLDEN  CENTIPEDE,  THK.    Louise  Gerard. 

GOVERNOR    or    ENGLAND,    THK.      Marjorie 
Bovom. 

GVARMK*  FLAME,  THK.    W.  K.  Maxwell 
HALO,  THK.     Baroness  von  Hutten. 

HEART    or    THE    ANCIENT    WOOD,    THE. 
Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 

HEATHER  MOON,  THK.    C.  N.   and   A.  M. 
Williamson. 

HILL  RISK.     W.  B.  Maxwell. 

HOUMI    or    SXRRAVALLZ,    THK.      Richard 
Bagot. 

HYENA  or  KALLO,  THK.     Louise  Gerard. 
JANE.     Marie  CoreHi. 
JOSEPH.     Frank  Danby. 

LADY  B«TTY  ACROSS  THE  WATKX.      C.  N. 
and  A.  H.  Williamson. 

LALAGK'S  LOVERS.    G.  A.  Birmingham. 

LANTERN  BEARERS,  THE.     Mrs.  Alfred  Sidg- 

wick. 

LAVENDER  AND  OLD  LACE.     Myrtle  Reed. 
LIGHT  FREIGHTS.    W.  W.  Jacobs. 
LODGER,  THE.     Mrs.  BeHoc  Lowndes. 
LONG  ROAD,  THE.     John  Oxenham. 

Lovx  PIRATE,    TKB.      C.    N.    and    A.    M. 

Williamson. 

MAYOR  or  TROY,  THK.     "Q." 

MESS  DECK,  THE.    W.  F.  Shannon. 

MIGHTY  ATOM,  THE.     Marie  Corelli. 

MIRAGE,     E.  Temple  Thursion. 

MISSING  DKLORA,  THE.    E.  Phillips  OPJMSD- 

MR.  WASHINGTON.     Marjorie  Bowen. 
MRS.   MAXON  PROTESTS.     Anthony  Hope. 

MY     DANISH     SWEETHEART.       W.     Clark 

Russell. 
MY  H»SBANB  ANS  I.    Leo  Tolstoy. 

MYSTERY  of  DR.   FO-MANCHU,   THE.     Sax 
Ro'amer. 

MYSTESV    OF    THE    GREKN    HEART,    THE. 
Max  Pemberton. 

NINR  DAYS'  WONDER,  A.     B.  M.  Croker. 
OCEAN  SLEUTH,  THK.     Maurice  Drake. 
OLD  ROSE  AND  SILVER.     Myrtle  Reed. 


i    PATHWAY   or   THK    PIONBBK,    THB,      Dob 

Wyllarde. 

;    PEGGY  OF  THE  BARTOVS.    B.  M.  Croktr. 
I    PKTZR  AND  JANE.    S.  Macnaughtaa. 

QUBJT  or  THE  GOLDEN  RO&I.  THE.    John 
Oxen  bam. 

RKCBXT,  THE.     ArnoW  Bennett. 
REMINGTON     SENTENCE,     THE.      W.     Pzu 

R&ONB  THE  RKD  LAMP.   Sir  A.  Conas  Doyle. 

SAID.  THK   FISHS.RMAN.      Mannaduke  Pick 

thai!. 

SALLY.     Dorothea  Conyers. 
SANDY  MARRIED.     Dorothea  Conyers. 
SEA  CAPTAIN,  THE.    H.  C.  Bailey. 
SEA  LADY,  THE.    H.  G.  Well*. 
SEARCH  PARTY,  THB.     G.  A.  Birmingbsm. 
SECRET  WOMAN,  THE.    Eden  Phillpotts. 

SET  IN  SILVKR.     C.  N.  and  A.  M.  William 
son. 

I    SHORT  CRUISES.    W.  W.  Jacobs. 
I    SPANISH  GOLD.     G.  A.  Birmingham. 
|    SPINNER  IN  THE  SUM,  A.     MynleRved. 
!    STREET    CALLED    STRAIGHT,    THK.       Basil 
King. 

TALKS  or  MEAN  STREETS.    Artkwr  Morrboa. 
TKRSSA    or    WATLING    STREET.       Arnold 

BfOMtt. 

THE  SECRET  AGENT.     Toh»  Canrad. 
THERE  WAS  A  CROOKED  MAN.    Dolf  Wyllarde. 
TYRANT,  THK.     Mrs.  Henry  de  la  Pasture. 
UNDBR  TKB  RED  ROB?..    Stanley  J.  Weyman. 
UNOFFICIAL      HONEYMOON,      THE.        Dolf 


VIRGINIA  PERPKCT.     Peggy  Webling. 
WALLET  or  KAI  Luxe.     Ernest  Biamah. 
WARE  CASE,  THE     George  PleydelL 
WAY  HOME,  THE.     Basil  King. 

WAY  o?  THZSK  WOMKK,  THK.     E.  Phillips 
Oppenueim. 

WEAVER  or  WEBS,  A.     Jobs  Oxenham. 

WEDDING    DAY,    THE.      C.   N.   and   A.    M. 
Williamson. 

WHITE  FANG.     Jack  Lor.don. 
WILD  OLIVE,  THE.     Basil  King. 

i    WOMAX    WITH     THE     KAN,     THK.       Roberi 
i        Hicbens. 

'    WOi.     Maurice  Drake. 


FICTION 


Methnen's  Seyenpehny  Novels 

Fcap.  Svo.    ^d.  net 


ANGEL.     B.  M.  Croker 

BARBARA  RESELL.    Mrs.  Belloc  I.owndes. 

BLONDER    OK    AN    INNOCENT,    THE.        E. 

Maria  Albanesi. 

BROOM  SQUIKB,  THE.    S.  Baring-Gould. 
BY  STROKE  OF  SWORD.     Andrew  Balfour. 
COUNT'S    CHAUFFEUR,    THK,       William    le 

Queue. 
DERRICK      VAUGHAN,      NOVELIST.  '     Edna 

Lyall. 

DODO.    E.  F.  Benson. 
DRAMA  IN  SUNSHINE,  A.     H.  A.  Vachell. 
DRIFT.    L.  T.  Meade. 
GREEN  GRAVES  OF  BALGOWRIE,  THE.    Jane 

H.  Findlater. 

HEART  OF  His  HEART.    E.  M.  Albanesi. 
HOUSE   or    WHISPERS,    THE.      William    le 

Quenx. 

HUMAN  BOY,  THE.    Eden  Phillpotts. 
I  CROWN  THEE  KING.     Max  Pemberton. 
INCA'S  TREASURE,  THE.     E.  Glanville. 
IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA.    S.  Baring-Gould. 
INTO  TEMPTATION.    Alice  Perrin. 


!    KATHERINK   THE    ARROGANT.     Mrs.  B.  M. 
I        Croker. 

LA'>Y  IN  THE  CAR,  THE.    William  le  Queux. 

LATK  IN  LIFE.    Alice  Perrin. 

LONE  PINE.    R.  B.  Townshend. 

MASTER  OF  MEN.    E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

MISER  HOADLEY'S  SECRET.    A.  W.  March- 
mont. 

MIXED  MARRIAGE,  A.    Mrs.  F.  E.  Penny. 
MOMENT'S  ERROR,  A.    A.  W.  Marcbmont. 
MOTHER'S  SON,  A.     B.  and  C.  B.  Fry. 
PKTER,  A  PARASITE.     E.  Mark  Albanesi. 

POMP  OP  THE  LAVILETTES,  THE.     Sir  Gilbert 
Parker. 

PRINCE    RUPERT   THE    BUCCANEER.     C    J. 
Cutcliffe  Hyne. 

PRINCESS  VIRGINIA,  THE.    C.  N.  and  A.  M. 
Williamson. 

PROFIT  AND  Loss.     John  Oxenham. 

RKD  DERELICT,  THE.     Bertram  Mitford. 

RED  HOUSE,  THE.    E.  Nesbit. 

SIGN  OF  THE  SPIDER,  THE.    Bertram  Mitford. 

SON  OF  THE  STATE,  A.    W.  Pett  Ridge. 

WOj.     Maurice  Drake. 


i  »u  Butler  &  Tanner,  Fiam>  nJ  Lond.it, 


Illl  IH 1111  Hill  ••»' ••'•'•"™ 
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